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ARCHBISHOP'S HOUSE, 'YEsT
nNSTER, S. 'V., 
June 4t1t, 1894. 
VERY REV. DEAR -,-
Ir. Allies has just re- 
published, in a cheap and popular edition, his volume 
entitled "The Formation of Christendom." It is one 
of the noblest historical works I have ever read. 
Now that its price has placed it within the reach of 
all, T earnestly pray that it may become widely known 
and appreciatively studied. 'Ve have nothing like it 
in the English language. It meets a need which be- 
comes greater daily with the increase of mental culture 
and the spread of education. No English work that 
I know exhibits the mission of the church to the 
world, to the pagan world, to the civilised world, and 
I Inight add to the modern world (which is both pagan 
and civilised in marked degrees), in a more eloquent, 
a more fascinating, or a more convincing manner. If 
any Inan desires to ennoble his own estimate of the 
Catholic Church, let him read this book. If any man's 
soul is capable of rising to a lofty ideal of life, as a 
living member of Catholic Christendom, let him under- 
stand the part that Christ bas taken (and is still tak- 
ing) in the formation of ChristendolIl, as is shown from 
trustworthy sources by the pen of l\fr. Allies. 
If you desire to enlarge the mind of the youth 
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committed to your care, to inspire noble thoughts, to 
kindle generous resolves, to lift up Churchmen to the 
level of their Church, you cannot do better than com- 
mend a serious perusal of this voluJne. I used to 
urge, even \vhile none but the expensive first edition 
was accessible, that it ought to be made a text-book 
for every ecclesiastical student, whether destined for 
home or foreign missions, for a Religious house, or for 
the world. I rejoice, therefore, that at least th
 diffi- 
culty of price has now been removed. 
I strongly recommend you to press the perusal of 
this book upon your ecclesiastical students, and not 
only upon them, but, as you have opportunity, upon 
the attention of lay men and women also. In pro- 
portion as they take a serious view of life will they 
become braced and encouraged by this noble por- 
traiture of the Church's life and action in the \vorld, 
on the Individual, on Society, and on Philosophy. 
I am persuaded that nothing wiser could be done 
than to place this book in the hands of Jllany educated 
men and WOD1en who are inquiring into the clairns of 
the Church, and are searching for an answer to the 
problems which stand out before their consciences. 
They need, not controversy, but the 1ight of history, to 
illumine their soul. They will find it here.- "Tishing 
you every blessing, 
Believe me, Very Rev. -, 
Your faithful and devoted servant, 


HERBERT CARDIN.AL .YAUGIIAK. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF IIISTOltY.l 


,V HAT is the "philosophy of history"? There are 
few persons, if I lllistake not, who, \vere such a ques- 
tion suddenly addressed to them, would not be sensible 
of sorne vagueness in their notions, some hesitation in 
their answer to it. The word "history" bears a 
certain meaning; the word "philosophy" bears an- 
other; but what results from their combination? To 
which of the two does it belong? Or in what pro- 
portions are they blended? Or which predominates? 
Is the result philosophy; or is it history? Does it 
narrate, or does it compare and deduce ?-It will be my 
endeavour in the course of this Lecture to give some 
sort of answer to so radical and prinlary a question. 
I have said that the word " history" carries a plain 
and definite meaning to the ear. Its subject-matter, 
indeöd, takell in the gross, has not varied fro III the 
ear1iest to the present times. It deals with the whole 
course of dornestic and national life; with races and 
peoples; their arts and arms; their progress and 
decline; nay, with the whole temporal destinies of 


1 Delivered before the Catholic U ni versity of Ireland, Dec. 2 I, 1854, 
in presence of Cardinal Newm.an, its first Rector. 
VOL. I. A 
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that larger hnnuul 
ociety, which overlcap
 all intt:\r- 
national boundaries, and n1ay be said to constitute one 
unbroken whole froBl the earliest recorded time to the 
present clay. History is the picture of civilisation; as 
that O'reat travail of the sons of men with one another 
ð 
has been called. Not only the luan individual, but 
the nlan collective, " has gone forth to his work and to 
his labour until the evening," and history has ever been 
describing what he has been doing. Thus, as his work
 
have been great or little, silnple or cornplex, broken 
up, divided, and deflecting frol)) each other, or again 
converging, and a
 by SOlne mighty inward instinct 
and energy co-operating with each other, so has his 
history been; for it was but the portrait of nian, and 
of the society \vhich he forll1s with his fellows. Let 
us take a glance at tbiR course of history, which, we 
shall find, \vill lead us to our subject. 
In the fir::;t beginnings of nations, \vhen the falnily 
grows into the tribe, and the tribe into a people, nlall 
works as unconscious of any purpo
e. The sons of 
Noah went forth to possess the eartlJ, to subdue it, 
and to cultivate it. The needs of the day prescribe 
its toil. But that rudilnental society as little contelll- 
plates itself, or the objects it has in vie\v, as littIp 
catalogues or defines theIn, as does the child. ì r et, 
as the child, it is the creature of habits and tradi- 
tion. It lives a vigorous, outward, physical life ; it, has 
strong generous emotions; it reasons little, but it feels 
much. Great deeds of personal daring, labours under- 
gone, dangers risked, dwell in its Inemory. In thi
, 
too, it may be likened to a noble youth, w hose instincts 
and impulses are keener and Inore vivid, perhaps some- 
times lllore attractive, than the balanced thoughts of 
the grey-haired lnan. And as this youthful society 
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lives in tradition, and is possessed by it unconsciously, 
it seeks to give a voice to those memories of which it 
is full, and so begins history. This is why history 
in its cradle is ever allied to poetry, and often in 
its first fornls identical with it. rrhus we have the 
hero described as sitting by the t5easide, and singing 
" the glories of men." Their great deeds the divine 
ballad-singer will presently gather into inlmortal verse, 
himself to be the parent of history as well as song, the 
fountain-head of a matchless language, the ever-living 
rout of the most intellectual of human races. But it 
was the sallIe beside the birthplace of that ruder race 
whose destiny it was to govern, rather than to teach, 
the \vorld. Unhappily no Latian Homer survives to 
tell llS- 


" How well Horatius kept the lJI'idge 
In the brave days of old." 


Yet we know that at the Roman banquets the young 
were taught to ad mire and Îlnitate the deeds of those 
who had founded, nurtured, or preserved the race of 

Jars suckled by the wolf; ho\v by such means 
Lucretia and Brutus became to them nanIes of ever- 
living power, and fro III generation to generation the 
Roman Inatron drew from the former the dower of 
chastity, from the latter the Roman citizen the inex- 
tinguishable hatred of despotic power. Again, when 
the northern tribes had descended to break up the 
Roman Empire, Saxons, and Danes, and Normans, 
Franks, and Goths, hear recounted at the banquet the 
dee'ds of their sea-kings or their chieftain
. This is 
at once their history and poetry. 
But society advances a step, and with it history. 
The Pelasgic tribe settles; the Latian city grows; 
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the Northman tills the eartb. .\.t this period we find 
chronicles no longer metrical, but recounting briefly 
those incidents which chiefly strike the ilnagination; 
recounting them witbout coherence or relation of 
parts; without, as it were, any purpose; with sinlple 
juxtaposition. Such, we may suppose, 'v ere the 
Annales J-Ju/äificll'ln; such, in another clime and 
tillIe, the Saxon Chronicle. 'Ibis is only the outwarò 
part of history; the recitation of the dralua of life, 
just ns it appears to a looker-on, full of its true spirit, 
but without self-consciousness. 
Society takes another step, and it is a great one. 
Those luysterious powers of race, and langua.ge, and 
priu1eval institutions, and hereditary laws, and sym- 
pathies or antipathies, which date fronl the very cradle 
of man, grow up together into that conl plex, powerful, 
almost indestructible moral being called a nation. 

fen are no longer children; they are conscious of 
themselves, and of a COlnnlon purpose, an inherited 
name; a definite and distinctive course of action; of 
something which belongs to their own race, and land, 
and tongue, and not to others. Society is becoDle 
national, and forthwith history becOlnes pulitical. 
Whatever the march of society Inay be, that of history 
,viII be correlative to it. 
Let us go back for an illustration to the literature 
of that land to which we owe so Dluch. Herodotus, 
so often called the father of history, is an instance of 
the tll1nsition of which I aU1 speaking. He appears 
to us a man of very active and curious mind, ,vho has 
the power and the will to seek knowledge everywhere. 
He verifies to the letter one poet's description of an- 
other poet's hero; truly he is the man 
" Qui mores honlinurn n1l1ltOrlUll vidit et urbes." 
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He seems to hRve a greater poet's dictum at his heart, 
that 


" IIome-keeping youths have eyer homely ,,,its." 
l{nowledge was not yet stored up in great reservoirs; 
he travelled after it from place to place; he saw, and 
beard, and reflected for bitTIseIf. It was the fashion 
once to call him a pleasant story-teUer, with fraudulent 
Greek visioD, and credulous ears; but I tbink this 
fashion is rightly passed. Rather he listened thought- 
fully to all the learning of the Egyptian priests; he 
gathered up all the traditions that lingered in the 
oracles, shrines, and cities of Greece; he 11lade aU the 
coasts of tbe :Thlediterranean Lis tributaries, and wove 
together the parti-colollred treasure into that Inixture 
of chronicle and history, of lively narrative, religious 
musing, and political lore, which, pass the world 
through whatever shapes it may, will never cease to 
charm. Yet there is a clne.to all his narrative. He 
knits together the nations \V hose history, or rather 
traditions, he traverses, by their relation to that bitter, 
everlasting enrnity betweell Europe and Asia, whereof 
tÌ1e age immediately preceding him had seen so tre- 
mendous an explosion in the expedition of Xerxe
. 
That very assault on the liberties of Greece had 
wrought its tribes, in spite of their internal antagonism, 
into one people, one society. Thus, only half a genera- 
tion later than himself, we see what may be terrned 
the polit'ical history of the ancients reaching a per- 
fection in rrhucydides which it never surpassed.. This 
history lTIay be called political, because hurnan society 
had then fully realised the idea of a people. Tbe 
highest form of human organisation with which men 
were familiar was the 7rOALTf:LU.. Nor does it here 
matter, perhaps, to say that both to Greek and Roman 
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sucb nan1e was derived from the population of a city, 
and of an adjacent people nggregated round it, rather 
than from the population of a kingdoln, or country, 
having Il1any cities, towns, and villages living under 
one law and rule. No doubt the words 7rO"XLTf:LU and 
civitas denote the growth of tbe conllnonwealth froln 
the kernel of the city; while "kingdonl" derives it 
from the person of the prince: perhaps the former 
may be called the Greco-Latin, the latter the 
Asiatic principle of government. But at least both 
Greeks and ]
on1ans were fanliliar with great eastern 
kingdoms, which fully set forth the nlodern idea of a 
nation. Alexander conquered and ruled over such 
an en1pire. Furthenllore, frotH itR members several 
kingdolns, in the nlodern sense, arose. Society then 
had beconle national, and history kept pace with it. 
Let us see what is the character of this political 
histor)" . 
Its litnit is the nation, and it deals wit h alJ that 
interests the 'nation. \Yithin the contracted lin1Ïts of 
that fatnous Peloponnesian war passions are btirring, 
political interests at stake, rivalries are in the field, 
such as are reproduced now in the larger sphere of 
J1Jurope. Every form of governlnent may be seen in 
en1bryo; every political antagonism runs its petty but 
well-defined course; and but lately 1 the ablest organ 
of public opinion in England has twice chosen the 
funeral oration of Pericles as the liveliest exponent 
of English feeling over the losses experienced at 
Sebastopo1. Great, indeed, is the charm, where the 
writer can describe with the pencil of a poet, and 
analyse with the lllental grasp of a philosopher. Such 
is the double Jllerit of Thucydides. And so it has 
1 This lecture was delivered in 18 54. 
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happened that the deepest students of human nature 
have searched for two thousand years the records of a 
war, wherein the territory of the chief belligerents was 
not larger than a modern English or Irish county. 
'Vhat should "Te say if a quarrel bet\veen Kent and 
Essex, between Cork and l{erry, had kept the world 
at gaze ever since ? Yet Attica and Laconia were no 
larger. 
Pass over five hundred years, yet history scarcely 
seenlS to have enlarged its grasp. It deals, indeed, 
with an empire materially wider in extent - the 
wonderful enlpire of that city which moulded into 
one dominion all the countries watered by the 

{editerranean, the highway of the old world. Thus 
it might seenl to incI ude the orbis ter1'a1.ltl1L. Yet 
I do not know that in reading the pages of Polybins, 
of Livy, or even of Tacitus, we are conscious of a 
wider grasp of thought, a more enlarged experience 
of political interests, a higher idea of man and of all 
that concerns his personal or public life, than in those 
of Thucydides. I am not comparing the qualifications 
0f these several great masters, but trying to trace the 
idea on which their works are written. And I still 
find the 7foALTfla or civitas at the bottom of it. nome, 
no doubt, is physically greater than Athens. Her 
gauntleted hand pitilessly strikes down one after 
another the fairest of Grecian cities. Syracuse and 
Corinth, with all their colunlns and statues, sink 
before her. Carthage meets her in vain in a hundred 
battles by sea and land; the result is but that the 
Ronlan exile moralises over her ruins. Again, there 
is a wiae difference between a Polycrates or a Peisis- 
tratus, and a master of thirty legions, with whom it 
was ill to argue; but this is a difference of degree, 
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and not of kind. btill the Cresar in his almost world- 
wide t1otninioll reached no higher unity of lüan than 
the national unity, and the painter of a servile senate 
and degenerate people, of a Nero or I>omitia.n, and 
the empire ::>1l1JCJ" it Gll j'll'ìJlanfas d I/ld(J.
, which 
quivered beneath their rage, had indeed a \vider 
canvas, yet grouped not hi
 figures with a deeper 
thought than he who described the conflict in the 
bay of Syracuse, or inullúrtalised thp oration over thp 
dead at A.thens. In one respect, indeed, this political 
history of the ancient
 will never be surpassed, 
probably never be equalled-I nlean a
 a work of 
art. I have hitherto been considering history in 
another point of view; as to its substance, not as to 
its shape; as to its in ward thought, not as to its 
outward clothing. ..All of thes
 great masters were 
genuine artists, and they could \vork on Inaterials 
which none can hope for now. rrhey possessed, as 
instrulllents of their thought, two languages, very 
different in their capacity, but both of them superior 
in originality, beautYJ and expressiveness to any which 
have fallen to the lot of lllodern nations. It may be 
that the Inarbles of Pentelicus and Carrara ensure good 
fìculptors. Certain it iH that those lnasters of ancient 
thought deenled it not beneath their pains to spend 
much tin1P on the mode of expression. Those, perhap
, 
,vho have hut brick to deal with think it useless to 
nlould so ignoble a nlaterial, or shrink from an attenlpt 
to rival in plaster the fornls of Inarble art. Yet I ha,-re 
often lanlented that historians, who would feel insulted 
at a c0t11parison of their sn bject-nlfl.tter ,vith t.hat of 
Thucydides 01" Tacitus, should descend to a style which 
the Greek would have thought un worthy of an Athenian 
barber, and the lloman of a nlannnlitted slave. 
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Nor is it only in style, as an expression of t
 
that the ancient historians possess so great an excel- 
lence. In the narrative-that is, the poetic and pic- 
torial part of history-they have equal Inerit. Their 
history is a dralna, in which the actors and events 
speak for then1selves. The author is not perpetually 
intruding himself and his personal feelings, after the 
egotistic fashion of too many llloderns. It is the dif- 
ference between Shakespeare and a fashionable novel. 
In the former, characters stand out to the 111Ïnd, and 
Îlllpress themselves on the feelings by action and suffer- 
ing; in the latter, we are continually being told that 
the heroes are brave or clever, and the heroines para- 
gons of Leauty. As we feel Othello or H(onlet, so in 
a battlefield of Livy \ye comprehend ho\Y, while thf\ 
conl batants were fighting, 


" An earthquake reeled unheededly away." 


The historian is not yet become an untimely moralist 
or a dun dissertator. He is the great painter of human 
nature, and in his subject forgets himself. 
But on the philosophic part of history-the bearing 
of events on each other, the relations of cause and 
effect, the apprehension of great first principles, the 
generalisation of facts-what shall we say concerning 
the political history of the ancients? They had faith- 
fully noted whatever belonged to the civil life of n1an, 
the political organisation of hUlnan society in national 
centres; but the bearing of nations on each other, 
the greater whole of hurnanity itself, they had not 
reached. Perhaps the course of history within the 
memory of man had been too short, its experience'too 
simple, its direction too little evident, for such an 
advance. Something must happen to nlan, something 
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to society, sonlething to humanity, before such n 
result could be attained. For history, as we haye 1 
observed, is the picture of nlan's civilisation as it is ; 
and the reality Inust take place befofe its portrait can 
be drawn. Thus, to find any advance in the idea of 
history, with an exception which I shall note hereafter, 
the treatise D úivitatc n,'i, the relnarkable work of a 
great and saintly nlind, who has had more influence 
probably on human thought than any uninspired 
writer, we nlust 
tep ovef a long period of tilHe, 
during which EUl'ope \\ as reconstituting itself after the 
convulsions produced by the inroads of the barbarian
. 
At len
th, after the rise of Illodern nationalities at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, the revival of the 
ancient literature produced for a tinle a recurrence, at 
least in outward form, to the political history of the 
ancients. 
uch was the lllodel in the Inind of l\la- 
chiavelli and Guicciardini. But the stat
 of the \Vorhl 
had gone beyond this: had advanced to a fiper gro\vth. 
To have been contented with th
 lin1Ítecl views, the 
national boundaries of ancient history, because of the 
exquisite shape and perfect language into which that 
history ,vas thrown, would have been to sacrifice the 
spirit to the body, ,vould have been a positive retro- 
gression in the then state of the human lnind. Through 
the long travail of the 
fiddle Ages it had been pre- 
pared for something better. Indeed, in those very 
::\Iiddle Ages, and notably in the thirteenth century, 
there were minds which have left us imperishable 
nleillorials of thenlselves, and ,vhich would have taken 
the largest and most philosophic view of history, had 
the mere Illaterials existed ready to their banel. Con- 
ceive, for instance, a history fronl the IUl1linons Inintl 
of St. Thomas, with the stores of modern knowledge 
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at his comlnand. But the invention of printing, one 
of the turning-point.s of the human race, was first to 
take place; and then on that soil of the 
liddle Ages, 
so long prepared and fer'tilised by so patient a toil, a 
mighty harvest was to spring up. AITIong the first 
fruits of labours, so often depreciated by those who 
have profited fron1 them, and in the land of children 
who despise their sires, we find the proper alliance of 
philosophy with history. Then, at length, the pro- 
vince of the historian is recognised to consist, not 
111erely in the just, accurate, lively narrative of facts, 
but in the exhibition of cause and effect. "What do 
\ve now expect in history?" says 1\1. de Barante; and 
he replies-" Solid instruction; a conlplete know ledge 
of things: moral lessons; political counsels; cOlnpari- 
sons with the present; the knowledge of general 
facts." Even in the age of Tacitus, the most philo- 
sophic of ancient historians, no individual ability could 
secure all such powers. vVhat, then, had happened in 
the interval? Christianity had happened; Christen- 
dom had been forn1ed; mankind had passed through 
fi
e and water-a deluge and a passion; the secret of 
its unity and its destiny had been given to it. The 
nation was no longer the highest of human facts, 
patriotism no longer the first of virtues. A recon- 
structed humanity towered far above the nation, and 
no one n1ember of the human society could any longer 
engross the whole interest of Ulan. There ,vas a voice 
in the world greater, more potent, thrilling, and uni- 
versal than the last cry of the old society, Circis S1l1n 
R01ì
anus,o and this voice was S1tm
 Chl'istianus. From 
the tilne of tbe Great Sacrifice it was in1possible to 
sever the history of man's temporal destiny from that 
of his eternal. 'Vhen, then, the virtue of that Sacrifice 
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had thorouO"hlv leavened the nations, historv i
 found 
b J 
 
to assulne a larger basis, to have lost its partial antI 
national cast; to have grown with the growth of Inan, 
and to delnalld for its cOlnpletelle
s a perfect a11iancfll 
with philosophy. 
It is true that the breaking-up of the 11on1an 
Empire-reducing the powers of society into a sort 
of chaos-long suspended theEe results. 
\s thp 
seeds discovered in Egyptian tOlnbR, they lay for 
hundreds of years, not losing their vital force, but 
buried, as it "ere, in the great Christian InilHl ti11 
the hour of awakening should come. The world of 
thought in which we live is, after all, formed hy 
Christianity. 
Iodern Europe is a relic of Christen- 
dOln, the virtue of which is not gone out of it. 
Gregory "\TIT. and Innocent III. have ruled over 
generations which ignored theln; have given breadth 
to minds which condemned their benefactors as guilty 
of narrow priestcraft, and derided the work of those 
benefactors as an exploded theory. Let us take an 
eX31uple in what is, moral1y, perhaps the worst and 
most shocking period of the last three centuries-the 
thirty years preceding the great Prench Hevolntion. 
'Ve shall see that at this time even lllÎnds which haa 
rejected, with all the firn1ness of a reprobate will, tht=' 
regenerating intluence of Christianity, could not elnan- 
cipate themselves fron1 the virtue of the atmospherf' 
which they had breathed. They are ilnlnea!'urably 
greater than they would have been in Pagan times, 
by the force of that faith which they n1Îsrepresented 
and repudiated. To prove the truth of D1Y \vords, 
cOIn pare for a moment the great artist who drew 
Tiberius and j >on1Ìtinn and the l
onlan Empire in the 
first century, with him who took up its decline and 
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fall in the second and succeeding centuries. Ho,v 
far wider a grasp of thought, how far more manifold 
an experience, combined \vith a philosophic purpose, 
in Gibbon than in Tacitus! He has a standard within 
him by which he can measure the nations as they 
come in long procession before him . In that vast and 
wondrous drama of the Antonines and Constantine, 
At.hanasius and Leo, Justinian and Charlernagne, 
2\Iahomet, Zinghis Khan, and Timour, J erusalenl 
and l\Iecca, Rorne and Constantinople, what stores 
of thought are laid up-what a train of philosophic 
induction exhibited! How much larger is this world 
become than that which trembled at Cæsar! The 
very apostate profits by the light which has shone 
on Thabor, and the blood which has flowed on Calvary. 
He is a greater historian than his heathen predecessor, 
because he lives in a society to which the God wholn 
he abandoned has disclosed the depth of its being, the 
laws of its course, the importance of its present, the 
price of it
 futurity. 
rrh us it n1ay be termed a necessity of modern history . 
that it should be philosophic. It must give not only 
the course of things, but their results; not only the, 
facts, but their reasons. The civilisation which it 
ought to portray is one immensely advanced beyond 
that of the ancients. It is advanced not n1erely in the 
Inaterial arts which give prosperity to civil life, but 
IHOst of all in this, that it possesses a tie and bond of 
the whole race in the Person of its De1Ïverer. This 
bond of union was so fatally wanting to the old world 
that its course was obscure and fluctuating, and its end 
unapparent. Now, where there is no defined course 
and no recognised end, the philosophy of cause and 
effect is scarcely possible. How dreary to chronicle 
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the rise and fall of ....-\..ssyrian, and Persian, and :\Iace- 
donian, and Itoman dominion, until the key to thelu 
was given, until the stone cut out without hand::; was 
beginning to fill the earth! 'roo often has philosophy 
in the hand of Inodern writers shown itself ungrateful 
to the power which Inade it what it is; nor only un- 
grateful, but unconscious of its debt. Christendotn, 
that luighty creation of the Church, has left an inefface- 
able ilnpression on Inoderll society. It has protected 
it at once from the excesses ana narrowness of such 
conquerors as the Itomans. :Never more can ODe 
political organiRation presunle to be the \vholt
 of tho 
world, and never again can it restrict luaD to its own 
boundarie::;. Even now, dislocated and con vu]seò, 
heaving with half-subdued revolutions, and torn by 
fatal schislIlS, gurope feels itself to he one, and the 
pride of the proudest nation sublnits to have its 
history treated but as a part and IneB) ber of a 
greater whole. \Ve have kept the terln barbarulls 
frolH the old Greek, but we have altered its force. 
· It no longer Ineans that which is strange, foreign to 
us, but that which breaks away froBI the universal 
law of civilised life, shared in COnll110n by so Iuan)" 
nations. Civilisation itself, the course of III an'::; 
teillporal destinies, can no longer be severed fro III 
that ocean of his eternal state into which it is seen 
to run. 
'fh us it is that the modern historian looks at society 
fronl a higher point of view than the ancient. Its 
centre and its law do not lie to hÎ1n in the nation, but 
in the greater whole of humanity, which the Pe
rson of 
the God-man has revealed to hin1- He sees before 
him a collection of nations ,vhich has indeed been a 
republic with a comnlon law, which still has parts and 
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meillbers, common s)"mpathies and antagonisms, where- 
in no one has a moral or intellectual primacy, but 
virtues balanced with great defects. It is a mutual 
give and take; an action and reaction all around him. 
IIere, perhaps, he sees a race at tbe top wave of its 
natural strength and energy, full of perseverance, 
rarely missing Sllccess, but proud, hard, and worldly. 
Then, again, there is another, wherein thought and 
action interpenetrate each other, nlore impulsive, frank, 
and tender, and withal so quick, keen, and homogeneous, 
that a single feeling will electrify the whole mass, a 
single man, the secret thougbt of the nation personified, 
assume absolute control, and weld them for a time into 
overwhelming force. A third appears with vast and 
yet unknown powers, of one growth and jet, in force 
of barbarism, Asiatic, in flexibility of civi1isation, Euro- 
pean, knit together by an almost unreasoning obedi- 
ence, and marshalled in a huge military hierarchy 
aspiring to future triurnphs. Fourth may come a troop 
of nations, differing in blood, in language, in social 
institutions, in their state of progress, but finding a 
siugle point of contact, a centre of unity, in the person 
of a corn mon sovereign, and upholding his throne for 
centuries with unwavering fidelity. Others, again, 
seem, as it were, the inferior, yet not unimportant, 
limos of a great confederacy; they fill up interstices 
in the huge fabric; while some are great rather in 
their past renown than in their present power, a '}Ilagni 
Iluminis ll1nbJ'a, once rich in arts and arnlS, and in the 
thought which rules mankind. In all these a course 
and progress are ever going on. A common civili- 
sation has its distinctive national colouring. Race 
and religion produce their blended result; and philo- 
sophical history has not only to recount facts with 
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rigid accuracy, not only to represent the panorama of 
war and peace, of outward action and inward develop- 
ment, as it goes on, but to compare and estilnate the 
progress, and weigh the nations in its scales by a 
standard which they all recogllise. 
] rave we, then, come to the proper subject of 
which we were in pursuit, and is such a philosophical 
history identical with the philosophy of history itself? 
'fhey have, indeed, I believe, Illnch ill COmlllOl1; but 
this latter is, if I mistake not, a yet lllaturer growth 
of civilisation. Let me endeavour to specify the dis- 
tinction between them. 
Into whatever aUiance history may call philosophy, 
still, if it be true to its own nature, its basis III ust be 
narration. It has to set forth events, ,vhether sinlple 
ur cOillplex, whether striking the inlagination by synl- 
pathy, or exercising the reason. Take, for instance, 
t.he history of a particular nation for a given period 
of moderate length, say of fifty years. IUl1uediately 
what a crowd of different subjects force themselves on 
the mind; war with its thou
and incidents, diploluacy, 
politics, legislation, literature, social econOIllY, religion. 
'rhis is but a sanlple. AU these require to be de- 
scribed. An accurate and vivid narrative of these 
HUlst precede the philosophical part of history, the 
deduction of results, comparison, contrast., generalisa- 
tion; nor will any alnoullt of philosophic skill in the 
latter part make up for want of dralnatic power in the 
fornler. '
et what a luedley is here! What a lllU1t.i- 
plicity of details! Each one of these subjects, the active 
force of a nation, its politics, its legislation, its literature, 
its social economy, its state of religion, has its own 
growth and progress, its philosophical point of vie\v, its 
manifold facts, and the laws which are their ultimate 
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ception in such a cluster of different subjects? 
It is at this point that the philosophy of history 
COUles upon the stage. Its special force lies in this 
very unity of conception. 
It chooses one of these subjects; it traces such one, 
as it were, frolll the cradle, fo]]ows it through all the 
ad ventures of its course, its trials, conflicts, progres- 
sions, defeats, recoveries, completion, and success; 
draws, as it were, the biography of an idea-gives 
life and colouring to an abstraction-sums up a chain 
of facts in their results. "The history of a nation," 
says 
f. de Barante-himseIf so skilful in narration- 
"does not consist only in the chronicles of its \vars 
and revolutions, in the living portrait of its illustrious 
men. So far is but the outward drama of history. 
There may be desired the history of causes that do 
not appear visibly; certain minds may even prefer 
it to the history of effects which disclose themselves to 
tlJe eye. All hurnan things are subject to a progres- 
sion, the law of which may be sought out in the midst 
of accidental and variable circumstances. There is 
an order of facts belonging to each kind of history. 
Historical interest will turn on the history of a re- 
ligion, of a legislation, of a science, of an opinion, of 
an art, as well as on a history, the scenes of which 
are represented in fields of battle, in the public places 
of cities, or at the courts of kings. Such histories," 
he continues, "in \vhich a philosophic genius follows 
across successive facts the development of an idea or 
the progress of a cause, have taken their place among 
the nlaster works of the human mind. Their beauty 
mainly depends on 'ltnity of conception, on the author's 
power to distinguish and arrange facts according to 
VOL. I. n 
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his purpose, according to the object of his researches 
d I . I ." 1 
all llS ana YHS. 
In such a work it would appear that history antI 
philosophy hav"e an equal share. It rests on a basis of 
facts. I t results in a science, and the scope of this 
science is to set forth the la\vs by which the political 
and social ,,,"orIel is governed. 
IIow can \ve attain to the knowledge of these laws? 
There is only oue way conceivable-by a cautious 
and conscientious induction of facts. This inùuction 
should be as patient, as rigorous, as scrupulous, a
 
extensive, as little warped by preconceived fancies or 
extraneous theories, as the induction on which the 
physical sciences are built, find which has been th
 
Inain instrunlent of their wonderful advance. 
l.et nle quote here the words of one ,,,ho has given 
us in his histories of civilisation in Europe and in 
France perhaps the 1110st finished specinlen of the 
natural qualities required to produce a Philosophy 
of ] Iistory. "\Yhat," says 1\1. G uizot, "is the spirit 
which prevails a.t present in the intellectnal order, 
in the research of truth, whatever be its object? A 
spirit of severity, prudence, and reserve, the scientific 
spirit, the philosophic method. This ruethod carefl1l1y 
observes facts, and only allows itself to generalisp 
slowly, progressively, in proportion as facts are known. 
This spirit has evidently prevailed for more than half 
a century " (we may now almost clOD ble that time) 
"in the sciences which are engaged on the rnaterial 
\vorld; it has. produced their progress and their glory. 
Its tendency is at present to penetratp more and n10re 
into the sciences of the moral world, into politics, 


1 1\1. de Barallte, llistoin des Ducs de BOllr!Jo!JlIc, Preface, pp. 9, 
10, I I. 
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history, and philosophy. On all sides the scientific 
nlethod extends itself and gains influence. On all 
sides is felt the necessity of taking facts for one's 
basis and rule. 
Ien are convinced that facts are the 
nlaterial of science; that no general idea can have 
any real value if it derive not its birth from facts, 
and be continually nourished by them as it grows to 
maturity. Facts are now, in the intellectual order, 
the power in credit." And he adds words which 
appear to me luminous with truth: "'V e are cast 
into a w0rId which we have not created nor invented. 
We find it there; we look at it; we study it. Need 
is that we must take it as a fact, for it subsists out- 
side of us, independently of us. It is on facts that 
our spirit exercises itself; it has facts alone for 
materials; and when it discovers their general la\vs, 
those laws are themselves facts which it verifies." 1 
I accept these principles fully and unreservedly. I 
would apply to events of the moral order what a famous 
philosopher says of physics, that the doctrine of final 
causes, when actively introduced, spoils them. No 
dOt:.bt, they have a final cause. No doubt, likewise, 
the whole course of events, as much in contingent as 
in nlaterial things, as much in the actions of free agents 
as in the unreasoning powers of nature, is foreordered 
and directed according to that end which is the first 
in the order of the divine counsels, as it is the last in 
execution. But it is not given to us, in this stage of 
our being, to jump at this hidden conclusion. 'The 
patient analysis of facts is 01l1' instrument of know- 
ledge, in politics and history, as in the animal and 
vegetable world. I can therefore feel no jealousy of 
facts, no fear of them, in the intellectual order. A 


1 Guizot, Civilisation en Fj'ance, Ire ]eçoll. 
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half-knowledge, a 111eagre induction, a hasty generali- 
sation-this indeed is to be feared as the parent of 
mUluberIess errors. There is, however, nothing nlore 
certain than that the order of lTIoral events, when 
fully disclosed, will be found to be governed by laws 
far transcending human ,visdoln to conceive, or the 
heart of 1nan to admire. In the nleantitne, if we 
follow any guide other than facts, we are but dwarfing 
the Divine Lawgiver to the lueasure of our fancy. 
Indeed, there is a solell1nity involved in this view' of 
facts which is seldom recognised. One thing, 
aid the 
heathen proverb, the Deity cannot do: undo thnt 
which is done. .A..nd is it Hot true that all which once 
has happened, which has become a fact, in so hap- 
pening passes, as it were, into an irrevocable oròer of 
things, and shares the in) III utability and eternity of the 
Alnlighty 1\faker? Thus it is even with the contingent 
acts of tuen, prescinding fronl the sin which luay be 
involved in theln. Once carried into effect, they forn) 
part of an universe which is God's creation; the systeln 
of which, in its infinitely llUlnerOllS detai]s, is one vast 
series of inductions, as to what is lIis being and 11 iH 
will, for without these they could not have been. 'rhe 
nleanest fact around us is one in an infinite series, and 
Leafs witness to an infinite pO"Ter. It is a disclosure 
of the Eternal; "for the invisible things of IIinl fron1 
the creation of the ,vorId are clearly seen, heing under- 
s
ood by the things that are made." rrhose, at least, 
,vho so look upon facts are not likely to disregard 
their in1portance. 
But if the philosophic historian must look to t.he 
induction of facts as the scientific luethod by ,vhich 
alone he can attain to a clearer and fuller view of the 
laws governing the political and social \vorld, yet there 
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are facts very intimately and universally concerning 
the actions of men and the course of humanity which 
come to him guaranteed by authority. 'Vb ether the 
mere observer would deduce them for himself, the 
experience of the ancient heathen is perhaps sufficient 
to decide in the negative. But that experience is 
likewise sufficient to show that, without fully admitting 
such facts, the course of human affairs was to the most 
sharp-sighted and reflecting among them dark, cheer- 
less, and even unintelligible. No one can be a great 
and true historian if his history be not written ,vith a 
fun conviction that three great powers move tbrough 
the whole course of human events. 1 There is a Divine 
Providence, which shapes things to its own ends, 
" rough-hew them how we will," and never leaves tbe 
mastery of results to the blind or iron force of chance 
or fate. There is a free will of man, left sacred in 
every human breast by that Divine Providence, not 
the slave of outward circumstances nor of inward 
pleasure, but the very basis of our moral being, and its 
inviolable citadel. And there is, by the permission of 
that same Providence, an ever-active power of evil, 
universal in his operation, and tempting every human 
free will to a false pleasure and an unreal good. If 
the human mind could not discern and recognise these 
three powers for itself from the mere contemplation of 
the outward facts of history, yet, at least, when tbey 
are disclosed by revelation, it sees infallible proof 
of their presence in those facts. No one of these has 
ever been denied or ignored by the historian without 
manifest injury to the truth and the con1pleteness of 
the view which he takes of human affairs. 
Nay, I am prepared to maintain that it was the 
1 Schlegel, Philosophy of History, Lect. xv, 
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very discerning and reasoning' on these three powerR, 
aud their joint operations in human aflilÌrs, which 
gave birth to that philosophy of history of which ,ve 
are no,v treating. And how can J better conclude 
these rcnlarks than by SOllie illustration 1'1'0111 facts of 
the principles which ha.ve been here lnaintained ? 
\Vhen, then, did hi
tory first appear divested of 
what is local, national, and ternporary? \Vhen did 
it cornp {oreth at length contern1Ïnous with the }l1nnan 
racc, and grasping its whole destiny? \Yho first allie<1 
it with philo
ophy so as to produce a work which Inay 
bp referred ef}ually to both? l[istory is ever thp 
pUI-t.rait of an e
isting civilisatioD. I t cannot fore- 
stall the progress of that ci vilis.\tioll, for the Inirror 
cannot retlect till the object be pre
ented to it, l\[ore- 
over, darkne
s and uncertainty brooded over the nlint1 ( 
of the ablest aUtI ll10St philosophical of the ancient 
historians, so that it nlay be doubted if hp recognispd 
either of those three powers which nlove through all 
tbe actions of Inen. Conseq l1ently it is abundantly J 
clear that no philosophy of history could be produced 
till Christianity ha.d sunk into the Ininds of lnen and 
nlouhled their thoughts. Now, it is not a 1ittlt:l 
singular that the same great .Father, \vho is usually 
considered thp parent of theology viewed as a science, 
has likewise given us the first specimen of the philo- 
sophy of history. That period of thirty years at the 
Lpgiulling of the fifth century, during which the fertile 
luind of St. 
\ugustine poured {or.th so nInny works to 
be the seed-plots of thought for future titHes, wa
 
itself one of the most irllportant and decisive in all 
history. I t 
a w for the first tilne the capture of 
itnperial l{onle, which fined the old world with 
dislnay. 'rhat ,vorld felt instinctively that it \vas 
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disappearing. The fountains of tbe great deep were 
broken up, and who could tell how much or what 
would remain standing after the deluge 
 On all sides 
tbe barbarians were bursting in, and the empire which 
had grown for a thousand years was uphea\"ed from 
its foundations. He who gave a theory of history at 
such a time was subjecting it to a rude trial. And 
again, it is worthy of note that tbe very capture of the 
city by Alaric led to the work in question. Rome, 
said certain Pagan writers, obtained the dominion of 
the world by thp aid of the gods. She is become 
Christian, and she falls. The objection seemed to 5t. 
Augustine to need nn answer. and he blends all the 
treasures of history and philosophy together in giving 
it in the great treati
e De Oi'eitatf Dt i. "r e are 
the children of thosp barbarians, adopted, tamed, re- 
generated b, the Church. ,,-relive far on the other 
side of that gulf into which all that wa
 beautiful, 
orderly, and peaceful of the old cirilisation was about 
to be cast. We have eighteen centuries behind us, 
and ;:,t. ..Augustine had four. ''''hat judgment should 
we pass on his work'-! I will take a SUmll1ary of 
it., drawn up by a very able modern historian, that 
yon may see how far it reaches such an ideal of the 
philosophy of history as I have sketched abo\"e. " 
-\ 
 
to what concerns history," says )1. .Änlédée Thierry, 
"the following is the idea of St. Augustine. The 
events of this world are neither fortuitous nor isolated. 
Divine Providence directs them, forms them into a 
series, causes them all to concur towards the same end, 
the triumph of truth and justice, such as they were 
re,ealed in the first instance to the Hebrew people, 
and a
 Jesus Christ came to confirm and announce 
them to the nations. 'Yhoe\ger listens to the voice 
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from on high, and follows it, belongs to the people of 
the elect, the City of God. Nigh to it llloves the city 
of the earth, df'voted to worldly interests, the city of 
pride aud dOlllÎnion, the persecutor of the saints, but 
which not the less labours, by means of which she is 
ignorant, for the kingdolll of God. Thus did Babylon 
in the east-thus does l{ollie in the west-both of 
then1 11 ueens of nations, both of thenl announced by 
prophecies, both of theul predestinf'd to spread abl'oad, 
the fortner th
 re\Telations of the Old rfestrunent, tlu"\ 
latter those of the N P\\. The kingdolll of l
ol11e was 
universal, beca.use such wa
 to be th
 kingdolll of 
CJ1l'ist. And as thp ancient law was but a preparation 
for the ne\\r, everything in the ancient world converged 
towards Home, and the acce::,sion of Jesus Christ, just 
as everything after that accession has concurred to the 
triunlph and the universality of the Christian faith. 
Never was }{oIne so powerful as sinc
, by the COlll- 
munication of Christ's religion, she attached to herself 
the barbarian nations bent formerly on her ruin. The 
Gauls burnt that l{onle which was subject to the false 
gods; the soldiers of Hannibal would have Inadf' her 
a heap of stones; the Christian 

laric recoils froln 
the destruction of Christiun llome; he Inakes himself 
her master, and preserves her." 1 
I t is the Il1ain idea which is here so valuable. rfhe 
atmosphere of Tacitus and the lurid glare of his Honle, 
cOlllpared with St. Augustine's world, are like the 
shades in \vhich Achilles deplored the loss of life I 
contrasted with a landscape bathed in the lllorning 1 
light of a southern sun. Yet how much more! 
Inaterial n1Îsery was there in the tÎIne of St. Augustine l 
than in the time of Tacitus! In spite of the excesses 
1 llistoiï"e de lit Uaule, Intmduction, p. 34 0 . 
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in which the .elllperors might indulge within the walls 
of their palace or of ROll1e, the fair fabric of civilisa- 
tion filled the whole Roman world, the great empire 
was in peace, and its nlultitude of nations were 
brethren. Countries which now forn1 great kingdoms 
of themselves were thell tranquil me ill bel's of one body 
politic. 1Ien could traverse the coasts of Italy, Gaul, 
Spain, Africa, Syria, Asia 
linor, and Greece, round to 
Italy again, and find a rich, sn1Ïling land covered by 
prosperous cities, enjoying the same laws and institu- 
tions, and possessed in peace by its children. In St. 
Augustine's time all had changed. On many of these 
coasts a ruthless, uncivilised, unbelieving, or mis- 
believing enemy had descended. Tl.rough the whole. 
empire there was a feeling of insecurity, a cry of 
helplessness, and a trembling at what was about to 
come. Yet in the pages of the two writers the 
contrast is just in the inverse ratio. In the Pagan, 
everything seems borne on by an iron fate, which 
tramples on the free will of man, and overwhelms the 
virtuous before the wicked. In the Christian, order 
sb.ines in the Inidst of destruction, and nlercy dispenses 
the severest humiliations. It was the symbol of the 
coming age. And so that great picture of the Doctor, 
Saint, and Philosopher laid hold of the minds of n1en 
during these centuries of violence which followed, and 
in which peace and justice, so far from embracing 
each other, seelned to have deserted the earth. And 
in moderll times a great genius has seized upon it, and 
developed it in the Discourse on Universal History. 
Bossuet is \vorthy to receive the torch from St.' 
Augustine. Scarcely could a more majestic voice or a \ 
more philosophic spirit set forth the double succession 
of empire and of religion, or exhibit the tissue wrought 
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by Divine Providence, hUJnan free wilJ, and the per- 
n1Ïtted power of evil. 
I do not say that the scientific Illethod reached its 
full perfection in either of these great authors. 1 
do nut t:;ay that in the latter theory uever encroaches 
on the dOlnaill of facts. Nor have I tillle to touch 
on the relation which the conrse of Juan's telnporal 
destiny holds to that of his eternal, or the bearing 
of history on theology, and how much the philosopher 
luay a.sSUlue fl'OIll the theologian. These great rnen 
were, above all, theologians, and if they in any r
spect. 
stretched their O\VIl provinc
 too far, the tendency 
of things has since been so n1uch in the contrary 
direction that there is little tlanger of their exalnpl
 
in this respect being followed. 
Nothing of this sort, certainly, can be charged on a 
living author-at once statesman, orator, philosopher 
and historian of the highest rank-who has given 
to us, on a less extensive subject, a philosophy of 
history in its most finished and accurate fornl. The 
very attempt, on the part of 
L Guizot, to dra\v out 
a picture of civilisation during fourteen hundred year's, 
and to dissect through that immense and ever-changing 
period the course of society in so Jnany countries, 
indicates 110 ordinary power. rfhe partial fulfilment of 
the design may be said to have elevated the philosophy 
of history into a science. In this work may be found 
the nlost important rules of the science accurately 
stated; but the work itself is the best exalnple of ( 
philosophic method and artistic execution united to I 
illustrate a complex subject. A careful study of \ 
original authorities, a patient induction of facts, a 
cautious generalisation, the philosophic eye to detect 
analogies, the painter's power to group results, and 
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above all, a unity of conception \vhich no nlultiplicity 
of details can en1 barrass-these are some of the lllain 
qualifications for a philosophy of history, which I 
should deduce from these 'works. ì
 et while the 
action of Providence and that of human fr'ee will are 
carefully anù beautifully brought out, \vhile both may 
b
 said to be points of predilection to the author, he 
has not alluded, so far as I am aware, to the great 
evil spirit and. his personal operation. Strong as he 
is, he has been apparently too weak to bear the scoff 
of modern infidelity, "he believes in the Devil "- 
unless, indeed, the cause of this lies deeper, and 
belongs to his philosophy; for if there be one subject 
out of which eclecticism can pick nothing to its taste, 
it would be the permitted operation of the great fallen 
spirit. Nor will the warmest admiratio
 of his genius 
be mistaken for a concurrence in all his judgrnents. 
I presume not to say how far such an author is 
sometimes, in spite of himself, unjust, from the point 
of view at which he draws his picture. Whether and 
how far he be an eclectic philosopher, let others decide: 
i
 would be grievous to feel it true of such a mind; 
for it is the original sin of that philosophy to make 
the universe rotate round itself. Great is its com- 
placency in its own conclusions, but there runs through 
them one mistake-to fancy its
lf in the place of 
God. 
It is, perhaps, these works and their great influence 
which led to another effort of the philosophic mind in 
the defence of Catholicism as to its action on society, 
by the lamented Balmez, too soon removed frolll 
Spain and from the Church. With less unity of 
conception, with Jess scientific nlethod, above all, far 
better in its idea than in execution, it yet exemplifies 
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the philosophy of history; more so, I think, than the 
volulne of the celebrated Gerrnan who has had the 
honour of giving its nallle to the science. \Ve Iniss, 
indeed, in Frederic 
chlegel the accura.cy, lucidity, and 
point, the aJInirable concentration of the great French 
mind above mentioned. Yet there is enough in his 
volurne, in its wide stores of thought and illllllen
e 
learning, to justify the title \vhich he has assuIlled. 

t. Augustine, Bossuet, Guizot, Balmez, 
chlegel: 
I have taken these nanIes not to exhaust, but to 
illustrate the subject. J[ere wp have thé ancient and 
the IHodern society, Africa and France, 8pain and 
Germany, and the Christian l11ind in each, thrown 
upon the facts of history. They point out, I think, 
sufficiently a COIllll10n result. But alnid the founders 
of a new scieilce who shall represent our own country? 
Can I hesitate, or can I venture, in this place and 
company, to mention the hand which has directed the 
scattered rays of light from so many sources on the 
\vild children of Central Asia? That hand has pro- 
duced before us the outcast of the hunlall race in his 
untalllable ferocity, has produced hinl before us for the 
abhorrence of mankind, the infamy of nations. Tho 
Turk, indeed, is he before whom the earth herself 
ceases to be a mother, by whom man's blood has ever 
been shed like water, wOIllan's honour counted as the 
vilest of things, and nature's nlost sacred laws publicly 
and avowedly outraged. rfo sketch the intrinsic char- 
acter of barbarislll and civilisation, and out of common 
historical details, travel, H,nd observation, to show the 
ineffaceable stamp of race and temper reproducing 
itself through the long series of ages, surely expresses 
the idea which we Inean by the "philosophy of 
history." 
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We have seen how the strong light of Catholic truth 
and teaching gave to history its unity and its univer- 
sality, reducing the nation under the greater whole of 
the race, subordinating the city of Romulus to the 
City of God. It ,vas by discerning the growth and 
progress of that City of God that the Catholic Doctor, 
St. Augustine, seized upon it as the central point 
in the destinies of man, which, while dominion passes 
froll1 country to country and from race to race, rernaÌns 
fixed and immutable. And this idea penetrated and 
took possession of Christian history for more than a 
thousand years. At length a violent schism arose, 
which severed from the City of God a portion of the 
civi1ised world. They who were outside felt no longer 
touched by its glories or soothec1 by its promises, and 
the last three centuries have witnessed on their part 
repeated attempts to construct histories-and philo- 
sophical histories too-which either ignore the exist- 
ence, or disfigure and misrepresent the operation, of 
the City of God. rrhe grand exploit of these \vriters 
is to blot the sun out of the world. Their utmost 
sl<ill consists in throwing themselves back into the 
position of the heathen, when there ,vas no truth, but 
every man's opinion. Their total success would be to 
banish from their readers' minds, and to exclude from 
their own, the thought that God had become lTIan, had 
sphered his truth in a society, and subordinated the 
whole course of events unto the trial of TIlen, of nations, 
and of races, in accepting or rejecting that truth, in 
combating or forming a part of that society. rro all 
such men a philosophy of history becomes by their 
own fault as impossible, as ,vithout their Q"wn fault it 
was to Livy or Tacitus. But there is scarcely a period or 
a fact of early, or mediæval, or modern þistory, which 
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this perverted view of things has not n1Ïsrepresented; 
anù it is necessary to allude to it, since our own country 
has been the chief seat of the error. None can ask for a 
nobler intellectual work than to be instrl1nlental in any 
sort to the restoration of truth to history. l\Iay \ve not 
hope that this also is a glory reserved for those who 
have in the midst of them one who sits in Peter's Chair 
at the centre of the earth, alone immovable where all is 
fluctuating; who may well possess and cOlunlunicate to 
his children the secret of history, for he has seen age 
after age and people after people pass hy hiIn ? They 
are gone, and he remains the 
n.nle, to be to all futufe 
generations what h
 was to thenl
trl1th's pil1ar, or its 
witness. i:3 dct c't 'rìLum'11/c ð d 'bit. 
And this would seenl to be the 
pecial work in 
history of the present age, and the ages \vhich are to 
cOlne. If" facts are the power in credit," so never 
before were they cOlnnlunicated in such abundance to 
the curiosity of mankind. The predicted times arp 
COHl
 upon us; "Jnany run to and fro, and knowledge 
is increased." rrhe world, indeed, in all its aspects, 
is ran
acked fOf facts. Not only all that concern the 
experitnental sciences, but all that belong to the nloral 
field of human action, are gathered together before us 
as in a museUlll. Life seems too short to exhaust the 
documents that belong eV
n to a single generation. 
The ends of the earth are brought to Ineet, and a tide 
of traveBers is continually going forth to sweep every 
creek and shore of civilised or unciviliscd life, and to 
lay up the results of their observation fOf posterity; 
not to say that every age inherits the riches of its 
predecessors. In the records of human thought 
accnnlulation is ever going on: the individual mind 
passes away; but the collective mind continues its 
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ceaseless progress. It is said that the greatest philo- 
sopher of antiquity availed himself of the power and 
wealth of his Inighty pupil, Alexander, to collect 
animals for tbe study of natural history. But the 
poorest child of n10dern civilisation is richer than 
Aristotle 'vith the stores of Alexander at his feet. 
Rather, the student of history is embarrassed with the 
boundlessness of the wealth set out before him. It is 
obvious that the special work of such a period must 
be to select and com bine, to analyse and construct. 
In this direction a work is possible now which in 
former days no power of mind could accomplish, 
because the materials were ,vanting. A subject of 
importance may be chosen, pursued through centuries 
and nations, every fact bearing on it noted, the ex- 
perience of most dissimilar circumstances calculated; 
and the result may be to throw a new light on even 
the leading motives which governed 8uch times and 
countries. The actors themselves and their contelTI- 
poraries are usually unconscious of those very lTIotives. 
"One must be outside the picture," says an able' 
h istorian,1 " to know well its striking and characteristic 
points." It is in such studies, perhaps, that the mind 
is most sensibly affected by that wonderful mystery ot 
Almighty power, the Providence which rules the free 
actions of men. 'Vho has not gazed with admiration 
on a swarm of insects unconfusedly engaged, with 
ceaseless industry and unity of purpose, in the work 
of their hive? Who has not felt arrested at the spec- 
tacle of the Divine mind which planted this instinct 
within tbem, and reveals itself in such effects? 
Look no,v on the hive of men, where every ODe pos- 
sesses not instinct, but the diviner gifts of memory, 
I l\I. de Barante. 
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understanding, and will-where everyone has an 
origin of action and choice in himself, which is 
essentially free, which he is ever exercising. And 
yet no less the whole hive conspire to a work beyond 
the thought and a.irn of the individual, beyond that of 
the mass-everyone goes his own way, but all go to- 
gether a ,yay they wot not of, and a man's free will 
works out God's intention. Gazing on such a scene, 
,ve realise the poet's thought, and admire with hiIn 


"La Proyvidcnl:l che governa il mondo 
Con (Iud ('onsiglio nel qllale ogni aspetfo 
Crcato è vinto pria che vada al fOIldo.
: I 


Such is human history in its highest aspect; a Inost 
wonderful and entrancing sight. In thus analysing, 
conlparing, sorting, and combining facts, the philosophy 
of history has a great field open before it. If carried 
out faithfnlly and conscientiously, no science can bA 
fraught with more important advantage to Inankint1. 
'fhe sinlple recitation of great deeds win ever po:s:se:ss 
å charIll for the human Inind; but the philosophic 
ind uction and inference frotH facts is replete with in- 
struction for the race, and prepares the future against 
the errors of the past. 
If such be indeed the philosophy of history, IllY 
hearers may fairly ask what right or title have 1 to 
take any part in so great a \york ? Now to this I reply 
that I have not sought a post., but obeyed a call. 2 
It is a ca]} the natur
 of which I had never thought 
of tin it was I1Jade; in fo11owing it T obeyed another's 
judglnent, not toy own. 1 put Iny feebleness under 


I ] )alltë, Parad. xi. 2K 
2 The a.uthor was appointed, uudt::r the rt'ctor:;hip of Dr. Newmau, 
to the P/)st of If'ctnrer on the" Philo:-;ophy of Historv " in the Catholic 
Univerliity of Ireland. 
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the shield of his authority. I recognised hiln, indeed, 
as one of the chiefs among the sons of thought, a.nd 
felt that it was glory enough for me to serve under 
him. I reflected also that the fortress of error, w ltich 
we are besieging, is of enormous force; the despotisnl 
of self-will, for many a long year ruling undisputed, 
has filled it full with all the munitions of war; its 
defenders are proud and stubborn. That the fortress 
will one day be taken, I know full well; but who will 
take it, is another story. 
lany and nlany a soldier 
will fall before it; yet., in the day of its capture, their 
toil, their suffering, their it may be unnoticed fall and 
unbonoured lot, will not have been in vain. They will 
have a portion of the success; for they spent in it 
their force and their life, which is all that the bravest 
can do. If such be my portion, I accept it beforeha.nd 
willingly. The soldier who so fights cannot be pre- 
sumptuous; for his trust is in his commander and his 
cause, not in himself. It is not his part to judge 
whether the work is according to his strength; for it 
conIes to him as a duty to be fulfilled, the spring of 
\vl1ich is not ambition, but obedience. 
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'rilE eTnpirt-' of .&-\ugnstus inherited the whole civilisa- 
tion of the ancient world. 'Vhatever political and 
social knowledge, whatever n10ral or intellectual truth, 
whatever useful or elegant arts" t.he enterprising race 
of Japhet" had acquired, preserved, and accumulated 
in th
 long conrse of centuries since the beginning of 
history, had descended without a break to ROTne, with 
the dOluinion of all the countries washed by the 

Iediterranean. For her the \visdonl of Egy pt and of 
all the East had been stored up; for her Pythagoras 
and Thales, Socrateb, Plato, and Aristotle, and all the 
schools besides of Grecian philosophy suggested by 
these names, had thought; for her horoaster, as \vell 
as Solon and Lycurgus, legislated; for her Alexander 
conquered, the races which he subdued forn1ing but n 
portion of her en1pire. Every city in the' ears of 
whose youth the poems of Honler were fau1Ìliar as 
household words owned her sway. ller magistrates, 
fron1 the Northern Sea to the confines of Arabia, 
issued their decrees in the language of empire-the 
Latin tongue; while, as men of letters, they spoke 
and wrote in Greek. }""or her Carthage had risen, 
founded colonies, discovered distant coasts, set up a 
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world-wide trade, and then fallen, leavin ;J "'th'- 
en1 pife of Africa and the West, with the lessons of a 
long experience. Not only so, but likewise Spain, 
Gaul, and all the frontier provinces, from the Alps to 
the 111011th of the Danube, spent in her service their 
strength and skill; supplied her armies with their 
bfavest youths; gave to hef Senate and hef knights 
their choicest minds. The vigour of new and the 
culture of long-polished races were alike en1 ployed in 
the vast fabric of her P9wer. In fact, every science 
and art, all human thought, experience, and discovery, 
had poured their treasure in one stream into the 
bosonl of that society which, after forty-four years of 
undisputed rule, Augustus had consolidated into a 
new system of government, and bequeathed to the 
charge of Tiberius. 
It is hard to conceive adequately what a spectator 
called" the immense majesty of the Roman peace." 1 
Where now in Europe, impatient and uneasy, a group 
of half-friendly nations jealously watches each other's 
progress in power, and the acquisition of a province 
threatens a general war, Rome nlaintained, from 
generation to generation, in tranquil sway, an empire 
of which Gaul and Spain, Britain and North Africa, 
Switzerland and the greater part of Austria, Turkey 
in Europe, Asia 
linor, Syria, and Egypt, formed but 
. single limbs, members of her mighty body. Her 
roads, spreading as a network over this immense 
territory from their common centre, the golden mile- 
stone of her Forum, under the palace of her emperors, 
expressed the unity of that spirit with which she 


I Pliny, Nat. His. xxvii. 1. "Immensa Romanæ pads majestate, 
non homines modo diversis inter se terris gelltibusqne, verum etiam 
mont
s et excedentia in nubes juga partusque eornm pt herbas quoque 
invicem ostf'ntante." 
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ruled thp earth, her su bject, levelling the 11l0untaiu 
and filling up the valley, for the rcarch of her arnlie
, 
the caravans of her Inerchandise, and the even s\veep 
of her legislation. A moderatp fleet of 6000 ...;ailors 
at l\Ii:::;enuJn, and another at Havenlla, a flotilla at 
Forlllll J ulii, and another in the Black ;:;ea, of half 
that force, preserved the whole .:\Iediterranéan frolll 
piracy; 1 and every nation borùering on its shores 
could freely interchange the proùuctions of their 
industry. rrwo slnaller arnlaments of 24 ve
sels each, 
on the H.hine and the Danube, secured the enlpire 
from northern incursion. I n the tirue of Tibpriu
 a 
forc
 of 25 legions aud 14 cohorts, Jnaking 17 1,500 
Illen, ,vith about an equal nUlllber of auxiliary troop:." 
that is, in all an arnlY of 340,000 nIen, sufficed not 

o llluch to preserve internal order, which rested on 
other and surer ground, but to guard the frontiers Of 
a vast population. It is calculated at 120,000,000,2 
and inhabited the very fairest regions of the earth, 
of which the great :\Iediterranean Sea wa
 a sort of 
central and domestic lake. This arnlY itsplf, th us 
Jnoderate in nUlnber, was not, as a rule, stationed 
in cities, but in fixed quarterö on the frontiers as a 
guard against external foes. 3 Th us, for instance, 
the whole interior of Gaul possessed a garrison of 
1200 nlen only; that Gaul which, in the year 1860, 
in a time of peace, thought it necessary for internal 
tranq uillity and external rank and security, to have 
626,000 men in arms. 4 Again, Asia }"finor had no 


I Champagny, Les Ct::5ars, iii. 3 86 . 
2 By Gibbon estimated at 120,000,000; by Döllillger (lleidenthum 
ulld Judenthum, i.) at about 100,000,000. 
3 Champagny. iii. 3 86 . 
4 'rhe Daily Tcllyrllph, on August 20, 1864, calculatt:d the number 
of luell in arms in Eurupe, in a time of peace, at 5,000,000; the calcu- 
lation being taken frum the budgets of the several cuuntries. The 
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military force: that most beautiful region of the earth 
teemed with princely cities, enjoying the civilisation 
of a thousand J'ears, and all the treasures of art 
an.d industry, in undisturbed repose. And within 
its unquestioned boundaries the spirit, moreover, of 
I
onlall rule was far other than that of a military 
discipline, or of a bureaucracy and a police pressing 
,vith ever-watchful suspicion on every spring of 
civil life. The principle of its governlnent was not 
that no population could be faithful which was not 
kept in leading-strings, but rather to leave cities and 
corporations to }nanage their own affairs themselves. 
Thus, its march was firln and strong, as one whose 
empire was assured, but for this very reason devoid 
alike of fickleness and haste. 1 
Under the peace of so vast an enlpire, guarded 
rather by the majesty of the l
omall name than by the 
amount of force employed, the inhabitants of three 
continents, with ready transit by roads, canals, river
, 
and the great central sea at their comnland, had un- 
exampled facilities of COlnmerce. No theory of free 

ral1e could equal the advantages arising from unity of 
empire; for the public tranquillity being Hlaintained 
at so slight a cost, this vast dominion was free from a 
large part of that burden of ta.xation which presses 
on modern industry, when the penalty of past 
wars is felt during even the uncertain periods of 
intermittent peace. Far indeed was the pa.!' ROJ}u(na 
relTIoved fronl that armed jealousy of rival nations, 
the sole resource of the world after the forfeiture of its 
spiritual unity, which is termed the balance of power. 
revenues of these countries were estimated at 1:314,000,000, of which 
their armies and navjps cost 1:123,000,000 a year. 
d . l D?l
inge f r, Æ h ciel. llnd Jud., i. 3-t--5. Champagny, iii. 100, gives the 
Þ;pOSltlOll 0 t e army. 
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rrhen, on the contrary, fron1 t.he llhine and Danube 
to the ùeserts of Africa; frolH utlnost Spain to the 
El1phrate
, no war, nor suspicion of war, could arise. 
Of such a period rrertullian wrote: "The world itself 
is opened up. anci becomes from day to day n10r
 
civilised, and increases the SUtH of hnlnan enjoYlnent. 
Every place is reached, is become known, is full of 
business. Solitudes, fatuous of old, hav
 changed their 
aspects under the richest cultivation. The plough has 
levelled forests, and the beasts that prey on man have 
given place to those that serve hitn. Corn waves on 
the sea-shore; rocks are opened out into roads; 
lnarshe
 are drained; cities art> lnore nU1l1erOllS now 
than villages in fOrIner tilne. The island has lost it.s 
savag
ness, and the cliff its desolation. Houses spring 
up everywherp, and men to dweU in them. On all 
sides are government and lifp. 'Vhat better proof 
can we have of the n1ultiplication of our race than that 
tnan is uecotne a drug, while the very elements scarcely 
Ineet our needs; our wants ontrnn th
 supplies; and 
the complaint is geupral that ,ve have 
xhausted even 
lIature." 1 
And this Itome herself, the centre, the ruler, the pre- 
siding genius of the civilised \vorld-she ,vho, in the 
words of Strabo, "had taught hun1anity to Tuan" 2_ 
what was the life which she bestowed on her inhabi- 
tants? Judge of it by the gift of an emperor to his 
people: of such gifts there were tnany in Rome. A 
vast square, of more than a thousanfJ feet, compre- 
hended within its various courts three great divisions. 
One contained libraries, picture and sculpture galleries, 
music-halls, and every need for the cultivation of the 


1 De Anima, 30; referred to by Champag-ny, iii. 196. 
2 See Cha.mpagllY, iii. 200; Dandolo, Romae -i Papi, cap. iii. \'01. i. 122. 
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n1Ïnd. .A. second, courts for gymnastics, riding, 
wrestling, and every bodily exercise. A third, the 
batbs: but how little the word associated with modern 
poverty conveys a notion of the thing! There were 
tepid, vapour, and swimming baths, accon1panied with 
perfumes and frictions, giving the body an elastic 
suppleness. Then as to their material: alal{aster vied 
with marble; Inosaic pavenlents with ceilings painted 
in fresco; walls were incrusted in ivory, and a softened 
daylight reflected from mirrors; while on all sides a 
host of servants were engaged in the various offices of 
the.bath. The afternoon siesta is over; a bell sounds; 
the Therrnæ open. There all Ronle assembles to chat, 
to criticise, to declaim. There is coffee-house, theatre, 
exchange, palace, school, museum, parliament., and 
drawing-roon1 in one. There is food for the n1Înd, 
exercise and refreshment for the body. There, if any- 
w here, the eye can be satisfied with seeing and the ear 
wit h hearing, and every sense and every taste find but 
a too ready gratification. This feast of intellect, this 
palace of ancient power and art., is open daily without 
cost, or for the smallest coin, to every Roman citizen. 
Private wealth in modern times bestows a few of these 
gifts on a selec
 number; but poor as well as rich 
could revel then, without fear of exhaustion, in this 
treasure-house of nlaterial civilisation. For all is the 
gift of the imperial delegate to the people whom he 
serves and represents. The establishment is a grace- 
ful hOlnage offered by the chosen of the nation to his 
constituents, "ho, according to the theory, have invested 
him with the plenitude of t.heir collective power. 
N or must we here forget the greatest gift which 
the Roman En1pire bestowed upon the human race- 
a system of equal la\v; a systen1 which, in spite of the 
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force froIH without, that at last broke up the elll pire, 
btill lived on, was first the admiration of thp barbarian 
conqueror, then instructed him, anù finally subdued 
hiIu to a willing hOInage. .And that ROlllan law 
should thus have broadened out into an universal 
system of equal rightf' for all, is the nlore wonderful 
because at the beginning it treated the Inost ele- 
mentary and necessary rights of Ulan in society a
 in 
the strictest sense national, or rather civic privileges. 
If the l:oman could legally lnarry, and possess tbe 
power of a husband anò a father; if he could inherit, 
acquire, and transmit property, he could do all these 
things, not because he was a Ulan, but because he ,vas 
a citizen of 1{on1e. rrhe stranger residing within his 
borders could do none of theln. But. when, in the 
last century of the republic, Rome becanle a ,vorld- 
wide poY\er, and was brought as a ruler into daily 
contact with the nlost different nations, each possessing 
its own customs, laws, and rights, this old stern and 
1110st exclusive system of the Twelve Tables became 
supplen1ented, lllodified, corrected in a thousand details. 
Under the ceaseless labour and thought of philosophic 
.i urisconsults, applying general principles, the science 
of Tight was gradually formed. A barbarous ground- 
work of civic privileges, local, arbitrary, relative in 
the highest degree, and full of the most galling in- 
equality, became in process of time, without sudden 
change, by the slo\v and gradual deduction of Ronlan 
genius and Greek su btilty, a complete system of natural 
equity, with a sort of philosophic precision and mathe- 
nlatical elegance. l This great result had not indeed 
been accomplished at the tÌ1ne ,ve are considering, the 
fifty years "7hich succeeded the Incarnation, but things 


1 i'See Champagny, iv. 94- 102 . 
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were in progress towards it. Rome was\ringlrt. Iftll 
civilisec1 nations to have and to acknowledge 000 
law, a law not imposed by the power of the victorious 
nation, but resulting from the good sense of all. Conse- 
quently, what we now call Roman law simply meant 
a great revolt of universal equity against institutions 
originally peculiar to the ROlDan people. 
For this 1naterial fabric of surpassing power and 
extent rested upon more than nlaterial foundations. 
Itolne 'vas not merely th
 nlighty conqueror, but the { 
skilful assimilator of the human race. Her reign 
would not have acquired and deserved the name of 
a majestic peace but for this. And to appreciate 
her po,ver and her merit herein we must look beneath ,/ 
the surface. Perhaps if we conlpare her for a moment 
with other great cities \vhich \vere nlost distinguished 
an1Ïd the thousands comprised in her dominion, this 
will be most apparent. We will choose none but 
the heads of former empires, the chief 1ights of 
civilisation. 
First of aU, Athens. She had been a great naval 
p0wer, a great enlporiulli of traffic; she was still, as 
she had been for ages, a great centre of human 
thought and speculation. Once the tributes of nlany 
Greek cities tlo\ved to her, and she became the repre- 
sentative of the Greek name. The most beautiful 
buildings of the world raised upon her acropolis out 
of the wealth of her subjects testified to what had 
been her sway. But she had not the gift of making 
this sway acceptable to her tributaries. They quickly 
revolted from her, and her empire pa.ssed like a dream. 
Henceforth her reign ,vas restricted to the arts of 
peace: painting, music, and sculpture, poetry, eloquence, 
and philosophy, the natural gifts of the most gifted 


. 
. 
'-. . , 
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among ancient races, chos
 her for their hOlne. The 
great and wise of the parth loved to visit her, and 
to spend a time of study within her walls, reverencing 
t he shadow of departed political greatness, but lnore 
enjoying the light of present culture and refinement, 
nay, charmed by the very clearness of the atlllosphere, 
anò the h UPS of a spot renowned for its lovelines
, 


,. "'here on the 
Egean shore a city Rtand
 
Built nohly, pure the ail', .HId light the 
()il." 



ens was of old and gradual growth; bu t 
A ntioch was l:ìelected by a rich and brilliant sovereign 
for the head of his elnpir
. 
he was crowned (
ueen 
of the East at her birth; and 
o long as the king<1onl 
of the Seleucidæ lasted, its princes found in their beau- 
tiful 
\ntioch a residence to their mind. rrhey poured 
out u pOll her their weaIt h, and her lovely cliluate lent 
itself to every invention of luxury. Seated in a 
Inatchles
 yalley between two range
 of lofty 1110Un- 
tains, she grew till four cities, each enclosed within its 
own walls, extended frolll beyond the deep-flowing 
Ol'ontes to the heights of 1\10unt Silpius, and her 
battleluents, still towering over craig and ravine, even 
in their ruins astonish the traveller. All the races of 
the East found in her their home: there Greek and 
Oriental civilisation joine<1 handlS; and she continued 
for ages, under Itonlan don1Ïnion, a spot where the 
wealthy delighteò to dwell, her Syrian magnificence 
el11 bellished by no long series of Ronlan elnperors. 
Caligula, Trajan, and lIadrian built her baths; Anto- 
ninus Pins paved her chief street w'ith Egyptian 
granite. For more than eight hundred years this 
glory lasted, until she was taken 3nd destroyed by 
Chosroes. But what, as a hpathen city
 are .A.ntioch's 
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contributions to the human race? She was a splendid I 
capital, a choice abode of luxury and power, and 
mothing more. 
Greater yet than 
och, fairest of all fair 
cities, yielding to Rome only in size, but her rival, 
perhaps her superior, in traffic, was Alexandria. 
Chosen by one of the greatest conquerors and sove- 
reigns to be a military and commercial metropolis, she 
collected in her bosom the trade of three continents. 
Fronl the beginning Egyptian, Greek, and Jew had 
each in her their quarter; but every nation of the 
empire, and Indians, Scythians, and Ethiopians from 
beyond it, were represented there. Occupying a 
broad tongue of land between the sea and the lake 
:ßIareotis, from which every fog was scattered by the 
northern winds that yentilate the Delta in sunlmer,t 
her dry atmosphere preserved for centuries the colour 
and outline of her buildings unimpaired. Not a flute 
of her pillars or a flower of their capitals was marred 
by time; and eye-witnesses tell us that no city of the 
world presented such a scene of beauty and grandeur 
as that which met the traveller disembarking at the 
Gate of the l\loon, and passing to the Gate of the Sun, 
froln sea to sea, through a street lined \vith colunlns. 2 
This was crossed by a chief thoroughfare of like beauty 
and more thnn four miles long, while her quays lined 
the two harbours, and exhibited the productions of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa in abundance, unrivalled by 
Rome herself. All that the Selencidæ had done for 
Antioch, and nlore yet, the Ptolemies had done for 
Alexandria. They hnd nwde her the great school of 


1 
trabo, vi. 17. 
2 Achilles Tatius, lib. \". beginning. Diodorus Siculu
, xvii. 52. 
Strabo, vi. 17. 
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philusophy and nledicine. Iler 
erapoion and !\Iu
puln 
haù 110 equals ill the \vorld for grandeur. t;he joined 
then in herself the glory of 
.\.thens and of 
\nt.ioch; 
a seat no less of thought, study, and Jnental culture 
than of material wealth. She was the full-grown 
offspring of 
-\.lexander, sharing his double great- 
ness frolll her birth to her end, and this brilliant life 
lasted for wen-nigh a thousand years, until she yielded 
to the ...lrab destroyer. ì T et what great contribution 
did she, too, as a heathen city, leave to the hUJuan 
race? 
Greater than Atllen
, Antioch, and Alexandria, III 
the Inaterial order, Rome excelled them yet more In 
this, that she had at once the will and the power to 
communicate to othcrs that which was most precious 
of all her posse
sions in her own eyes, in the eyes of 
her subjects, and in the eyes of posterity: her political 
and civil rights, her citizpnship. IreI' great instrument 
in the government of rnen, her great means ofpreserv- 
ing that nlajestic peace which \vas the true glory of her 
elllpire, was this gift of irllparting her own rights in 
various degrees to the conquered. 1 fer mode of doing 
this well deserves nlention, since it lets us into the 
secret of her power. 
'rhe Latin city which in her cradle had grown 
upon the ruins of Alba Longa, taking its citizens as 
the most precious spoil of victory to be her own, had 
pursued the sanle policy t.hrough seven hundred years 
of increasing power. Thus all Italy had gradually 
acquired the right of Roman citizenship. For she, 
for the first titue in history, had created a citizenship 
independent of nlaterial walls and 1imits. IIer rule 
was not the exclusion of the stranger and the isolation 
of the city; hut to attract, to associate, and to extend. 
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How did she effect this? Let us take an instance. 
Augustus found the Alpine valleys descending on 
Italy still in possession of the native tribes. Having 
conq uered tbe warlike Salesi in the largest and fairest 
of these, he terminated a series of rebellions by selling 
for slaves their nlale population; but in the Inidst of 
the valley he planted a colonia. A legion of veteran 
soldiers, with standards displayed, with their tribunes, 
centuries, and cohorts, marched to the chosen spot. 
At their head the augur, the ponti
 the notary, and 
the land-surveyor took their place. The ground was 
solemnly marked out according to the sacerdotal laws 
of Etruria; the omens taken; the lines drawn; officer 
and private received his portion according to his rank. 
In the midst of the ground so allotted the sacred 
plough traced the enclosure without ,vhich there could 
be no legal city, the pomærium imaging that of Rome. 
The parallelogram so formed was intersected by two 
lines, terminating at the four cardinal points, \vhich 
marked the site of four gates, sacred and inviolable 
as those of Rome, ,vhile at tbe point of intersection 
,vaß the forum, the likeness of that whose name had 
become famous over all the earth. Out of the armed 
force, which had thus become citizen, the new republic 
chose duunlviri, who were its consuls; and decem- 
virs, who formed its senate. Three hundred families 
answered to the three hundred original Ronlan gentes; 
thirty decemvirs to the three hundred senators; there 
,vas priest for priest, and sacrifice for sacrifice. There 
was Rome herself in her fourfold aspect of camp, city, 
temple, and field. l It was henceforth Roman soil, 
d welt in by Roman citizens with all civil and political 
rights. 


1 "Campus, urbs, templum, ager Romanu
,Jt 
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Forth with the new republic becaule in its district 
a sentinel, a citallel, a capital of 110man power: the 
centre of all existing civilisation, anll besides, the 
1l1arket-place, tribunal, ernporiuln to all the neigh- 
bourhood. Every occupation nud business of life drew 
the natives aronnd to it. There only on Inarket- 
days could they exchange their goods and make their 
purchases; there, if strife arose between neighbours, 
tIlt.. 
aw would deterrnine the right. There they saw 
all image of life, wealth, cOll1fort, anù civil peace, far 
snperior to anything which they had ÎInagined. In- 
sensibly it drew them to its boson1, and the ain1 uf 
their life becau1e to Rhare the privileges which they 
saw securely possessed by its inhabitants. l{ome hall 
planted herself, with all her attributes of power, order, 
wealth, anll peace, before their eyes and within their 
grasp. Ilow could they fail to stretch forth their armg 
to the en1 brace of such a nlother? 1 
After nearly two thousand years you may still gaze 
down from the overlooking 1110untain on that colonia. 
Its enclosure rernains. Its walls in large part con- 
tinue as they were then built. Its central square 
was the ancient forurn; its chief streets the intersect- 
ing lines drawn by the augur; and before its gate 
stands the very trilunphal arch bearing the nanle of 
Augustus, its founder, twenty-seven years before the 
Christian era. 2 Even in her stones Ronle seenlS 
everlasting. 
Now what !{orne did here in the fairest and nlost 


1 Champagny, LiS Ct:sm's: to whom I am indebted for this view of 
the importance of thp colonia in the Roman system of rule. "Coloniæ 
nostræ omnes in literis antiquis urbeis quod item conùitæ ut Roma." 
Van o , Dc L. Lat. v. 40. c. Coloniæ, quasi effigies parvæ siIllulacraque 
populi Romani." Au1. Gell. xvi. 13, quoted by him. 
2 The city of Aosta, seen froUl the Becca. <1i N'onR. 
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iUlportant of Alpine valleys, the great road by which 
Julius passed to conquer Gaul, and Napoleon fronl 
Gaul descended on Italy', that she had been doing 
for hundreds of years in her own peninsula. During 
that time she had planted 161 coloniæ and 72 
municipia. She was doing the same work over the 
broad plains of Gaul, and by the great rivers and 
thoroughfares of Western Europe, the Rhine, the 
Rhone, the Tagus, and the Ebro. She propagated 
herself in :Prance by such cities as Lyons, Narbonne, 
Tou louse, and ArIes; in Spain, by such as Cordova, 
rrarragona, Merida; in Africa, by Carthage, Utica, 
Adrametum; on the Rhine, by Cologne and Bâle; on 
the l\Ioselle, by Treves; in England, by Colchester 
and London. rrhese are but specimens of her assimi- 
lating power, by which she, who had conquered in 
arrns, won and moulded by civilisation, educated by 
governing, united and exalted by imparting rights. 
Athens, Antioch, Alexandria did not this, and so 
lived solitarily, and at length died ignominiously. For 
her part Rome sowed the whole West with the im- 
perishable seed of her own liberty, law, and self- 
government, so that her municipal autonomy passed 
on as a principle of freedom to our living Europe. 
Throughout her provinces aU that were distinguished 
by wealth, industry, energy, rank of any sort, strove 
for her citizenship and obtained it. Henceforth they 
had two countries-one that town or district which 
bore them, the other and the greater, Rome, that 
queen-mother of ten thousand cities, froll1 whose 
womb they had been bred, by who:;;ö milk they had 
been nurtured, ,vhose heart's blood-the possession 
of her original civil and political rights-ran in tljeir 
veIns. 
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\Vas the Greek orator 1 wronc)" when he called the 
n 
coloniæ and lnunicipia of l
olne her true ratnparts, 
ratnpart
 not to the city only, but to the ,vhole enl- 
pire? "The walls of Baby Ion wel'e hut child's play," 
he cried, "in COil} parison with these. Duri us once 
netteù a single city on an island within a circle of 
living Hlen, but ltome has netted the world." AuJ 
thus :-;he is like the conllnon mother earth, supportinf! 
all; or like the ocean, receiving all st!'eatns into her 
hOSOlll without overflowing; where everyone has his 
de8erts: and no geographical division preventf; Inerit 
froIH being known and honoureù. Anù thus the word 
" !{olllan " is becotnr the nanle not of a city Inerf'ly, 
but of a general race, and her gnard
 are her own 
citizens, the best and most powerful citizens in every 
city of the world. 
Great, then, as in itself was the military power 
of Rome, it pressed very lightly on so vast an enlpire, 
being thro\\ n entirely on the frontiers, while the 
whole interior was guarded and Inaintained in tran- 
q uillity without soldiers by that sole rnajesty of her 
natHe. Indisputable, all-controlling as was her 
sovereignty, at the same tinle it did not efface the 
variety of subject races, for it left them in general in 
possession of their own laws, liberty, property, and 
custonls, reserving to itself the right of peace and 
war, and requiring only that they should have the 
sanle enen1ies and the saIne friends with herself. It 
was a patronage,2 says Cicero, rather than an en1pire. 


J Aristides, De rrbc Roma. 
2 "Regum, populorum, nationum portu8 erat et refugium senatus. 
Kostri autem magistratus imperatoresque ex hac una re maximam 
laud em capere studebant, si provillcias, hi socios æquitate et fide 
dt'felldissent. Itaque illud patrocinium orbis terræ verius quam im- 
perium poterat nominari." De Offic. ii. 8. This !<tate of things, broken 
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By so many cities, images of Rome herself, possess- 
ing and con1illunicating her privileges, she drew and 
moulded the various nations after her own pattern. 
Thus, wit.hout an u biq uitous police or an army of 
administrative agents, she gave life, order, and unity 
to the whole mass, as the centre of all rights, and the 
disposer of all re\vards. "'fhe one thing which I 
especially ad n1Ïre in you," says the same Greek rheto- 
rician, "is that with so great and strongly constituted 
a donlinion you govern meD as freemen, which is 
entirely peculiar to yourselves. It is no Caria given 
to Tissaphernes, or Phrygia to Pharnabazus, or Egypt 
to another, as the private property of one himself a 
slave; but as the magistrates of a particular city 
govern its revenues for that city's good, you have 
made the world one city, and appoint its rulers to 
preside over and provide for citizens with lawful not 
despotic power." 1 
We can now better understand the majesty of that 
omnipresent city as seen in the several magistrates, 
,vho by the names of Proconsuls, Proprætors, Pro- 
curators, or Præfects, bore her name and power in the 
several countries. Round their tribunals at ArIes, at 
Cordova, at Carthage, at Thessalonica, at Ephesus, at 
Antioch, at Alexandria, nat.ions distinct in their origin, 
laws, and customs, waited with an equally humble 
obedience, receiving a common law from their mouth. 
Armed force was not needed, for greater than any 
force was the name of the goddess Roma, whom they 
represented. And so the five hundred cities of Asia 
reverence, \vithout a garrison, a single ruler and his 


down in the hundred Jears preceding the empire, seems certainly to 
have been, in part at least, restored under the empire. 
1 AristiJes, De C'i'VC Rorna, pp. 207, 21 I, 213, 214. 
VOL. I. D 
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consular fasce
. ThA Greeks with aU their wisdotn, 
the 
[acedollians after all their victories, bow hunlhly 
before six rods. The Gaul
, who fought for freedoln 
during eighty years, pay tribute and accept prosperity 
fron1 the Itonlans, with Lut I 200 soldiers alnong theIll, 
scarcely more nUtnerOllS than the nUlnber of t.heir 
cities.! Yet these ruler
, whose Inajesty surpasses 
that of kings, are thetl1selves nw,gistrates o,ving obedi- 
ence to another. They serve their appointed titHe anù 
depart; are re
pon
ible for their actions anJ their 
j IHlglnents to that sn prelne ru ler at ROlne who governs 
. the ,vorld by his letters. 
Is this an unworthy developlnent for tho
e who in 
their beginning ,vere so unsparing- to self, so stern in 
their notion of duty, so devoted to their count.ry? 
l)arents were known to sacrifice their children, 
patriots to devote" thelllselves to death for the city of 
.JIarcus Hrl1tus, Camillus, Decius, Fabiu
, llegulus, 
)lanlius, Curtius, Vir
inius. 
Is not the very language of Cicero and Virgil an 
expression of this lordly yet peaceful rule, this even, 
undisturbed nutjesty, which holds the world together 
just as do the regularity of the seasons, the alternation 
of light and darkness, the all-pervading warmth of 
the snn? If every language reflects the character 
of the race which speaks it, surely ,ve discern in the 
very strain of Virgil the ('losing of the gates of war, 
the settling of the nations down to tLe arts of peace, 
the reign of law and order, the amity and concord of 
races, the weak protected, the strong ruled; in a \vord, 


" Ron1anos rerum don1illOS gentemque togatam." 


1 Sf'e the spef'ch of .Agrippa, dissu:u1ing the 
T ews from war, in 
J ospphns. Dc Blllo, ii. 16. 
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It is with the settled reign and Inatured policy of 
Augustus that this peace begins, and it lasts more or 
less two hundred years in its completeness, and two 
hundred more in its decline. To it will apply the 
\vords of Seneca, that Rome had found most faith- 
ful allies in the nations which had been its nlost ob- 
stinate enemies: for in \vhat would its empire consist 
had it not with wise provision blended the conquered 
with their conquerors? 1 And a Ronlan genpral 
relninds the Gauls how their country had been a 
scene of interminable wars and revolutions before the 
.. 
Hümans intervened. "And if they \vere expelled, 
what else," he added, "would follow, but a struggle 
between every nation and its neigh bour ? It cost the 
good fortune and the discipline of eight hundred years 
to weld into one mass this empire, which cannot be 
rent to pieces except with the destruction of those who 
rend it. Cherish, therefore, and love that peace and 
that city, which, whether conquered or conquerors, wè 
possess with COIIllTIOn rights." 2 
From this glirnpse of the external grandeur of the 
Poman people let us turn to the internal condition of 
its society. r- 
First and fOrel110st is the great institution of slavery, 
the broad basis on which this 111ighty pyramid 111ay bE' 
said to rest. For not merely \vas all domestic service 
performed by slaves, but the cultivation of the land 
had at this time fallen almost entirely to them, as 
well as all works of industr y involvinO' hand-labour in 
ð 


1 Seneca, Dc Ira, ii. 34. 
2 Sppech of Cerialis, Tac. IIist. iv. 73-4. .. Nam pulsis (quod dii 
prohibeant) Romanis, quid aliud, quam bella omnium inter se gentium, 
existent 1 Octingentol'um annorum fortuna disciplinaque com pages 
hæc coaluit; quæ convelli, sine exitio convellentium non potest. . . . 
Proinde pacem et U rbem, quam victi victoresque eodem jure obtinemu!-;, 
arnate, colite." 
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town and country. :Even the liberal arts, such as 
luedicine and architecture, were mainly in their hands. 
Of their nUln ber it is Jifficult to obtain any certain 
knowleùge. It ùiffered probably in the various pro- 
vinces, being largest of all at L{orne, where the servile 
population wa
 twice, if not thrice, in nnn! her the free. 
rrhus, first of all, hand-work was servile; secondly, 
domestic service; thirdly, industry; fourthly, conl- 
tnerce and the useful arts of life in great part, and even 
the fine arts in SOtne degree. rrhe conquest of all the 
countries hordering on the 1\fediterranean, acconlplished 
in the hundred and fifty years preceding Christ, tloodeù 
the H,olnan world with slaves. Nor were they of an 
inferior or even markedlv different race from their 
01 
llUtstel's. ] )rawn frotH Gernlany, Gaul, Spain, N orthl'rn 
Africa, Syria, Asia 'linor, Greece, and Thrace, the 
vast Inajority belonged, like their conquerors, to the 
great .llryan rac
. There were few of the children of 
SheIn; fe\ver yet of IIa.m's unhappy progeny. On 
tho whole, the HOll1an slave was, in natural gifts of 
body and Inind, fuHy his nlaster's equal. What then 
was his social condition? 
A slave was a piece of property; 1 an aniluated 
instrutnent, sonlething absolutely belonginf! to his 
luaster, a being absorbed in his nlaster's being, by 
\vholn hp could be given, lent, pledged, exchanged, or 
sold. This was thA fundatnental notion of Ttolllan 
slavery in particular, that the slave was a thing, not 
a person; so especial1y a thing that the ROIHan word 
for "chattel" belonged to hilll peculiarly. lIe was 
III Gl1(1)n' n11l, a nlarvellous expression of the hard l{oman 


1 The following summary of 
1avery is condensed from 'Val1ou, and 
1>èaling-cr'. Reid. 'find Jud. p. 704-10. It must be remembered that 
Roman slavery is here treated of, not :-.lavery in gpneral-a que!-tion 
which I reserve for future treatment. 
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dea, by which the hUlnan being became a thing which 
you could grasp in your hand. Varro, in treating of 
agriculture, wrote: "There are three sorts of instru- 
ments, vocal, semi-vocal, and mute: vocal, which 
comprises slaves; semi-vocal, oxen; mute, wagons." 
The principle thus tersely stated by V arro was carried 
out through Roman la.w with the lllost rigorous prp- 
cision in all its details. As the citizen was the equal 
of all other citizens in the eye of the State, so he was 
absolute sovereign within his own house. And the 
slave was so absolutely his master's property that 
neither the favour of the people nor the authority of 
the prince could legally sever the bond. The master 
could not bind himself to a slave; could not accuse 
him of theft, because the slave, being within his 
dominion, anything taken by hinl could not go out of 
it. The slave had no civil position, no marriage, no 
paternity. By custom his nlaster allowed him certain 
perquisites, which he could lay by for himself, and 
which was called his pcculiurn,. but this, too, belonged 
legally to the nlaster. Much more had he no political 
fights; and an atten1pt on his part to enter military 
service or to take any civil office was punished with 
death. He had no power to receive a legacy; no 
power of legal action. He could not give evidence, 
save upon torture; and when he was so called in as a 
witness, the law carefully provided that any damage 
done to hin1 by breaking of limbs or loss of life should 
be repaid according to its money value to his master. 
His punishment was left entirely in his nlaster's hand. 
The right of the master had no limitation. There was 
an old law punishing with death the kil1ing of an ox; 
but the law made no such provision in the case of the 
slave. The hunlan being, outside the range of civic 
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rights, had never such value in its eyes. The TU:lstel', 
then, u1Ïght coudellln his slave; his sentence itself was 
su bject to no control, and its execution to no iTupedi- 
rnent. ðuch .executions wer
 carried out publicly 
under ...lugnstus, and 
without his interference. The 
usual Illode of inflicting death on the slave was by 
crucifixion. Not until I-Iadrian's tÏ1ne was this power 
taken away by law, 011 account of tho exce
ses still 
witnessed. As long as the !{olnans were their own 
Inasters, they Hever thought of lilniting tho Tnaster's 
power over the 
dave. 
Cato the CenlSor, that brilliant exan1ple of old 
l{olllan virtue, Cicero's rnodel of the old Tllall, was 
especially relnarkable for the exactness with which 
he carried out t.he l
olnan view of the slave bping- 
his nU1ster's chattel. lIe saw no difference hetween 
auifllals and slaves, save tha.t the latter were J'eason- 
a ble and docile, aud so could he made re
ponsiLle. 
"hPll Ills slaves grew olrl and helple::,s, he u:-;ed to 
sell or drive thenl away. And he had thelll trained 
like dogs (Lnd hurse
, and at cértain time::, he allowed 
then1 to pair. Finding the slave-trade profitable, and 
loving nloney nlore and rBore, he nlàd
 his slaves in 
his latter ypar
 huy and train hoy
, and then 
ell 
thern ao'ain. 
n 
Such being the la\v, in custom and in fact, the 
ordinary state of the slave was no doubt ruled by the 
law of interest. lt is in the whole mas
 that the 
true chara.cter of their condition Blust l,e seen; ana 
this condition in gpneral reprcsented the influence on 
which by its nature it depended, that is, the law of 
property as foundation, and utility as rule. The 110111an's 
custOlll answered but too \veIl to the la\v, which gave 
him the slave for his property, to use hin1 as a thing-. 
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This fa be idea- had taken full possession of Roman 
life. 
Such was the condition of that large majority by 
whose labour society was supported. But must not 
the superstructure of society correspond to its basis? 
There could not be a single frce Roman household 
which was not affected by the existence of such 
slavery as this. Large as was the part of the social 
domain which it occupied entirely to itself, it fer- 
mented through all the rest. The spirit of slavery 
is never lin1Ïted to the slave: it saturates the atmos- 
phere which the freeman breathes together with the 
slave, passes into his nature, and corrupts it. Let us 
l11ark this aggressive character of slavery at Ron1e in 
three points of view. 
(a) I. Pirst, slave-labour was continually expelling 
free labour. The land of Italy was originally tilled 
by a free peasantry. At Rome especial1y agriculture 
was held in the highest honour. But the effect of 
war and conquest had been to exterminate the class 
of bmall proprietors both at Rome and in Italy. 
'l'heir lands went to forn1 the broad estates, lat-ifllndía, 
of the nobles. Their honourable toils were replaced 
by the sorry but cheaper tillage of the slave, who was 
incapable of nlilitary service, and without suffrage, 
the n1ere instrument of an absent master, and super- 
intended by a steward like himself a slave. Thus 
agriculture, which had been the nursery of Roman 
legions for so many centuries, was becolne servile, 
and the land of the hardy Sabins had been, in the 
words of Seneca, delivered over to " fettered feet, bound 
hands, and branded faces." 1 


1 "Impediti pedes, vinctæ manus, inscripti vultus;" quoted by 
Champagny, iv. 2. 
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2. .Again, not only were servants ::;laves, but slaves 
\vere the only bervant
. There is nothing in dOlne
tic 
service of its own nature incompatible with freeò.olll. 
'fhe happier state of society in whi
h \V
 live allows 
lIUlster and servant to have the satlle political and 
civil rights, the same religious duties and hope
. Now 
at Rome the systeul of slavery had rendered fl'ee service 
itnpossible, not only hy fixing a brand upon it, hut 
because the \vhole soci:11 econonlY wa
 oppo:-;e<1 to it. 
3. Once lllore, slaves were arti
ans, and h ..ld in 
thp city almost as conlplete a ITIonopoly of the 
killetl 
labour by which the various arts of life are carried 
OIl, as the ruder field-labour in the country. Industry, 
rt"\tail trade, COHlInerce itself in large part \vere not 
free, but conducted by 111asters through their slaves, 
who \vere taught at the snlallest co!St every Inanufilcture 
and every art by which the fortune of their lords might 
be increased. 
Labour, therefore, under the three great divisions 
of tillage, domestic service, and artisanship, had Leeu 
rent1ereù ignominious because it was the portion of 
--- 
sla Yes. 
(b) Furthernlore, what \va
 the social and political 
teluper which slavery generated around and outside of 
itself? 'Yhat \vas the condition and the spirit of the 
free? This rich tnan, to whose absolute power the 
life, the honour, the happiness of so many slaves are 
COllullitted, without a check upon passion or caprice, 
what else could he be but a tyrant, regardless of 
human life and suffering? By the original constitu- 
tion of the l
oman fan1Ïly he was In aster, with power 
of life and death, both of wife and children. 'Vhell, 
tlloreover, his household was founded npon slavery, 
w hell from his tenderest youth he had been re- 
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ceived in the arnlS of slaves, heard their language, 
witnessed their habits, and beheld them not merely 
sacrificed to their master's advantage, but crouching 
before his feet in helpless impotence, where was he to 
learn the spirit of a father or of a citizen? The poor 
freeman ,vas thus supplanted by the slave of the rich 
in the great field of trade and industry, and he was 
indisposed to work of all kinds, as being t.he portion 
of the slave. All that he had left to hÍ111 was his 
quality of a ROlnan, dependence upon the imperial 
largess of corn and nloney, and servile flattery of his 
patron as client. It is the great work of the emperor 
to feed the Roman people. It may cost him his throne 
if the fleet from Africa be delayed too long, bearing 
corn to three hundred thousand idle and starving 
citizens. For here, at least, the rnaster of rich and 
poor, of slave and freeman alike, pays his homage to 
the universal spirit of servility, and lives in dread of 
that people as a whole, of whom every single life and 
fortune are at his nlercy. For the lord of a thousand 
slaves returning some day from his palace-villa on the 
cool heights of Tusculum, or the lovely shore of Baiæ, 
rnay find an order from the ernperor granting to him 
the truly Cæsarean indulgence of choosing his own 
mode of death. Then will he collect a few chosen 
friends for the last social feast, discourse on the short- 
ness and uncertainty of life, and order himself to be 
placed in a warm bath, where the obedient slave- 
physician, ever at his side, will skilful1y open his veins, 
so that the stream of life nlay ebb away with the least 
suffering. l 
'rhus slave and rnaster, patron and client, senator 
and ernperor, forn1 a graduated hierarchy of slavery, 
1 Vide the death of Seneca. 
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the social and political spirit of which becoilles the 
mod l, as well as the brtsis, of so(;iety. 
(c) 
(et all thi:s is as nothing to the fountain of 
Inoral corruption opened by slavery in every Ronlan 
household. It \vas not rnerely that the labour, the 
tilHe, the health, and strength of the slave belonged to 
the Illastel"; not Iuerely that he might Le poorly fed, 
IuiseraLly lodged, beaten without Inercy, ca
t out in 
his sickness or age, crucifief] in his youth; it was that 
the cornUlon nature of man in hilH was not recognised ; 
that the latit stronghold in which the rnoral being 
rp
ides, tbe stronghold uf purity, sanctity, and cun- 
science, was recklessly invaded and violated. There 
was, be it rernembered, according to thp l
oman la.w, and 
what is IHore, accordiug to universal HOluan custOlll, 
no such thing as adultery, DO such thing as seduction, 
no such thing as outra.ge- in the cast.' of IHaie as well as 
feIl1ale slaves. In this respect, a.:; in all other
, they 
were the prey uf the master. The HOJllan hunse Was 
a fortress, within \V hich, as concerns the rela.tion of 
rllaster and slavp, the writ of the law did not run. 
'Yhat. paR
èd within it was not lllerely uupuIliti}IPd; it 
could not be known. The la.w of lllan-property was 
sacro
anct, and had priority Over e\ el'ything-, the law 
of hUluau -nature included. There is an outrage of 
anilnals which the English law till lately, as the divil1e 
law of old, forbade under pain of death; but that right 
of outrage itself, if \ve may so violate all propriety of 
language to express the utter violation of nature, that 
right of outrage itself was sacrosanct under the Roman 
law. 
It is needless, then, to dwell on what was the moral 
character of the male and female slave within the 
precinct
 of a Roman palace. "The ROlllan law by 
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its distinction between a novitius and a veterator 
infol"ll1s llS of the effect which servitude exercised on 
the slaves themselves. A slave who had ùeen a year 
or nlore in service was a veterator, a used I1Jan, and 
therefore of much less value; for, says the law-book, 
it is but too hard to improve a used slave, and adapt 
him to the service of a new master. The dealers, 
therefore, often passed off a veterator for a novitius. 
Thus, a year of service was sufficient so to spoil a man 
that he sunk considerably in value like any other 
worn-out ware." 1 
But Rome was the centre of the world, and thither 
from every subject province streamed a host of slaves, 
the most accomplished and refined, soon to become the 
n10st abandoned, of both sexes. In thenl an in- 
exhaustible supply of fresh victiuls made up for the 
rapid waste of life; and a slave-market, fed by a 
subject-world, was alwa)
s at the flood. And what 
was the result to the masters? \Ve find a series of 
laws passed by ...\ugustus and the succeeding enlperors, 
to encourage, to enjoin lllarriage, giving rewards and 
privileges to those who had families, fining and 
censuring celibacy. But all in vain. Under Augustus 
the nUIll bel' of unrnarried citizens far exceeded that of 
the married. Poets, historians, philosophers complain 
that the Roman will not Inarry; that Roman families 
decrease in number. But their exal11ple is more 
powerful than their complaint. Horace, and Virgil, 
and Catullus, and rribullus, and the very Ininisters of 
the monarch who enjoins marriage, remain themselves 
voluptuous celibates. The utnlost t.enderness of the 
most pathetic and inspired of Latin poets is spent on 
the most profligate of even Roman women, the wife of 
1 Döllinger, lJeid. uncl Jud., p. 7 1 3. 
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another, until in the bitterness uf h is heart he IS 
compelled to denounce her unequalled shalne: 
" Lesbia. llo
tl'a, Lcshia illa, 
IUa Lcsbia, (IUanl Catullus uuam 
Plus (fllam 
e at(fllC 
uo:' alua viI OIllUC:,." 


Hut few will Illarry; fewer still claim the privileges 
granted. to the lJarent of three children; for the 
unnauleable advalltage
 of the childless far exceed 
any reward, imlllunity, or honour \vhich ilnperial 
power can devise for the Inarried. And if eveIl in 
COllI pliance with the imperial la\v they live in nIar- 
riage, yet their Illarried life is destitutM of its natural 
fruit; and so Ovid, Lucan, Statius, Silius Italicus, 
Seneca, the t\\ 0 Plinies, Suetonius, and Tacitus are 
Inarried but childless. l By this, far more than by the 
suspicious cruelty of Tiberius, or by 
 ere's thirst for 
blood, the Jtomall nobility dies out. The old patrician, 
thE:' newer noble, the Ilewest senatorian fanlÎlies dis- 
a ppear. In vain are they replenished from the cla

 
of knights or even freedlnen. rrhe knights thelnselves, 
the rich ntiddle class, suffer frOJll the saIne cause. 
'fhey are hardly kept up by continual suppletions 
froln below. ....\nd lastly, the very Homan plebs has 
long ceaseJ to be that sturdy race of freemen which 
seceded to the 
lons Sacer. It has been replenished 
again and again out of the surging tide of slavery. 
Already Scipi0, the conqueror of Carthage, told the 
populace to their face that he was not to be daunted 
by the InUrrnUr:5 of those whom he himself had dragged 
in chains to l{ome. 2 They \vere no longer "the dregs 
of l{orllulus," but the dregs of all the provinces who 
lived on the inIperial poor-law, and swarrned by 
1 Ðöllillgtr, lleid. und Jud., p. 718. 
2 Yaleriu:s !\Iaximus, \i. I I ; quoted by Döllinger, p. 715. 


. . ., -.. ..... .... -- .. 
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myriads all through the summer day to behold the 
encounter of gladiators and beasts in the Coliseum, and 
the race of rival charioteers in the Circus 
laximus. 
Thus, while the moral corruption, engendered by 
the sensual indulgences which slavery threw into the 
lap of the Romans, was causing the race of freemen in 
senate, knights, and people to die out, those classes 
thelnselves were continually replenished with slave- 
blood. For instance, the freedmen of the enlperors 
acq uired inlnlense fortunes and armies of slaves. One 
of them, Pallas, will have a brother, Antonius Felix, 
marked by one historian as the husband of three queens, 
and by another as "a nlonster of blood and lust, who 
wielded," in J udea, "the power of a king with the 
mind of a slave." 1 In a short time this slave-blood 
ran through every vein of ROlllan society. And 
thus in the very city of those to \vhose ears for five 
centuries the very name of king had been abon1i- 
nable, it was necessary that one IHan should rule 
whose word should be law, according to the maxinl, 
"Quod principi placuit, legis. habet vigorem." The 
one man might with Caligula SUD1 up his power as 
being" the right of all things over all men," or with 
Nero, ,vhen seeking poison to destroy his brother 
Britannicus, he rllight ask of the poison-vender, "Have 
I to fear the tJ ulian law?" 2 
But even this was not the worst. There W8S a 
portion of the wealthy Roman's house called the 
Pædagogium, that in which the young male slaves 
were brought up, with a certain varnish of educati'1n 
and accomplishments. Seneca gives the portrait of 
1 Tacitus, Rist. v. 9. 
2 "
Ionenti Antoniæ aviæ, tanquam parum esset non obedire, 
J\Iemento, ait, omnia mihi et in omnes licere." Suet. Gal. 29. "Sane 
legem Juliam timeo." Suet. Ner. 33. 
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one. "Dressed out like a \VOlllan, he struggles with 
his years: he n1ust not go beyond the age of youth; 
he. is kept back; and though his figure be lllassive like 
that of a fightër, he has a s11100th chin, where the hair 
is rubbed away, or plucked out by the root." 1 I 
forbear to q note \vhat follo\vs. Iu a word, as Nero 
HUlst snrpn
s all other tHen, while every wealthy 
l{omal1 Juay possess his hareln of lllale slaves, the 
enlppror ha
 a harenl of freenlen. 2 
rrh u
 slavery, after stamping all honest labour with 
ignolniny, and vitiating in it:=: source the social and 
political spirit of the free, had this further result, that. 
it destroyed the general rnorality, and in doing so 
caused the population to decay with a force which no 
remedial la \vs could prevent; no filling up from its 
own ranks counterbalance. 
....\.lld through every part of the slave-law rnns all 
utter disregard uf hu nlan life. ß[aIl as nlan has lo
t 
his value. lie is become the <:heapest of all t hillg
. 
In the anlphitheatres livec;; are nlown down by thousands 
yearly, and all l
orHe gloatR over the spectach.. of blood. 
'Vithin the prison-house, which slavery has I1\ade of 

nch pri\Tate fanlÏly, the vices, luxury, rc,nd caprice of 
111asters waste away generation after generation in their 
first bloonl and vigour. 
lrere, then, in the ulidst of this 1
OllH1U Em pire, so 
grand in its outward tranquinity, under whose guar- 
dianship the ci\Tilised nations of the earth a
pire not 
in vain after the bleRsings of universal peace, we find 
a. aespot.islll \vithout lilnit in the internal relations of 
society. It ig seen in the ùOlninioll of the Inaster 
over thp fo: lave, of the father over the wife a.nd children, 


1 
éneca, h'p. 47; y'uoted by Döllinger, p. 719. 
2 "Ingenuorum." 
uet. 
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of t,he patron over the client, that is, of the rich over 
the poor, and of the prince over the subject. And 
with the despotism we find a moral corruption and 
a disregard of human life, \vhich are eating a,vay the 
population, and undermining the foundations of the 
State. 
It was the world of Nero prolonged in the minds 
of those outside the Church to his own tinle which St. 
Augustine saw and described to the life, when a chorus 
of voices arose from the worshippers of the old gods in 
favour of a state which gave theln an abundance of 
material goods. What 'yonder that they, to whorn 
Jupiter with his cupbearer Ganymede was the lnodel 
of one sex, and Venus with her lover l\Iars of the other, 
should be touched by no nloral turpitude in such a 
government? " Only let it remain," they said, " only 
let it be still abundant in wealtll, and glorious with 
victories, or better still, secure in peace. 'Vhy obtrude 
upon us this notion of sin? What we care about is 
that wealth should increase, to provide these daily 
supplies. Poverty is weak, and wealth is strong, and 
it is natural that strength should comn1and weakness. 
The poor nlay well obey the rich, if they be fed by 
theln, and enjoy a quiet idleness under their patronage. 
Let a universal suffrage approve those who provide for 
its good, not who supply its pleasures. Impose no 
hard commanJ, and do not prohibit enjoyment. I(i ngs 
should regard their subjects' obedience, not their 
rnorality. Provinces should obey their rulers, as yield- 
ing nlaterial sway, and providing for material needs, 
not as Inodels of virtue. Their tribute should be not 
sincere loyalty, but servile fear. The province of the 
law is to protect property, not to interfere with private 
vice. Bring to trial whoever has inj ureà the estate, or 
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house, or life of another, or been trou blesoll1e to hinl ; 
but l}}ay he not do what he likes with his own, or 
with those ,vho join hirn volul1tari1y? Give us in 
abundance the instruments of public 1icentiousness for 
a.n who choose to enjoy thenl, or for those special1y 
who cannot have thenl to themselves. There cannot 
be too much of large houses, rich feasts, and revelry 
hy day and night. "
e will have no re
trictiollfo; on 
our theatres, no squeamishness as to the pleasures which 
they offer. Count that r11an a public enelny who likes 
not such prosperity. But should he atten}pt to nledd1e 
with it, let a free people close their ears to him, pluck 
hhn fronl his place, and sweep him from the earth. 
Count tho
e for true god
 who have provided and pre- 
served such gifts for the people. Let theTn have what 
worship they desire, ask for such games as they like, 
wherein their worshippers shall he cOlllpanions or 
instruments. All we ask of thenl is to sufter no 
enelny, n0 pla
:tl1e, no calanlity to interfere with such 
prosperity:' 1 
But what is the luental condition of which these 
things are the token? On what root do they grow? 
'rhe actions of men are the results of wbat they Le- 
lieve, hope, fear, and desire. 'Ve have seen how 
ltolnan heathenisn} was acting. 'Vhat theIl was its 
bclief? 
First of all, the whole of thi
 heathenislll 2 which 
nOBle inherited, represented, and tsustained, was desti- 
tute of wbat we 111ean by religious doctrine, and of 
teachers whose office it was to pronlulgate and propa- 
gate such doctrine. It hall Ilowhere a lnoral authority. 
It po

esscd only traditional cerenlonies and fah1e
. 


1 St.. 
\ug. De Cil'. [)ei, ii. 20. 
2 Döllinger, lIt irl. llnrl Jud., p. 652. 
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IATION OF THE OLD '
LJ2QG E 
To take, for instance, the nlost universal L 
.iJR-.RÏJ
 _ c >v' 
rites, the rite of sacrifice. The reason and 111 d 0 
of the institution were everywhere lost. So priests 
and priesthoods existed everywhere, interwoven with 
the ci"il governInent, as in all the J-Iellenic cities, and 
in l{orne herself especially; but now here was it 
imagined that "the priest's lips should guard kno\v- 
ledge, and that they should seek the law from his 
mouth, because he is the Inessenger of the Lord of 
hosts." 1 Religious rites were separated from what \ve 
understand by religion, that is, the obedience and 
homage of heart and will to God, and from morality, 
not to say that they were too often connected with 
the most flagrant breach of moral purity. N owhefe 
accordingly were the priests moral or religious 
teachers; and what the priests were not, the philo- 
sophers sought to be. And as this great gap in the 
nloral life of a people yawned everywhere frightfully 
open and void, the few in every age who thought for 
thenlselves and busied themselves with the problem of 
human life, sought to fill it up. "They who seek 
'visdom," says Cicero,2 "are called philosophers; nor 
is philosophy anything else, if you take the meaning 
of the word, than the study of \v-isdom. Now wisdom, 
as defined by the ancient philosophers, is the know- 
ledge of divine and human things, and of the causes 
which contain these things; nor do I understand what 
he \vho censures this study would praise. Do you 
seek the n1Ïnd's entertainment, and its relief from 
anxieties, where is there any to be compared with that 
derived from studies which em brace the whole field of 
a virtuous and happy life? Or again, would you find 
the grounds on which constancy and virtue rest, either 


1 Malachi ii. I I. 


2 De Officiis, ii. 2. 
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this is th
 art whereby to oLtain them, 01' the1't.
 l
 
llOIll" at alL" Philo
opherR, then, asplret1 to bp theo- 
logians and moralists of nations, whose priests per- 
forIned, indeed, what should have been religious rites, 
Lut had ceaseù to teach the doctrine which gavp 
lueaning to those rites. But. as these philosophers 
recognised no standard, no COl11U1011 authority, each, 
according' to the variety of human thought, pursued hi
 
own theories, selecting fronl his predecp
sors' opinions, 
changing or reversing thelll at hi
 plea
ure. Thus if 
we takt' only the three prevailing philosophic systenlS 
at l
oIlle in Cicero's tillIe, the 
toic, tbe Epicurean, 
and tht=' AcadeIlIic, the wholë field of III orality, in the 
words of I Corace, c
 Quid pulchrulll, quid turpe, quid 
utile, quid non," was cOlupletely broken up. It was a 
Blass of t'lldle
s variety and contradictions ac; to the 
carJinal point of the enù for which all other thing
 
are to bt
 
ought. St. Augustine renlarks 1 that Y. arl"O 
could point out no les
 than two hundred and eighty- 
èight different opinions into which the three classes 
ralllifiüt1, who placed this end in the 1l1ind, or in the 
LoJy, or ill both. 'l'here was scarcely any opinion 
which could not claim ::'OIl1e Illau of ability, having' 
a. certain following, for its author. 
Ioreover, all 
opinions stood on the saIne foundation of Jnere reason- 
ing frOll} that COUlJl1on hUllIan natllr
 which each iu- 
terpreteù differently. 'fhe result couh.1 only be, as it 
was, the destruction of all Hloral certainty in thinkin
 
lllinds, and the acquiescence of the vulgar in a prac- 
tical systelTI of religious rites, carrying with thenl no 
moral force or value, and securing the intelligent belief 
of no nlan. 
Furthernlorp. t he 
tndy of reli
ion and tlloralit v 


1 lh (';r;fttfe Th i. 
i
. I. 
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Leing the proper study of philosophers, they had one 
and all lost that notion which is the keystone of the 
arch that supports both religion and morality, the notion 
of an imn1aterial and personal God. If, an1Ïd perpetual 
inconsistencies and contradictions, some at some titne 
appear to set forth their belief in one God, the orderer 
and ruler of aU things, yet their conception of such 
God would seen1 to be Inaterial, or at least pantheistic. 
'rhus Cicero makes Velleius,.in the person of an 
Epicurean, expose. not without reason, the conflicting 
theories of no less than twenty-seven uf the UIOSt 
farllous philosophers, conlprising, in fact, every name 
of note from rfhales to his own tirne. These theories 
he entitles not so lnuch sober judgments as delirious 
drearIls. Apparently, however, they aU agree in this, 
that tltey do not recognise a God at once immaterial 
and l>ersona1. 1 And being without the notion of a 
personal, imlnaterial God, it is not wonderful that 
they should likewise have no grasp of the soul's 
enduring personality. The greater part believed it to 
perish at death. Those who went furthest deemed it 
something of fiery, aerial, or ethereal nature. For 
thetn it was the harmony of a rnusical instrument, or a, 
portion of the universal world-soul, which after death 
was dissolved again into that from which it had sprung, 
as a flask filled \vith water in the sea when broken 
returns the severed portion to the surrounding elen1ent. 2 
The notion of Ï111nlateriality of spirit was one which 


1 Dc Na,tu1Y(' Dw]" ll'lJt , i. 11-15. The philusophers whose c1e1irious 
dreams on the subject of tbe Godhead are 
o noted, are, Thales, 
.Anaximanòer, Ana
inwnes, Anaxagol'as, Alcffi..{>o, P.Ythagora:-:, Xeno- 
phanes, Parmenides, Empedocles, Prutagoras, DellJocritus, Diogene:s 
Apulloniatcs, Plato, Xenophun, Anti:4henes, SVeL:-;ippufo:, Ari:-;tuteles, 
Xenocrates, Heracleitus, Theophra
tus, Strato, Zeno, Aristo, Cleanthes 
Persæus, Chr,pippm:, Dio
'enes Babylollius. ' 
2 Döllinger, ut sup., p. 593. 
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they Jid not conceive, either as coneerl1S God or the 
}llunan 
ou1.1 But froln this it followed likewise that 
they had lost the notion of sin, which is "anything 
done, or saiJ, or de
ired against the eternal law.":! 
This eternal law is the divine reason. 'fhe gooùness 
of the human act depends principally on it
 conforn1Ìty 
to the eternal law, anù Ly con
equence its Inalice con- 
sists in being discordant front that law, that is, from 
the divine reason or will, which alone is the rule of 
itg own act, as not being directed to any superior end. 3 
But since in thi
 great sea of ignora.nce the notion of 
a personal God had been lost, the notion of IIis reason 
or will, as the rule of governn1ent in the whole 
universe, which lIe had createtl, ,vas gone with it. 4 
Again; as to tlJe nature of good and evil, thcre 
prevailed the utInost uncertainty and contraùiction. 
For the suprenle good had becolne unknown to IJ1en. 
Their horizon wa
 limited to the visible world in which 
evil is so n1Ìxed up with good, that it appears to 
exercisp nn e(plal contest with it, even if it doe
 not 
gain the mastery. Th us, the nla
s of Illen were 
inclined to attribute to it a coeterl1ity "ith good, and 
to connect it
 origin \vith llla.tter, Hot with a fault 
of the will. 'rhis error, which prevailed alnlost 
Hni vel'sally, indicated a. confusioll between the notiun 
of Inoral and of physical evil. Or again, tHen identified 
evil with the iU1 perfection or Weakllef'S of the facu Ity 
of knowledge, as Socrates maintained that. all sin 
was ignorance. Of the \vill's freedon1, or of its 
perversion, they had no clear view; none, t hel"eforè, of 
the doctrine of human luerit or delnerit as proceeding 


] Cha.lIIl'agny, iii. 335; I Jál1illger, p. 34-0. 

 :-;. .\I1
ustine, tolU. \ iii. 37 g . 
3 
. Thomas, 
UI1l. 1,2,19,4-, and 21, I, and 1,63, I. 
.a It!. I, 2, 91, I. 
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from the right or wrong use of the will. rrhe percep- 
tion of the divine personality being lost, the perception 
of the hUInan personality was greatly weakened, and no 
philosopher could detach himself from a certain pan- 
theistic leaning. In this state of things the notion of 
morality, of duty, which still remained confused and 
as it were without an object, was but the stamp of 
the divine reason ineffaceably impressed on the human 
reason, the work of His hands. Thus the names of 
viI.tue and vice, of good and evil, still remained, while 
the existence of that Being to whom alone they had 
reference had ceased to be an object of faith. 
Cicero, with all the books of Grecian wisdon1 before 
him, constructs an ethical s)-'stem, in which he makes 
as good as no use of his knowledge of the Godhead. 
Now Cicero, without being hirnself a philosopher, ,va.s 
yet perhaps "Ron1e's least. mortal Inind," and it was 
his purpose, after studying the whole field of Grecian 
thought, to present to his countrymen what he found 
most worthy of value. He was an eclectic, who, with 
a vast treasure-house at command, selects a picture 
here, a statue there, a rich n10saic, a costly table, an 
inlaid couch, the work of men long passed away, for his 
own intellectual museum; and as he died in the last 
half-century before the Christian period, his writings 
serve to show us what Grecian and Roman antiquity 
was as to morals and religion. "In his work upon 
dutie
,l he passes with short mention over the duties 
of luan towards the Godhead, though he does indeed 
assign them the first rank before aU others: in what 
they consist we do not learn. Nowhere is theology 
brought into an irnvard connection with morality, nor 
are moral commands and duties rested on the authority, 
1 Döllinger, Heid. und Jud., p. 57 1 . 
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th
 will, the Ino(lel of the Gotlh.ead. II i
 nlotives arp 
always drawn Iuerely frolH the lJeauty and excellence 
of the !Lon slum, froIn the evil and shalnefulness of 
crilIlP.l If, \vhen a witness is to giv
 testilllony on 
oath, he ren1Ïnds hilll to reflect that the presence of 
God has been invoked, this God changes at once into 
his own soul, a
 the most godlike thing \vhich the 
Godhead has given to man. rrhe idea of a retribution 
after death was not lnerely strange to hiln :1:-; t.o so 
lllany of his conteillporaries, but he openly declared it 
in ono of hi
 speeches to be an absurd fable, which every 
luan, as he add
, takes it for. 2 '])ost thou hold HIe 
for f'0 crazed as tu believe such things?' h
 Tnake
 a 
listcner exc1ainl, at the luention of judgnlent under 
th
 earth after death. A 0::. to the condition aftcr 
death, Cicero knows but one a1ternative, either cessa- 
tion of existence, or a state of happiness. In takin
 
an oath, it Rhould not bo the fear of the wrath of tho 
goùs which keeps back frOln perjury, but only respect 
to justice and good faith." 
Thus nowhere is heard the voice of nature callin
 
upon Hinl who created nature; nowhere the chi1d in 
sorrow, disappointnlent, or bereaveluent yearning after 
the Pa.rent, and pleading with Him, "'V e are rfhy 
creatures and the work of Thy hand
. Thou hast lnade 
us, and not we ourselves." If anyone rose above the 
nlultitude of Ç"ods to the notion of One, it was of n 
nlaterial pantheistic {-}od. Beside this goù, equal in 
eternity, there loomed in the half-visible obscurity the 
world-Roul, and primal nlatter. It was the higllest 
function of this god, itself a fine ethereal fluiù, to COlll- 
bine, arrange, transfuse prin1al matter into numberless 
outward forlns for ever passing into a cycle of genrration, 


1 De Ufficiis, iii. 10. 


2 Pm Olucntio, c. 61. 
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death, and reproùuction. That God created the visible 
\vorld and the souls of nlen out of nothing, was an idea 
never reached by Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
Cicero, or allY (jreek or Rornan n1Înd before Christ. 
Virgil has arrayed in the luost gorgeous poetry the 
exact Pythagorean and Platonic theory as to the origin 
of souls and their relation to the Godhead :- 


" Principio cfClum ac terras campoSflue 1iquenteR 
Lucentem(Lue glolnun Lunæ Titania(lue astra 
Spiritus intw;; alit, totrul1(lue infusa per artus 
:\[ens agi tat molem, et magno se corpore mi::;;cet. 
Inde hominuul pecudumque genus, yitm(luc yolantu1l1, 
Et (lULe marmoreo fert lllollstra suh æqnore pontu
. 
TglwUS est o11is vigor, et cæle::-ti:; ol'igo 
Scminibus, quantum non noxia corpora tardant, 
Tenenique hehetant artus lllOl'ibunda(lue membra." 1 


And again, no less clearly :- 


" His (luidam signis, atque hæc exempla sccuti, 
E:-;
e apihns partem divinæ mentis et haustus 
...Etherios dixerè; deulll llamque ire per omues 
Terra:;
ue tractus(lue lIIaris cæluuHlue pl'ufuudulll ; 
Hiue pecudes, armenta, yit'o::;;, genus OIllne ferarnm, 
QnellHille Rihi teuues na
centem fll'Ct'RRere vita:;; : 
Scilicet huc reddi deinde, ac resoluta referri 
Omuia; nee morti esse locum, sed viya volare 

idel'is in nnllH'l'um, atqne alto ::mcceclere co:>lo." 2 


There is no distinction here between the souls of birds, 
beasts, fishes, insects, and n1en; none in their origin; 
nono in their destination; each at its birth catches 
for itself a tiny spark of the world-soul, passes through 
its little life, and is resolved into the great world-soul 
agaIn. Possessed \vith this idea, the ancient authors 
of the Gentile world, when they seem to say the 
noblest things, are really depriving man of his sole 


I ....En. vi. 7 2 4. 


.J G . 
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J'. IV. 219. 
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value, his perRonality. Thus Cicero in the beautiful 
drearn of Scipio Inakes 
\.fricanl1S say to his great 
òescendallt: "Be assured that it is not yon, but this 
outward hotly which is Inortal; for that outwartl shape 
òoes not exhibit your real heing. 'I'lw. rnind if; the 
nlan, not that figure which the finger can point out. 
I{" no\v therefore that yon ar{1 god, if inòeed he is god 
who has vigour, sensp, lHAtnOry, providence, who aR 
Hluch rules, tlirects, and Inove
 that body over which 
he is set, as tht' Sl1prenlP God this univer
e. As God, 
Jlillself eternal, tnoves a partially mortal universe, so 
thp everlasting lnind movcs a frail body." And a littlp 
fllrthur on : cc Since, then, what is 1l10vetl Ly itself is 
clearly eternal, who can deny that such a nature haR 
been given to souls? For everything is soulless 
which is Illoved by external itnpuIse; but that which 
has soul is moved by internal nlotion, its own n10tion, 
for this is the proper nature and force of soul. And 
if soul be th{\ one only thing which moves itself, then 
\vas it never born, and is eternaL" 1 
And so the ignorance which divested God of IIis 
creative power, hy the same stroke divested mall of 
his personality. In Greek and l
otnan philosophy 
l11an had ceased to be a creature. ..According to it he 
\vas either an emanation of thp \vorld-soul eternally 
transfused through n1aterial forlns froln generation to 
generation, or a product of the earth's slime warmed 
into life by the sun's heat. 1Ioreover, en1anation or 
production as he \vas accounted, together with all other 
living things, he could hardly in his short transit 
through the \vOl'ld be held to have a personal subsis- 
tence: or if he had it, so had they. At the same 
time it was deprived of all nloral value, being utterly 


. 1 SOl/tn. Sc;p. 8, 9. 
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extinguished at death by resumption into the world- 
soul. 
It is but a part of the saIne error as to the divine 
nature, that the notion of a divine providence observing 
and directing the course of the world, rewarding or 
punishing the actions of men, had likewise been lost. 
rrhe wisest and the best of the heathen llsed with 
regard to such a providence the language of doubt. 
Perplexed with the frequent triumph of the evil, and 
suffering of the good, and without faith in a future 
state of retribution, doubt on this point was their best, 
and despair their ordinary state of mind. Thus 
Tacitus, describing the persecution and death of the 
virtuous Soranus, contrasts the conduct of a friend and 
client, a Stoic philosopher, at Rome, who was bribed 
to betray his patron, and amply rewarded for his 
hypocrisy and treachery, with that of a friend in the 
provinces, who remained faithful to him, and defended 
him, and for this was stripped of all his goods and 
banished. He ends with bitter sarcaSlU, "Such 
is the equity of the gods towards good and evil 
actions." 1 And what Tacitus here says, the historians 
and philosophers of Greece and Rome all thought. 
It is in vain to seek for any certain hope of im- 
mortal life beyond the grave in Greek or Ron1an 
literature. Cicero, pleading, mocks such a belief as 
absurd; but the pleader addresses himself to the 
general standard of hun1an feeling and opinion. 
Cicero philosophising, wherein he addresses an eclectic 
audience of higher minds, would fain believe it, but 
dies at sixty-three, before he has made up bis mind. 
'Tirgil, as a poet, sets forth the old tradition, in which 
a certain sort of future life with an accompanying 
1 Tacitus, Ænnal. xvi. 33. 
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retribution appears; but he Rigllificantly disn1Ìsses hiH 
guests through that ivory gate which he says trallS- 
Illits falsehoo{l. And, indeed, in what ,vas such a life 
to consist r \V aR 
\chilles for ever to clriye his chariot, 
and IIolller to recite his verses, in the pale 11100nlight 
beneath the earth? 'Vhat object in the future ,vorlù 
did polytheisIl1 oner to 
atisfy the aspiring soul of 
Blan? Its gods were dpified men, who carried out the 
enjoynlent of every human lust with superhulnan 
power. Could the hUlllan heart love and adore tha.t. 
.J upiter whose privat{1 lifp 
a
 the consecration of all 
wickednes
, and whose governlllent did not distinguish 
bet,veen good and evil? J{ather Nero as PUlperor was 
a fitting representative of .I II piter as god. And as to 
the material deity of the philosophic mind-that is, 
un<1er the nanle of spirit, n fluid finer than ether, and 
devoid of will-was it more posf'ible for Plato or 
Cicero to love and adore such a goù than for rnen 
1l0\V to love and adore. the law of gl'avitation ? 
In fact, despair and depression had seizeù on the 
higher class of n1Ïntls while the lower ,vallowed in 
gross sensuality. .And the whole Inay be sunlmetl np 
in one word, " there was wanting the consciousness of 
sanctity in God, and the need of sanctification in 
man." 1 In other words, their state was the contra- 
diction of the precept, " Be ye holy, for I aln holy." 
l\Ian, then, had lost his l\Iaker, and in losing his 

raker haa lost hitl1se1f. In proportion as the know'- 
ledge of God had been darkened to hill1, the know- 
ledge of his own soul had heen darkened also. If he 
admitted that he had a soul, it was such a soul aR he 
gave likewise to the animals: a soul whose union with 
the body was broken at death, never to be restored. 
1 Ilcidentlt'llm 'llnrl J1ll1entlt ll1n, p. 633. 
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This soul, if it survived that shock, snr'lived not with a 
separate conscious existence, capable of its own joy or 
sorro\v, reward or punislnnent, but as reunited to that 
world-soul, of which it had been a portion temporarily 
detached and enclosed in å fleshly prison. This was the 
root of that profound conten1pt for human life \vhich 
ruled the heathen society. Hence the slave perished 
undeplored, unvalued, on the rack, in the underground 
workhouse, of disease, of over-labour, the sport of his 
Blaster's or his n1Ístress's passion or caprice. Hencp 
the rich man, after indulging every fancy, and revel- 
ling to satiety in every pleasure, would "die of weari- 
ness." 1 Hence suicide was deliberately proposed by 
the Inost nloral of heathen philosophic systems as an 
escape from pain, disease, bereavement, or disap- 
pointn1ent. Hence the noblest, bravest, and wisest of 
the Romans surrendered first the political liberties of 
their country under Julius and Augustus, and then 
every security of individual life under Tiberius, Cains, 
Claudius, and Nero. And thus man, "noble in 
reason, infinite in faculties, in form and moving ex- 
press and adn1Îrable, in nction as an angel, in appre- 
hension as a god, the beauty of the world, the 
paragon of animals," was become in his own eyes 
without value: his labour, the profit of a master; his 
death-agony, the pastime of a mob; all his destiny on 
earth, the sport of chance, the victim of despotism, the 
instrurnent of blind fatality; and at last his body the 
prèY of destruction, his soul absorbed as a drop lost 
in the ocean of being. 
It has been my purpose hitherto to set before you 
two pictures of the Roman Enlpire: one of its great- 
ness, the other of its littleness; one of its Inaterial 


1 'I Fastidiose 1T1ori." 
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unity, extent, and n1agnificence; thA other of its 
nloral poverty and desolation; both touched ill as 
fe\v strokes as possiblA from the writings of its own 
historians, po
ts, Ill0ralists, and ph ilosot>hers. nut 
there exist two descriptions of the sallIe great power, 
drawn by two contenlporarie8 who were eye-witlle

e
 
of what they described, yet at the saIliO tilue outsidp 
of it, antagonists, not portions of it
 society. ....\n<.l it 
is further remarkable, that their descriptiolls, though 
both taken fronl the Inoral point of view, dwell, the 
OHe specially on the exhibitiull of nUl.terial power, the 
other specially on the exhibition of moral dissolution. 
Nor will the intrinsic force of the
e descriptions be 
lessened to any thinking nlÏnd by the fact that they 
expre
s nut Inerely the opinions of eye-witnesses, but 
the jl1dgInent of inspired writerb. Ouo of these wit- 
nesses, sunulloneù to Home on a capital charge in the 
reign of l>ou1Ïti1.n, thus afterwards described what he 
had seen: "The water
 \vhich thou sawest, \vhere the 
harlot 
itR, are peoples, and Illultitndes, alld nations, 
allù tongues'-.L\nd the wornan which thou c;awest is 
that great city which holds dominion over the kings 
of the earth.-Babylon the great,-who says in her 
heart, I sit a queen, and I am no widow, and lnay not 
see grief.-For her merchants were the princes of the 
earth, for by her sorceries all the nations have beell 
leù astray.-...-\..nd the kings of the earth, who corn- 
n1Ïtted fornication and \vantoned with her, shall weep 
for her and Illourn over her,-
aying, ...\.1 as, alas 
Babylon, that great city, that strong city.-.dnll thp 
Jnerchants of the earth weep and mourn over her, 
because no one any longer buys their freight. Freight 
of gold and silver, and precious stone, and pearl, and 
fine linen, and purple, and silk, and scarlet, and all 
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sweet wood, and every ivory vessel, and vessel of most 
precious wood, brass, iron, and marble, and cinnarl1ou, 
and odours, and ointment, and frankincense, and wine, 
and oil, and fine flour, and \vheat, anù cattle, and 
sheep, and horses, and chariots, and slaves, and souls 
of men." 1 ])0 we not see here the long line of a 
triunlph defile before us, and Caractacns walking in 
chains, and the forum full of the slaves of all nations, 
and the world's shipping which crowds the Tiber from 
Ostia to Mount Aventine, and Nero's golden house, 
and his banquets in the gardens of Agrippa, and 
countless thousands calling for their human prey fronl 
the piled-up seats of the Coliseu n1 ? 
rfhe other description was addressed to the Christians 
at Rome by one who afterwards lived two years at 
least there, and having been acquitted once by the 
Enlperor Nero, returned thither to suffer a glorious 
nlartyrdom. "The wrath of God is revealed from 
heaven against all impiet.y and injustice of men, who 
keep Jown the truth concerning God by their in- 
justice. Because what is known of God is manifest 
:ll theIll; for God has manifested it to them. For 
the invisible things of Him from the creation of the 
world understood by what He has made are plainly 
seen, likewise His eternal power and Godhead; so 
that they are ,vithout excuse. Because when they 
knew God, they did not glorify Him as God, nor give 
thanks, but grew vain in their thoughts, and their 
foolish heart was darkened. }"""or, calling themselves 
wise, they became fools. And they changed the glory 
of the incorruptible God into the likeness of the inlage 
of corruptible Ulan, and of birds, and quadrupeds, and 
reptiles. For this cause God delivered them over to 
1 Apocalypse, x\"ii. 15,18; xviii. 2,7,23,9- 1 3. 
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the ùesires of their heart, to uncleanness, so that they 
dishollol1red their own bodies in thenJ
elve
. 'Vho 
changed God's truth into falsehood, and worshipped 
anù served the creature more than the Creator, who is 
bleHseù for ever; l\rnen. . . . ...\nd as they thought 
not good to retain God in their knowleùge, God 
delivered then1 up to a reprobate Inind, to do what 
wa:-; not fitting: full of all inj u
tice, Iualice, fornication, 
avarice, wickedness, full of envy, 11lurdcr, strife, deGE'it, 
lllalignity, \'ihi::;perers, backbiters, hated of God, insolellt, 
proud, puffed up, inventor:-; of evil things, disobedient 
to parent
, un wi
e, covena.nt-bl'caker8, without natural 
affection, ilnplacable, unnlerciful, who knowing the 
justico of God, understood not that they who do such 
things are worthy of death, and Dot only they who 
do them, but they ,vho consent with those who do 
theIn." 1 
'''hat Inakes especially for our pnrpos(a here is 
that the apostle has gronped into one nlass tht-' 
whole heathpn world, which he tacitly signifies to be 
under the headship of I
onle, to be repre
entt-.d anJ 
sUllHueù up in I
orlle, in that he writes thus to the 
Christians at ]{ome. Viewing with one rapid all- 
eln bracing glance the w hole progre
s of Ulan since t h
 
nations were divided after the Flood, he considered 
their actual llloral state at the titHe hp wrote a::) a 
penal state, f he pnnishrllent of idolatry. And he 
traced the calIse of this idolatry as not being igno- 
rance, but a corruption of the heart \vhich turned 
away froln the knowledge of God, in order that it 
Inight indulge in at'sires forbidden by that knowledge. 
And a
 rnen would not read the book of the \vorlù, 
spread ever opeu before them, and pointing to ODe 


1 Roman
 i. 18-3 2 . 
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Creator, l
uler, and Judge, because they desired gods 
of their own making to sanction deeds after which 
they lusted, God n10re and more withdrew Hinlself, 
w hOlll they would not have, punished more and more 
this affected jgnorance with the moral corruption 
which had been its first cause, until the world had 
universally become that which St. Paul beheld aud 
described it under Nero. "\Ve must here further re- 
mark the exact identity of the description with that 
which we had before drawn frolll the heathen writers 
thenJselves. As to the facts of the case, Cicero, 
Seneca, and Tacitus alone, not to speak of the long 
array of Greek and Roman authors, would supply us 
with inexhaustible details or the picture thus summarily 
dra.wn by St. Paul and St. John. 
We have, then, before us two great facts as the 
result of human history for 11lore than two thousand 
years after the Flood: the parallel growth of a 
brilliant civilisation, and of an intense III oral corrup- 
tion. For these things advance and flourish together, 
not civilisation in one tribe and place, and moral 
corruption in another. As the civil life beco1l1es 
refined, and the political life develops and assumes 
shape, and lnan builds cities and calls the places after 
his nallle, and moral life becomes weaker, ancestral 
virtues decay, the sanctions of religion are less re- 
garded, belief in the unity of God gives way to 
idolatry, and idolatry dissolves every moral bond. In 
aU the heathen nations this experience repeats itself: 1 
in all, the tradition of a golden age, when justice 
dwelt on the earth, succeeded by ages of silver, brass, 
and iron, bears witness to it. llonle, gathering to- 


1 See Hosmini, Filosofia ddla Politica, Pl'. 286-8, for a pa:ssage 011 
the decline of the human race. 
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gcther into her 1l1ighty etnpire so tHan)" scatterpd 
liluLs of the one human fatuily, sumrnetl up anù 
represented this result in its nlost striking fOrIn. 
She had, on the one hand, all the arts and conveni- 
ence
 of life; a network of roads nlacle her fOrL11n the 
world's centre, ana her sea was a highway for all 
nat.ions to pxchange their cornrnerce. 1 Ier nanle was 
peace a.
 well us strength frolH tllf
 [{hine and Danube 
to the African aesprt, froln the _\tlantic ûcean to 
tbe El1phrate
. \Vithin the
e inlmensfJI Loulldarie
, 
"peoples, III ultituùes, nations, and tongues" held 
her for 8uprelne arLitress, and the daily journals 
of her capital Iuade known the acts of her rulers. 
Nay, far rnore, she was preparing one civil law for 
all th
sp regions and races; and the poet has ex- 
pressed her true::;t praise when he cried in rapture: 


.. Fcci:4i patriam (liversi:-: gelltihu:-: unam ; 
Profuit inju
tis, tc domina.ute, capi ; 
I hUl\quc ufrel'
 victi:, pl'(lI'I'ii ('(JJI:-,ortia jUl'i
, 
lTrl,em feciRti, (lUOÙ prim; orhÜ
 PI'ê.Lt."1 


Uu the oth
r hantl, all this splendour, all this great- 
ne
s, was for the few. This \Vol"ld-wide society wa
 
built upon slavel"Y, and felt its foundations treIH bl
 
beneath it day Ly day. Every hous
 contained within 
it victims and enelnies. No law nor any custOIll pro- 
tected the labour, the honour, the life of the slave 
from his master; no law nor any CllstOlll protected 
the property, the liberty) the life of the nlaster from 
the suspicion or enmity of the prince. J3ut penetrat- 
ing beneath these outward coverings into the human 
hpart itself, what do Wf:' find there? An impurity 
and a cruelty, the details of which are sickening; a 
doubt or an infidelity which 11lakes religion a hypo- 


1 Hutiliu:s. 
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critical routine. :ßlan has ceased to believe in the 
un
een, to hope in the future, to desire what is beyond 
the needs of his body and the gratification of his 
tastes. In a word, ,vhile the State rules over the 
fairest regions of the earth, and possesses boundless 
wealth with unrivalled power, the life of man is be- 
cotne valueless because his soul is ignored, and his 
existence upon earth seems, in his own eyes, without 
nleaning or object.. 
In Nero's till1e a stranger from a distant province 
is passing one day through the streets of Rome. lIe 
finds them in unwonted c01l1motion, for one of the 
principal thoroughfares is lined with soldiers \vho 
keep back an agitated crowd.! In their countenances 
anger and terror, syn1pathy and fear, rule by turns; 
even Nero's guards almost waver and yield to the 
en10tions of the multitude, as between their lines 
marches a long procession of four hundred men, 
women, and children, preceded and followed by fresh 
troops. rrhey are slaves, and they are marching to- 
gether to a common execution. What was their 
crirne? They -are the family of Pedanius Secundus, 
prefect of the city, who has been murdered in his 
house by one of his own slaves. The deed had been 
done either because the master, having promised the 
slave his freedom, and received the price, hall refused 
to execute the agreement; or because the slave, as 
another report said, enamoured of a fellow male slave 
the victill1 of his n1aster's abandoned passion, could 
not endure a rival in this unnatural tie. "\Vhere a 
n1aster had been killed in his own house by one of his 
slaves, whatever lnight have been the cause, the la\v 
of IloIne ran that every slave in the house, male or 
1 Tacitus, .fnna7. xiv. 42-5. 
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ft-tuale, old or young, should be put to death. On 
this case the senate has debated. A fatnous paÌl'iot 
has insisted that the la\v should take its conrsp, 
chiefly on ground of the public security. " Our 
ancestors," said he, c. suspected the dispo
itiun of 
:-;13yes even when they had been Lorn and Lrecl on 
our country estates or in onr own household, and had 
im hihet1 at once atiection for their Inasters; hut frolH 
the tinle that we have been eUlbracing whole nations 
in our fatuilies, who have different religious rites, and 
foreign religions, or Hone at all, there is no 111eanS of 
k
eping down that seething mas
 of corruption, 
aVl' 
by terror." This pleaùing prevailed: the la\v was 
left to take its course; and lest the public pity shoultl 
he lnore yielding than the prudent ferocity of the 
senate, thp ernperor has lent the assistance of an 
anned force to carry out the dpcision. 
In the evening the stranger is proceeding by the 
CaHlpns :\Iartius. 1[
 finds, as he goes alollg, the 
s(!uares and public places resplendent with torches. 
The èJ11perOr's freedman, Tigellinus, gives a banquet to- 
night on the lake of Agrippa, in the gardens close hy 
the Pantheon. l There, says Tacitus, a platform ha
 
heen erected, 1110ved by ships superbly decorated with 
gold and silver, ,vhose crews are formed of the 1l10St 
abandoned slaves, each having his station a.ccordin
 to 
his ago and skill in the practice of debauchery. The 
country has been ransacked for birds and game, and 
fish has been brought even frolH the ocean. On the 
borders of the lake are bu ildings filled with ladies of 
rank, who invite every con1er; on the opposite sitle 
a baud of harlots lllake no secret of their persons. 
\Vantoll dances succeed; and as night comes on, a 
I Tacitus, 
tn1Ltl'. xv. 37. 
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blaze of light, with a concert of music, breaks over the 
lake. rfhere in person the Emperor Nero revels in 
every turpitude; but not yet satisfied until a few days 
afterwards he had solemnly espoused one of that abon1Ìn- 
able crew named Pythagoras. The emperor puts on the 
bridal veil; the augurs assist; the dowry is paid; the 
genial beù is displayed, and the nuptial torches lighted: 
"All," says the historian, "is public, even those pn- 
dearments which natural marriage veils in secrecy." 
And, in order to give the measure of the world's 
morality at that time, it must be added that the 
abominable crime thus committed by her emperor in 
the face of Rome lies equally upon the memory of 
fifteen out of sixteen who first wore the purple. l 

J ulius ,vith his matchless genius, Augustus with his 
wise good fortune, Trajan the great ruler in peace and 
war, and Hadrian with his varied talents, and Titus the 
delight of the human race, and Antoninus Pi us in 
spite of his surname-were no less stained with this 
blot than those emperors who seemed to exhaust the 
capacity of human nature for crinle, rfiberius, Caligula, 
Nero, or DonlÏtian. Out of the sixteen there is but 
the husband of 1\Iessalina and Agrippina who esca.pes 
at least this pollution. And to the fifteen emperors 
we must add the greatest names of Latin literature, 
Horace, and 'Tirgil, and Catullus, and Cicero. 2 
And the stranger who beholds this double triumph of 
cruelty and lust, this utmost disregard of human life 
1 See Gibbon, ch. iii. p. 100, note p. For Antoninus Piu
, see 
Di;llinger, Heid. ll'nrl Jud., 718. 1\Iarcus 
\ure1ius, in his .J/alitatirms, 
lib. i. 16, praises his father for having overcume this vice: llapà TOÛ 
7raTpÒç-Kaì TÒ 7raÛðaL Tà 7rfpì TOÙÇ ËpwTaç TWV fJ.fLpaKíwv.-It was re- 
served for the first Christian who became emperor, Philip, c:rofcios l'ctm'c. 

ee note of Challlpagny, Les .Antonins, vol. iii. p. 346, quoting Lamp. 
111 \..lexand. 
2 It dues not !'eem possible to extricate Cicero from this crime after 
the testimony of Pliny in his letter to Pontius, lib. vii. 4. 
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joined with the UtUl0st deLasernent of Juan'::; dignity as 
a lnoral being, why has he come to Ronle, and what is 
he doing there? Poor, unknown, a foreigner in ùress, 
language, and demeanullr, he is come from a distant 
province, small in extent., but the Inost despised and 
the tnost disliked of l{ome's hundred provinces, to 
found in ROTne itself a 
ociety, and one, too, far JHOre 
extensive than thiR great Jtonlsn Elnpire, since it i
 to 
ernbrace all nations; far Inore lasting, since it is to 
endure for ever. }-[e is corne to found a 
ociety by 
nwaus of which all that he sees around him, frotn the 
elllperor to the slave, shall be changed. fte win fir
t 
teach that slave, now the secret enemy in every house- 
hold, to be "subject to his tBaster ,vith all fear, not 
only to the good and gent Ie, but also to the froward; " 
and reciproca1ly he will teach the nlaster" to give to 
his slave that which is just and equal, becauso he has 
hilll
elf a 1\Iast
r in heaven." 1 )loreover, under the 
etlect of his teaching, that great \V_ork of injustice and 
oppre

ioll, which had grown up, llourished and in- 
creased in all nations, will be dissolved as it WE're of 
itself, and the Inaster accept the slave to equality of 
civil rights. .A.t the s
une tittle towards the sovereign 
power, ,vhich had 1nade its will the rule of law, the 
IJH1
ter will learn to exercise an obedience cornpatiblp 
with a frpell1an'S liberty, and a new virtue ,viII find for 
itself thp llPW name of loyalty. 
But what remedy will our forei
n teacher" apply to 
the diseMc prevailing' all around hitn, the cOlltenlpt of 
tHan as Jnan, nnd of lllunan life? What power of 
persuasion does he bear within hirn which was wanting 
to those philosophers, men of ahility, learning, and 
eloquence, \vho fronl age to age, and out of e\yery 
1 Pet. 
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clime, had sought in llome, as the \vorlc1's centre, to 
establish a doctrine and gather a following? They 
have COllie with nlany varied gifts of hurnan genius, 
and after shining for a while and attracting attention, 
have dropped away, and their followers after then]. But 
the stranger of w honl we are speaking has none of 
these gifts. He has neither the wisdom nor the elo- 
quence of the Greeks; he is even without the learning 
of a cultivated mind: a fisherman by trade, poor, old, 
obscure, a foreigner of the most despised race, how 
can he succeed as a teacher anlong these lords of the 
world? He has two things within him for want of 
which society was perishing and man unhappy: a 
certain knowledge of God as the Creator, I{uler, J uclge, 
and Reward of tuen, and of ulan's soul made after the 
inlage and likeness of this God. This God he has 
seen, touched, and handled upon earth; has been an 
eye-witness of His majesty, has received His message, 
and bears His commission. In this name he will 
speak to Nero ançl his court; to the patrician, the 
freenulll, and the slave; to the female sex, the victim 
a,nd instrutllent of the corruption around. He ,vill 
speak; the few will listen and believe; the many will 
reject. Presently persecution will arise; he will be 
tried, condemned, and crucified on a hill overlooking the 
city. But in that death he will take possession of the 
city lying beneath hinl, which from LitH will receive the 
germ of a new life. In that city, the centre of idolatry, 
heathenism, and tyranny, and of all the corruption that 
is in the world through lust, he wil1 have been the first 
of a line of rulers which is never to cease, and which, 
while the crown of temporal empire falls away from the 
Capitol. will substitute for it the spiritual rule of purity, 
gentleness, and charity over the whole earth. 
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K ow whence had thi
 de
pised foreigner receive(l 
the double know ledge of GoJ. anJ. of the soul so 
tniserably I08t-a
 ,ve have seen-to this brilliant 
l{ornall ci viliRation ? 
In the latter years of 
\ugustus, when the founda- 
tionR of the iruperial rule had been laid, nnd the 
structure tllainly raiseù by his practical wisdon1, there 
haa J welt a poor fall1ily in a snu
ll town of evil 
r
pnte, not fa.r frotH the lake of the remote province 
whert:' thi:::; fishernlan plied his trade. It consisted of 
an elderly man, a youthful wife, anù one young child. 
rl'he l11an gained his livelihood as a carpenter, and the 
child worked with hirn. COlnplete obscurity rested 
upon this household until the child grew to the age 
of thirty years. Then he is suddenly found in the 
cities, villages, and fields of his native country, preach- 
ing a new kingdom, ba
ed upon a new doctrinp. 
This doctrine proclailued that hitherto the whole 
\yorld had gone astray). calling evil good, and good 
evil, fixing its desires on "
ea.lth, .honour, and pros- 
perity, seeking for rest and enjoyrnent in visible 
things, and in this idolatry forgetting God, its Cloeator, 
and its End. But the new 'reacher declared that 
every n1an possessing \vithin himself an undying soul 
was Inade for sornething infinitely greater than the 
visible world contains. And II.... further affirmed, in 
proof of Iris doctrine, that lIe hinlself would suffer 
the n10st despised and abject of death!'; in the sight 
of all tnen, abandoned and rejected: that, lifted up 
in scorn U pOll the cross as a n1alefactor, lIe would 
draw all tHen unto Hin1, and Illake all things new 
upon the earth. 
For J-fe would create a new society of men, founded 
u pOll the Ílllitation and con1nlullion of IIis pas
ion, 
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the passion of a God-man. And lIe should hiIllself 
be the rule and model not only of the society in 
general, but of every mel11 ber, according to His 
words: "If any man be willing to corne after :ß[e, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross and 
follow 1\[e. For whosoever wills to save his life shall 
lose it, and whosoever loses his life for l\Iy sake shall 
find it. For what is a Ulan profited if he gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul? or what shall a 
man give in exchange for his soul?" 
'Vhat lIe had foretold took place. He suffered the 
death reserved to the vilest slave, whose life we have 
seen held of no account, and in so dying appeared the 
,veakest, the most despised and rej ected of all men. 
This death the stranger we have mentioned above 
had witnessed, and likewise that resurrection which 
followed it: had witnessed both the man in suffering 
and the God in power. From His lips, when risen 
again, he had received authority to form this new 
society, resting on the Teacher's person and example: 
and in the strength of this word alone, the self- 
sacrifice of God for Inan, revealing visibly the Saviour 
in the Creator, he had come to TIolne to inaugurate, in 
the seat of the world's corrupt empire, the everlasting 
kingdom of charity. 
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'\E\' CREATION OF I:\D1\ IDUAL 'tAX BY TIlE CIIURCII 


Tnus the enlpirt
 of HUlne wa
 t})(
 
un}lnary anll J
- 
finitive conc111
ioll of the ancient world. III it the olll 
}H'athen civili
ation culn1Ïnated. It ,vas the pl'oduct 
of all man's labour, invention, suffering, and experience 
downwards froDl the division of the nations after thf' 
.Floot1, until the tinle when Itolue gathered np ana 
reunited so Illany limbs of the great human falnily. 
.And it rested upon the slavery of the Inajority. Out- 
side of the narrow range of citizenship luan ,vas a 
thing in the eyes of his fellow-man; an instrun1ent, 
not a person. And even within the circle of citizen- 
ship the State treated the lndividual as devoid of 
personal inalienable rights. For the false vil
w of 
di
regarding rnan as luan lay at the foundation of the 
}uuua.n commonwealth itself. Slavery ,vas its most 
oftensive and most ruinous result; but it ruled even the 
highest political relations of man with his fellow-man. 
The dignity and value of lnan a
 a reasonable soul, the 
ilnag-e of God, were not known. In their stead 
were substituted the dignity and value which he nlight 
possess as a member of the political body. Anù thus 
viewed, the part is inferior to tbe whole. .A.nd so it 
calne to pass that the State violated not only the 
interests of the stranger and the sojourner, but Inade 
even the citizen in hiulself aud in his family, liS well 
as in his property, a sacrifice to its unliruited sove- 
88 
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reignty. And with the change from republic to 
empire, after the savage a
ts of successive proscrip- 
tions, this principle obtained still greater D1astel'Y. 
Thus, whereas the old republic only debarred fronl fire 
and water, that is, drove into banishnlent, the most 
critninal, except in a very few cases, the emperor 
ceased to regard not only the goods but the lives of 
BIen. And as ,vas the whole, so were the parts; for 
in the family the father was the master of wife and 
child, whose rights were not co-ordinate with his, but 
gave way to them and merged in them. The husband 
had an unlimited privilege of divorce. Cicero repu- 
diated the nlother of his children for a young and rich 
bride, and then, after a year's marriage, expelled her 
in turn; and the virtuous Cato divorced his wife in 
order to bestow her on his friend. For indeed all 
these miseries had a deep abiding cause. The fountain 
of all truth and right was concealed to men. The 
Judge of the earth was not seen to sit upon I-lis 
throne. 
Ien had in their thought broken up the 
Ruler and Rewarder of the world into nurn berless 
idols, whose range was limited and their rule con- 
flicting; and the human conscience amid this moral 
twilight groped after the scattered fragments of truth 
and justice. Here and there indeed Polytheism itself 
bore witness to its own fatal error; as where, in the 
city which was the eye of Greece and the university 
of heathenism, it inscribed an altar to the Unknown 
God. And Tertullian 1 could appeal against the 


1 De TLstiuLOnio Anima', i. "Novum testimuf'ium advoco, immo omni 
literatura notius, onmi doctriua agitatius, omni editione vulgatius, toto 
homine majn
, id est, totum quod est hominis. Consiste in medio 
anima-S
d lion eam te advoco, quæ scholis formata, bibliothecis 
exercitata, aca(lemiis et porticibus Atticis pasta, sapientiam ruetas. Te 
sirnplicem, et rudem, et impolitam, et idiuticam compelIo, qualem te 
habent qui te solam habent, illam ipsam de compito, de tl'ivio, de 
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schools and th
 philosophers to thfll sirnple unlettered 
soul, to the language of the street and the rnanufactory, 
to men's household words in joy or sorro,v, for teRti- 
mony; a!::) when they said, " If God will," .c God grant 
it, " "Good God," "God bless yon. " Yet practically 
the eclipse of the truth on which ulan's spirit should 
live was all but total, and the reign of sensual indul- 
gence unbounded. The \\ hole of n1an ,vas given to 
the goods that met the eye. He tried them in all 
their richness and variety, plunged into them, was 
speedily satiated and was then ready to "die of 
weariness." This ,vas the world in ,vhich St. Peter 
and St. Paul rai"ed the standard of the Cros
. 110w 
did they deal with it ? 
First of all, they did not set thernselves to re- 
establish directly the political, the social, the donlestic, 
or the individual right
 of man. Indeed, they did not 
speak of rights at all, but of duties. Society was in 
rapid progress to dissolution because it knew not itH 
Superior: they essayed to stop the decay by revealing 
that Superior. '''hen the golàen chain between heaven 
and earth should be once Inore suspended, thp earth 
could rest upon it and be secure. They disclosed God 
in Tlis most wonderful and n10st touching attribute of 
cOIn passion and love, dying upon the cross, the uni- 
versal victinl, and embracing ,vith His outstretched 
anus the race whoRe nature lIe ha(l assurned, whose 
death He had endured, and \vhose liberation He had 
accon1plished. This and no other ,vas the rock on 
which they prepared to build that new society. 'fhis 
t1ivinp Person they set forth to be at once the n10del 


te"Xtrino totam.-:r\am te quoque palam et tota libt'rtate, cluia non liceti 
nobi
, ùOllli ac (oris :mdimus ita prol1untiare, QuoJ ])
us dt'dt'rit, t't Si 
Dt'us voluerit ;-Veu8 bonus, Dt'us benefacit. tna \'OX t'st." 
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of every private Ulan, and the Lond of the whole nlass. 
Setting aside all question of rights in a world where 
the lIlost precious rights of the individual, the family, 
and the society were utterly disregarded, they enjoined 
every duty with a reference to this great Exelnplar. 
The regeneration of man hinlself was their relnedy for 
a world in ruins. 
To this end they reconstructed society with two 
forces. '.rhey disclosed God on the one hand, and 
His creature, the human soul, on the other; but God 
clothed in human flesh and the human soul raised 
to a participation of this incarnate God. These were 
their two factors, and in their teaching every human 
duty became the result of the joint application. The 
soul of man viewed in its immense capacity for joy 
or suffering, in its eternal duration, caused the whole 
visible universe to fade into insignificance before it. 
In its triple unity of a being possessing reason and 
wiI], wherein consists its likeness to the '.rriune Maker, 
this soul of man was the unit which the Creator and 
Redeemer of l:nen, having first assumed it into His own 
Person, took to remould the moral fabric by the hands 
of His Apostles and their spiritual successors. 
The gods many and lords many who divided the 
allegiance of the heathen nations, while they en- 
couraged a boundless and often most degrading and 
most immoral superstition in the vulgar, had become 
contemptible to thinking minds. Instead of these an 
adequate object for every intellect and every heart 
was to be provided. Such an object, was presented in 
the great doctrine of one God set forth to all mankind 
in the beginning, but now republished. The gods of 
Greece and Egypt, old Saturn who devoured his 
children, Isis and Anubis with all their barking cre\v, 
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disappeared like a wrack of stornlY clouds before th
 
brilliant rise of that 
l1n. That great doctrine of the 
divine unity catne to .N oahJs children as their birth- 
right, statnped with the judgtnent of thp Flood. 'Vhen 
already obscurea hy the retrograde nations, it \vas heard 
in fear ana awe by Israel anlid thtl thunders of Binai. 
'I'hen th
 words J " the LDrd thy God is one God "-that 
bOlHl anù stay of tuan, catne forth in bofter, soul- 
penetrating tones from the f!'entIe height of 'fhabor. 
On Thabor, not Inerely joined, as of old, with this 
declaration of unity, but now visibly represented an(l 
elllbodied in the Son of l
od, appeared the e<lually 
nee.lful and UlOst precious doctrine of the divine 
Personality. ErluaUy Ilpcdfnl; for then, as now, 
outside of the Christian pale, the whole Inoral atmos- 
phere ,vas charged with palltheisnl, and that which 
Inoùern infidelity recurs to, as the result of a long 
induction frotH the laws of nlatter, had for ages been 
the fo
tered dream of many an eastern sage. rrhe 
acuter Ininds of ReUas, in spite of thp popular 
IIellenic longing for personal and visible god
, had 
rested in this as the solution of their poet's' inlagina- 
tive nlytholog
 . .Llnd Inost precious doctrine assuredly; 
for pantheisLu, in destroying the divine personality, 
sweeps away by the sa.me stroke in ma.n that which 
giveg hinl his only value-the undying personal 
existence, the produce of an inward t::;elf-acting root 
ana cause, the subject of an eternal retribution. 
But intertwined inseparably with the doctrine of the 
divine Unity and Personality, carne forth at the sallie 
time, for the consolation and joy of man, the inexpres- 
sibly attaching doctrine of the divine Paternity, which 
said, "This is 
ly beloved Son, in WhOlll is all 
Iy 
pleasure." For hence all fathership is named in 
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heaven anù earth, and because of this internal ..B'ather- 
ship and Sonship the only-begotton Son came before 
the nations as the First-born of Inany brethren, whose 
delight was to be with the children of rnen, and 
who was not ashamed to call them, the children of 
Adam, brethren: " Se nascens dedit socium." Who 
can imagine, far less describe the thrill \vith which 
the heart of man first met that most unimaginable 
lnercy of the Incarnation? When the ,vords of the 
Archangel feU on our Lady's ear, "The IIoly Ghost 
shaH come upon thee, and the power of the 
10st 
lIigh shall overshadow thee, and therefore that Holy 
which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of 
God," how was it that the message did not take 
away her life with joy, and that she was able to 
answer, "Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it 
done unto me according to thy word." Nothing could 
be a better revelation of the strength which grace bad 
infused into the creature. Who then can picture the 
etnotion which the echo of that word produced on the 
heart of man ?-how Greek or Roman, Scythian or 
Rarbarian, bond or free, learned or unlearned, rich or 
poor, prosperous or nliserable, heard it with amaze- 
luent., and forthwith these petty differences of a fallen 
state and a tern porary exile disappeared as their eyes 
opened on that unanticipated universe of the divine 
grandeur and beneficence? And yet it stopped not 
there. The truth that God had hecome incarnate did 
not flash upon the soul of nlan save in conjunction with 
another truth as little to be imagined, a refinenlent of 
divine love, ,vhich the angels Inight well desire to look 
into, since never from the beginning of creation had 
such a thought occurred to a created Illind. 1'his 
God, who out of love had made HÏInseIf Ulan, would 
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give Hi Inself in that assnm
d nature to be tl}f
 food of 
1liR creature. That creature, whose soul is full of 
infirrnity, whose flesh is frailty and weakness itself, 
re(ptire
 for hi
 t50nl as \vell as his body a daily re- 
plenishing, a daily in
trengthening, a daily union with 
that c
sence, presenc
, and power by which alone it 
live
. l\nd out of the Incarnation itself flows forth 
this perennial yet daily fountain; and the nations 
knew not that God was alllong then1, until they knew 
that the sallIe God was likewise their food: not 
only "Se nascens dedit SOCiUIll," bnt "convescens in 
eduliuln." [s the divine Inercy satisfied? Not so; 
but in these depths there is a farther depth. The 
God who is incarnate, the God who is the food of 
Dlan, is seen hanging between heaven and earth in 
the utterlllost torture which the lllunan fralne can Lear. 
] Ie is a victim for the innumerable sins of men from 
thA first sin of AdalH and Eve to the last sin which 
the last child of Adam shall commit a monlent before 
the final judgrnent. rrhe life who is the Light of tHen 
is also their Sacrifice. The grain of divine wheat 
which is to be their food nlust first Le ground in the 
nlortar and baked in the fire of suffering. Out of the 
whole race of man one voluntarily chooses that death 
which is the suprerne Inark of divine displeasure, the 
utmost punishnlent for sin, the state of an executed 
crirllinal. lIe Inakes it the sin-offering to efface the 
spot of guilt otherwise ineffaceable, and to deify the 
nature which was condemned. 'Ve n1ust add to th
 
hymn of the divine benefits, " Se moriens in pretiurn." 
Y" et we do not end here: and this surpassing sphere of 
wonders has yet a fitting crown. He who conveys to 
man t.he divine lTnity, Personality, and Paternity; who 
is become the Brother, the Fooll, and the Sacrifice of IIlan, 
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is likewise, and finally, and for ever, n 
llewarder, but, his l
eward. Nothing else 
self, nothing short of God, does II e offer to the 
intellect and the heart of man, misled by a thousand 
false lights, wasted upon a thousand false goods. IIere 
only He ends where all is endless: "Se regnans dat 
. . H 
In præmlllm. 
Such was the sevenfold vision of the divine majesty 
and mercy which burst upon the astonished nations 
when St. Peter and St. Paul raised the standard of 
the Cross in Rome, their Queen. For this divine 
doctrine caIne all together, not detached and piece- 
meal, but fornling one great whole, accordant and in- 
dissolu ble, since the harmony ran through all. At one 
and the sanle moment the nations had God preached 
to them as One God, personal, nay the source and 
root, and lllarvellolls exeulplar of all personality, as in 
the absolute unity of His own divine essence personal 
distinctions were revealed. Thus, the Father had 
nlade thel11 after the irnage and likeness of the Son 
who now, in the fulness of time, was formed in flesh 
as that divine man, of whonl Adam had been the first 
sketch. The Son of God and man's Hedeemer eln- 
braced the cross in thought at each nloment of His 
thirty-three years' labour and suffering on the earth, 
and at last embraced it in fact. The Holy Ghost is 
the Vivifier, Supporter, and Strengthener of man, and 
these three Divine Persons are the sanle one God, the 
ultimate crown of blessedness to this redeemed race. 
In this ocean of being they are one day to be plunged, 
yet not absorbed, for every life will be distinct in that 
all-penetrating life; every hunlan eye behold for itself 
the I(ing in Ilis glory; every human heart embrace 
Hinl for itself; every human voice swell the accordant 
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notes of that triumphant hynln. Every hUJllan person 
will share in dne degree the glory ,vhich the eye and 
heart of Inan win be strengthened to contemplate. 
The existing civilisation was an utter stranger to 
this help which Ciune to it fro III above. There was 
nothing in the dOluinant elnpire, or in the region of 
barbarous tribe
 or apostate nations lying beyond it, 
which gave a.ny such proIllise. IIeathenislll had 
worked itself out, and \vas not dUlnb but powerless 
to satisfy, III uch less to restore anù exalt Inau. For 
not only had all sense of Illnnan rpspon
i bility been 
weakened by the IJlultiplicity of <1pitieR into which 
ruen had broken up the one incolnnlunicable K alne, 
but they had not n1erely divil1ed, they had also de- 
graded to their own level the object of their worship. 

Ian is respon
ible only to the T nÍÌllite One, alld 
lnfinit,y cannot Le divideò. The gùds of Greece, 
and 
yria, and Egypt. hnd Rome, and of all the 
heathen lla.tion
, at least at that time of ùeep llioral 
decline which Inarks our Lord's advent, were not 
III an's Juakers, but thelllseives JHalle by hirn, who had 
lost the sense of his own creatureship. They were 
but reflections of his 0\\ n Inind as it was kindled by 
sensuous beauty, thrilled by the sight of :Nature's 
calnlne

, order, and majesty, engros:sed in war and 
agriculture, or before primeval tradition faded away, 
wa
 yet touched by nlystic drealns of another ,vorld. 
.All had Lecon1e enutnations of t.he earth, foul clouds 
of hl1l11an passion st.eallling up frOtH her fertile bosoJn. 
This illun1Ïnation, on the contrary, which hurst forth 
afresh with intense splendour froJn the Cross, this 
sevenfold radiance of the .J.\fost IIigb, ,vas of another 
birth, plainly descending froln above. In part, }10 
doubt, it hr:d been disclof.:ecl to the ancient. world, and 
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the nations at their very beginning, whell they shot 
forth fronl t.he trunk of Noah's race. Thev had then 
01 
received a great and precious deposit of truth, wherein 
the Unity, Personality, and Paternity of God were con- 
spicuous parts, and wherein another great doctrine 
was foreshadowed in the rite of sacrifice. And it is 
the great and exceeding guilt of heathenism, that 
having this truth, it corrupted, distorted, and finaI1y 
lost it. IIeathenism has been well called nothing 
else but (C the continuation and carrying out of the 
Fall; "1 and assuredly it affords the nlost convincing 
and ever-abiding evidence of that nlystery, so hatefu I 
to the philosophic mind, that is, the natural pride of 
III an. But this one cOJnplex and interwoven idea of 
the Incarnation, the I1lessed Eucharist, the Atone- 
Tnent, and the Beatific Vision and enjoyment of God, 
associated with the former truths in the preaching of 
the Cross, is assuredly a gift from heaven to earth 
which affords as strong evidence of its own di vine 
origin, as heathenisnl affords of the Fal1. If, as is 
beyond doubt, the rational creature, ever more and 
Ulore falling away from its Creator, speaks of an 
earthly influence which, left to itself, draws irresistibly 
downwards; so likewise, the rational creature, brought 
hack and restored to its Creator, speaks of a power 
fronl above tending upwards. And so, as every 
heathen vice was the direct product of idolatry, every 
Christian virtue is the direct result of the Christian 


1 "Obgleich das Heidenthum eigentlich nichts anderes ist als die 
Fortsetznng des IT rfalJs, oder die durch den Einfhu;F; des Satang 
in:-:tigirte weitere Entwickelung des in die N 
tur-egoität getretenen 
.l\Ienschen, welche die }\[enschheit \'on Gott abzuführen und in das 
Verderben zn stÜrtzen bemüht war, 80 ist dasselbe doch gleichwohl 
keinesweges aIR ein völliger Abfa.H und eine eigent1iche N egirung 
del' Rpligion zn betrachten." l\IoIitor, Philosophic ria Gcschic"Ü, 4 
Th. 
 160. 
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revelation as we have above considered it. 
lorality 
to the Christian bears a constant reference to the 
dogma of the Incarnation, lives by it, and perishes 
w hen severed frotn it. The vision of God which the 
Christian Faith cOBlmunicated to the hurnan soul 
possessed and transformed it. .A. Divine I )erson laid 
hold of the nature of rnan, and becalue, as it were, ê.I. 
soul within the soul. lIenceforth in Hilll, Ilis exaluple, 
IIi
 life, and His death, what had been the imperfect 
virtues of the natural state obtained a new root. 
l\Ian's life had no fewer sorrows than before, Lut all 
were viewed in thp light of God's passion. :\Iall had 
equal need of help fronl his brother man, but the 
)[aster of charity had first given I-lis life for J [is 
enemies; and those of Ilis followerh would be likest 
IIinl ,vho bhould approach neare
t to the sacrifice of 
self. 
Let us see how thes
 principles were practically 
applieù to the circle of human life. 
:First let us consider the tissue of hUI!-)an acts, affec- 
tions, and energies in the ma
s, hefor(1 we proceed to 
ù well on its several parts. 
And, again, this morality in the 
looked at frOtH four points of view: 
standanl, its support, and its reward. 
each in its order. 
I. As to the motive of moralit\., this sevenfûlù 
., 
vision of GoJ told on it with great power by re
toring 
at once the idea of creatureship on man's part, and of 
beneficent providence on God's. In that wide sea of 
ignorance wherein the heathen nations lay tossed, luall 
knew not whence he was, how he callie upon the 
earth, to '" hat he tended. Tht' COlnnlon idolatry 
ll1Ìxed up the earth and its productions, the stars, and 


mass may be 
itH Jlloti ve, it
 
We will take 
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the gods in an existing whole, or systeln, if that 
which had no unity could be so called, without know- 
ing its origin or determining its relations. Such was 
the state of the mass, while among cultivated minds 
one widely-spread philosophy declared specifically that 
the gods Ineddled not with human affairs for govern- 
ll18nt, reward, or punishment. Another substituted. 
the notion of Nature for that of G-od, stripping IIiIn 
thereby of personality. To idolater and philosopher 
alike luan was not a creature, but a substance among 
other substances above or below him, a portion of 
the whole, a physical portion of a physical whole, the 
forlner without responsibility, as the latter was with- 
out providence. But in this vision which the Chris- 
tian faith disclosed Inan saw hilnself clearly, distinctly, 
and in the Inost vivid light a creature, at a certain 
titne called forth out of nothing, formed with sove-: 
reign wisdom and power, sent into the world, guided, 
guarded, watched over in it. Moreover, he was a 
creature so precious, that God would be Ilin1self made 
Inan and die for him. Redemption, if it did not 
explain Creation, cast round it a light which drew man 
towards God with an invincible attraction. And with 
tho iùea of creatureship luan recovered the conlplete 
idea of d.uty; not an idea of that lnerely which was 
fitting for the good of human society-for so Inuch as 
this, 80 long as he was a social animal, he could not 
wholly lose-but an idea of that great prinlary relation 
in which he stood to God as the work of His hands. Thr.s 
only the val ue of his acts as a free agent stood revealed to 
hitn: thus only their consequences. God, creatureship, 
duty, and judgment for the acts of free will came upon 
hilll together, and formed a new motive of his life. 
flow distinct the two voices sound! Marcus Aurelius 
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give
 lIH t.hat of the 01(1 heathen wUl"ld. "Thpre i
 
une light of the sun, thougL it is distributeù over 
wallH) Illountains, and other things infinitt,. rrhcn
 is 
one COlnUlon substance, though it is distributed an10ng 
cunnt.less bodies which have their several qnalit.ips. 
Thcre i:-) one soul, though it is distributea anlong 
infinite natures and individual circutllscriptions. 
There is one intelligent soul, t.hough it 
Pf'nu.; to ho 
llivided."-" llow snlall a part of the boundless ana 
unfathotuable ti.np is a
f'ignpd to evpry 111an! for it is 
very soon swallowed up in the eternal. And how 
stllall a part of the whole suhstance 
 And how 
nH\.ll 
a part of the univert'al soul f Ant1 on what. a slnall 
elorl of the whole earth thou creepest! ]{eflccting on 
a.ll this, consider nothing to be gn
at, except t.o act as 
thy nature leads thee, and to endure thåt which the 
C0111I110n nature hring:.;."-" 1\[an, thou ha
t l)cen a 
citizen in this great state; what ùill'erence due
 it 
Blake to thee whether for fh,e years or three? [
'or 
that which is confornluble to the laws is just for alL 
'''here is the hardship, then, if no tyrant, nor yet an 
unjust judge, 
ends thep away froTn the state, Lut 

 atnre who brought thce intù it !' The satne as if a 
pr:etor, who has t'mploycd an actor, dislllisseH hinl 
frotn the btage. C But I have not finished the five 
a.ct
, but unl) three of them.' Thou sayest well; hut 
ill life the three acts are the whole JranH1; for what 
shall he a cOlnplete dranla is deterrnincd by hinl who 
wa
 oncp thp cause of it
 composition, and now of it!:; 
dissolution; but thou art the cause of neither. j)t'- 
pa.rt, then, 
atisfied, for he also who releases thee iR 
satisfied." 1 H lllnan life becomes desolate, nlorality 
l'vaporat 1
, under such teaching. \V ould you hear 


1 l\farcu
 
 \ ureliu
. 1'lwlI!Jltts. 
 ii. 30, 32, 36; L(llIg'
 tran
latiolJ. 
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what Lound it np, what gave it an ahiding motive, a 
distinct course and end? It is that other voice of thf' 
great Teacher, surrounding man's life with the tender 
care of the -Father. " Are not two sparrows sold for a 
farthing? .and not one of them shall fall on th
 
ground without your Father. But the very hairs of 
your head are all numbered. Fear not, therefore; 
better are you than many sparrows." A 1
ather and 
I[is children succeed to that notion of a physical whole 
'without sympathy or succour for its parts. nut it is 
in redeen1Ïng that the Father is disclosed. And t.he 
Son whom He has sent is likewise the Judge. It is 
not a sin1ple notion of duty which has been elicited, 
hut a desire of pleasing God manifested as the redeem- 
ing God. The abiding presence of One who is at once 
Creator, :Father, Redeemer, and Judge surrounds tnen, 
no longer units and atoms before an unbending neces- 
sity, but persons before a personal God. 'rhis thought 
at once rules the present and embraces the future, as 
St. Paul says: "We know that if our earthly housfl of 
this tabernacle be dissolved, we have a building fron1 
God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. Therefore we labour-whether present or 
absent-to be well pleasing to Him: for we n1 ust all 
of us be made manifest before the judgment-seat of 
Christ, that everyone may receivE' the things done in 
the body, according as he has done, whether good or 
eviL" 1 
2. Again, what standard of morality was therA 
placed before man in that old heathen \vorld? It is 
here that t.he false gods told with most demoralising 
effect. It is here that !larcus Aurelius wit.h his 
spectral form of fatalism called Nature, and Epicnrus 
1 Cor. V. I I 9, 10. 
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with his gOdR \vho kne\y not human affections, nor 
cared for butnan life, nor considereò human actions, 
\vere n10re JTIoral at least than tT upiter, ,J uno, "\' onus, 
Apollo, l\Iercury, Isis, Baal, :\fylitta, and a thousand 
others. For their power and imnlortality lent cons('- 
{'ration to every foul deed wrought by the in1Ïtation of 
their \vorshippers. It must not bp forgotten that the 
Jnnltitl1<le looked upon these as examples. Rut let UR 
turn to the highest reason of the contemplative mind, 
nnd see what gnid
 it proposed. U Of hUJnan life," 
says 
Iarcus Aurelius again, cc the tinle is a point, anù 
t.he substance is in a flux, and the perception dull, anò 
the cOtnposition of t.he whole body subject to putrefac- 
tion, and the soul a wheel, and fortune hard to divine, 
and fatHP a thing dpvoid of judgtnent. And to say 
all in a \vord, everythinf! \vhich belongs to the body 
is a streanl, and what helongs to thfl soul is a dreanl 
anò vapour, and life is a warfare anò a stranger's so- 
journ, and aft.er f:'1nle is ohlivion. 'Vhat, then, is that 
which iR ahle to conduct a Jnan? One thing and only 
on
-philosophy. But thi
 consists in keeping tbe 
gflnius within a tHan free frotTI violence, and l1nharrned, 
Ruperior to pains and pleasnres, doing' nothing without 
a purpose, nor yet falsely and with bypocrisy, not 
feeling the need of another ulan's doing or not doing 
anything. It consists also in accepting all that hap- 
pens, and all that is allotted, as cOIning from thence, 
whprever it is, from ,vhence he himself came, and 
finally waiting for rlpath with a cheerful Juind, RR being 
nothing else than a dissolution of the elements of 
which every living being is compounded. TInt if there 
is no harHl to the elements thenlselves in each con- 
t.inually changing into another, why shoulò a man have 
any apprehension about the change nnd dissolution of 
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all the elements? For it is according to nature, and 
nothing is evil which is according to nature." 1 
This is all which that great, most accomplished, 
thoughtful, and, save only to Christians, benevolent 
prince could devise for the guidance of man through 
life. But now, instead of these false gods, who we 
know were demons; instead of these gods serenely 
careless of mankind, the produce of faithless impiety; 
instead, too, of the genius within man, a something at 
least no stronger or wiser than man himself; who was 
the Christian's guide, standard, example? Before 
him rose, in beauty unimagined until then by man, 
the man-loving God-the God who dies upon the 
Cross-the God whosfl teaching is His own snffering- 
the Legislator who writes His law upon men's hearts 
by obeying it HinlseIf. There were heathens who 
talked of the imitation of God, and they meant the 
following that divine principle of reason in man, by 
which, as they thought, he shared a COIl1mOn naturfl 
with God. It was a vague phrase, which, seemingly 
raising nlan above himself, left him really to his own 
innate power alone. But in the sight of God's Throne 
a.nd Tribunal, which was likewise His chair of teach- 
ing-in the sight of the Cross-to imitate God became 
the nlost definite of all instrnctions. For there ,va
 
spread before men the whole lifp of the thirty-threfl 
years; the boyhood passed in obscurity, and the man- 
hood in labour; the teaching, requited with opposition, 
terminated with the Cross; the complete exemplar of 
humility, obedience, self-sacrifice, the spotless mirror 
of purity. 'rhis was man, the guide and teacher of 
men, and this like,vise was God. ltIarcus Aurelius 
nlight profitably have stooped to examine what was 
I :.\Iarcns Aurelius, ii. 17. 
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passing in Lyons, one of t lie citit:-; of hiH own enlpire, 
and by hi
 own or<ler, about thl
 titHe t1H.
 words alJUvt, 
(luoted were written by hiIll. I Ie woulJ have found 
tnen and wotuen who cuuld direct their life accor<ling 
to the pattern of that Goù-nm,lJ, who coulù die not 
only serene in the n1Îdst of tèrribl
 torIn
nts, Lut full 
of the 1ivelie
i hopo ana the fil't110St ('crtaiuty, \)t>('aH
t' 
lliR itnage was Ï111prè
8ed upon the Jleart, ana th(' 
tlesir(
 of seeiH
 1 I inl contI nercd at OHeo all love uf tht' 
wurld and all fear of deat b. 
3. But the one abi<ling diHicn1ty of the heathen 
was thl' weakness of his Illora.1 nature. J 11 the pl'l"- 
petllal strife between uuJy and soul the hody continu- 
ally won t he batt Ie. AIHl it was not only an incessant 
fall, Lnt onc in which there was nothing to arrest th(' 
dt'scent. In vain the philosopher cried to hint: 
(( Live with the gotls. .A nd he ùoes live with thp 
gods who C'oDbtantly shows t.o tht'ln that hi
 uwn Ronl 
is Ratisfied with that "hich is assigned to hilll, antl 
that it aoe
 a.ll tha.t t.hp genius wishes, which .zeu
 
hat h given to every JHan for his gnardian ana gni<le, 
a portion of hiIuself. .And this is every lnan's under- 
st.anding find rea
on." 1 But the rt'ri.
on ,va
 itself 
the traitor. 1 t ,va
 always failing at the critical 
nl0lnent. 'Vhen tht' húlly pressed it hardest, rûa.son 
ga.vo way. 'Vhen the tnind desponded, rèa.
on fluttered 
for a whil
 and then sunk with it. !{eason, sai(l 
philosophy, was the Juan hinu:;elf; hut it was no tHOr
 
than luan, and a greater than man ,vas wanted. ] t 
was hen' that the Creating and Hedeeming God canle 
in ,vith constant power anù pf-Hcacy. 'fhe Apostle, 
describing this very conHict under which the heathen 
continually sunk, exclaiIlled, "'Vho shall delivpr UIC 


J 1\Iarcus .Aurelius, v. 27. 
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frolll the body of this death?" and he answerpù his 
own question: "'fhe grace of God through JesuH 
Christ our Lord." 
\..nd again: c. I have strength for 
all things through the instrengtLening Christ." ] rrhis 
indwelling of the l{edeelllÏng God, by which a con- 
tinous never-failing support for every day's trialH 
and work ,vas bestowed on the creature, was the very 
substance of Christian life. It was a.t once visibly 
represented and itnparted in all the seven sacralnents 
of the Church; was t.he very luystery of tlìe IllOSt 
divine and excellent of theul aU, intended for his 
daily sustenance. 
'or in Baptism redeemed man was 
buried and raised again with the Incarnate Goù; in 
Confinuation strengthened by JEll}; in PenanCA ab- 
solved by J{ÎIn: in 1\Iarriage blessed Ly HÜn; in 
Order consecrated as IIis officer by tIim; in the 
If oly Eucharist fed by IIitu; in TJ nction anointed for 
the last conflict by IIÜn. .A.ncl prayer on nlan's part 
was tlH
 vital breath of this union so visil)ly ex- 
pressed on God's part. By prayer lnan is constantly 
disclaÜning power and sufficiency in his own naturf\, 
and seeking it frorn a higher nature, fro In God in fact, 
Who has redeenled as well as created him, and becanle 
Inan to redeem man. So that into every part ana 
fibre of Christian morality, into the work of every day, 
the thought of every hour, into the whole domain of 
THan, his affections, words, and actions, the grace of 
(toll incarnate descended as a life-strean1. 
4. The fourth general view of Christian nloralit.y 
which we were to take was the reward proposed to it. 
And here an intrinsic value, and that imrneasurable, 
was given to every human act by the end assigned t.o 
it. For in Greek and Latin heathenism all huma.n 


1 ROIn. vii. 24; Phil. iv. 14. 
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lif
 ,vas struck with worth lessnes
 by its severance 
from any life to COl11e, of which the course ana natnrf' 
should depend on its actions here. Nor can any more 
universal rea
on be assigned for the cruelty, the in1- 
purity, the extren1es of luxury and poverty, of sensual 
enjoyment anò of suffering, which abounded every- 
w here, than the loss of faith in a future life of retri- 
bution, wherein the person of the man ,vho did well or 
ill 
hould be restored. l\Iost plaintive and touching 
in their doubt uear akin to hopelessness are the very 
aspirations of the wiser and better 8tl1ong theln; as 
w hl
n, after deline1.ting the noble character of Agricola, 
rracitus cries, C( If there be any place for the sbades of 
the pious-if, as the wise will have it, great souls 301'(\ 
not extinguished together with the hodY-lnayest 
thou rest in peace!" 1 But the inlperial stoic philo- 
sopher boldly said, "Thou existest as a part. Thou 
shalt disappear in that which produced thre, or 
r'\ther thou shalt be received back into its Relninnl 
principle by transmutation:" and again, 'c To con- 
clude, always oh
erve ho\v ephetneral and worthlesR 
JUl1nan things are, and what was yesterday a little 
n1l1CUS, to-nlorro\V win be a D1umnlY or ashes. Pass, 
then, through this little space of time conformably to 
nntnre, and end thy journey in content; just as an 
olive falls off when it is ripe, blessing nature who 
produced it, and thanking the tree on ,vhich it 
grc\v." 2 "T ould you gather, in a word, the \vondrou
 
change ,vhich Christian fa.ith brought on hunlan 
life, pass on to the anticipated tribunal of IIim \vho 
i" at once Creator, lledeeIller, and Judge, yet Brother 
and }(insman of man. "vVhen the Son of ltlan shan 
cOlue in IIis nlajesty, and all the holy an
els with 


1 .Agricola, 4 6 . 


2 '[arcus Anreliu
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J-rim, then shall He sit upon the throne of II is 
Inajesty: and all nations shall be gathered together 
before Him, and He shall separate them one from 
another, as the shepherd separates the sheep from the 
goats: and He shall set the sheep on His right hand: 
but the goats on His left. Then shall the King say 
to then1 that shall be on His right hand, Come, ye 
blessed of my Father, possess you the kingdom pre- 
pared for you froln thfl foundation of the world. For 
I was hungry, and you gave 
Ie to eat; I was thirsty, 
and you gave 
Ie to drink; I was a stranger, and 
you took }'lfl in; I ,vas naked, and you covered l\ie; 
I was sick, and you visited 
Ie; I was in prison, and 
yon came to Me. Then shall the just answer Iìim, 
saying, Lord, when did we see Thee hungry, and fed 
Thee; or thirsty, and gave Thee drink? And when 
did we see Thee a stranger, and took Thee in? 
or nakerl, and covered Thee? or when did we see 
Thee sick or in prison and came to Thee? And 
the l{ing shall answer .and say to them, Amen, I 
say to yon, inasmuch as you did it to one of these 
1,fy least brethren, you did it to l\le. Then shall 
He say to them also that shall be on His left hand, 
Depart from 1\1e, you cursed, into everlasting fire, 
which was prepared for the devil and his angels. 
For I was hungry, and you gave 1\1e not to eat; 
I was thirsty, and you gave 
Ie not to drink; I 
was a stranger, and you took l\fe not in; naked, 
and you covered l\Ie not; sick and in prison, and 
yon did not visit 1Ie. Then they also shall answer 
I-lim, saying, Lord, when did we see Thee hungry, 
or thirsty, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in 
prison, and did not minister to Thee? Then shall 
He answer them, saying, Amen, I say to you, inas- 
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Ht lIch as you dic.l it not to one of t hes
 ll
ast, ncither c.l i( 1 
you do it to l\Ie. And these shall go into everlast- 
ing" punishtnent; hut the just into everlasting life." 1 
llere oh
erve ho\v the a.cts of daily hU1l1an life art' 
inve
tec.l with an ilnportancc far transcending their 
natural Illeasure, since on t heln depends a futurity 
without lituit. Nor only so, but they are conupcb-d 
with t.he 11l1l11an nature asslnned by Ooc.l, sinct- t.ht- 
a.cts ùone to ] [is brethren are counted by ] [ilB as 
dune to lIilnself. rphat work of thl" r ncarnation is 
not an act done once for all, ana then receding back 
into tlistancl" of time; but a state touching, and hy 
it s touch tra.nsforllling, every hUll1an life and ev(\ry 
relationship of lnlnlan life, Inan and Inan's society in 
evcry tit11e and place. That hutnan life at Bethlehen1, 
Nazareth, 3UÙ Golgotha surrounds us all, connect
 U
 
altogether nuw with its sympathies, affections, antI 
kinslnanship. rrhe kingtloJl1 protni
cc1 as the spqn
l 
of this earthly life, nU1.de up of trials, is an inheritance 
prpparetl of ohl for brethren, a.s well as a reward giv(
n 
to cOlnLa.tants. !\[oreover, the }{ing who gives it con- 
IlPCtR it in
eparahly \vith His o\Vn sonship, Ili
 human 
nature, and llis sufferings, as in that high and tran
- 
centlcnt prolnise wherein J lis own description of eternal 
life cuhninates: (( To hill1 that overcolueth will I givp 
to sit with l\1e on 1\1 v throne, as 1 also have overconl f ', 
01 
:uHI atH set do\vn with )[ y Father on IIis throne." 2 
\r e have seen the light ca.st froTn this sevenfold 
vision of God on tHan a
 a tnoral agent in general. 
I Jct ns now consider this light as it falls npon IHall in 
his c.litferflnt relations. And first as it falls on t h(\ 
individual. 
rrhe intellect of Tnan tends naturally to truth, which 


I .l\Iatt. XX\'. 3 1 -4 6 . 


2 Aþoc. iii. 2 I. 
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iH its ohject, desires to pOHsess it, and aitns at it. The 
will of man tends naturally to good, and desires equally 
its possession. But this truth and this gooù are Loth 
uf tho natural order; and the natural power of THan's 
intellect and ,vill is limited to this order. Now the 
1ight wo have above mentioned disclosed to Dlan God 
as the Author of a supernatural order, and a 111ultitude 
of truths concerning that order comprehended in God 
aud deduced from Him; di
closed to hitll likewise 
Gud as the Author of supernatural good, and tho 
possession of this good as the further and higher end 
of his own being, superadded to the natural end. 
'fhus this light in its operation upon the soul of man 
ùiBtrihuted itself into three virtues: that of Faith, 
lifting man's intellect to the knowledge of God, not 
only as his Creator, but as his Redeemer and his Re- I 
ward; that of IIope, lifting his will to the desire of 
such a good; that of Charity, uniting actually his 
will with the good itself. These three virtues, }"aith, f 
] [ope, and Charity, cognate as having the same object, 
purify, enlarge, and exalt the natural powers of the 
soul, 
aising them in]mediately to Goù, as the first 
'rruth, the Giver of beatitude, the infinite Good H iTU- 
self. Iu the order of generation Faith is first, for the 
intellect must apprehend before the will can desire. 
llope succeeds, for the wiII must desire before the Je- 
sire can be terminated in the possession of the goofl 
itself, which is the final union oÏ charity. nut in the 
order of perfection Charity is supreme, since it alonp 
touches that Truth and that Good which the otherH 
aspire after. 
But the God who is the object of these threc 
virtues is He who both creates and redeenls' 
, 
who is becolne visible in Ilis Son; who by that Son 
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ilupart8 
onship to tho
e whulH lie redeeills. As to 
Faith, alnong those things hoped for of which it is 
the substance, and tbose things unseen of which it is 
the evidence, the econolny of redenlption takes so 
large a place that the word often sta.nds by itself for 
th
 profe::;bion of Christ.ianity. As to IIop
, thl' 
pus
c
sion of eternal beatitude, after which it aspires, 
is so entirely the gift of Goù in Christ, that we are 
Haid tu be saved by it. 1 But let us tako especially 
Charity, since, inasmuch as it unites with God, it 
becolnes, a
 it \vere, the inforluing power or soul of all 
other virtues, without which none of thenl can ulcrit 
eternal life, and 
o is the pruper Illark aud character' 
of the Christian. Now everywhere this habit of 
charity in the Apoßtolic writings is referl'ed back to 
the exaUl pIe of Christ in becoluing IHan for us-in 
teaching, labouring, suflering, anù finally dying for 
U
. It is our Lorù lIinlself who first sets forth tlte 
Incarnation as the proof of unsurpassable love on 
th
 part of the Creator. "God:so loved tht' \vorhl 
that lIe gave liis only-begotten 
on." It is our 
Lùrd IIiruself who first luade the 
lppeal froln the 
divine love to the hunlall, 011 the eve of flis passiun. 
.. A ne\v COllllU:111ÙInent I give to you, that you love 
one another; a
 I have 10veJ you, that you al
o love 
oue another. By this 
h:111 all Ioen know that YOll 
are 
ly dibciple
, if you have love one fur another." 
 
But the cOlliIllandIllent 'vas an olù one, anù together 
with the love of Goù, out of which it flowed, ,,-as, 
a8 IT e had before declareù, even the groat conlluanù- 
Inent of the la\v, on which the whole law anù the 
pruphet:::; depenùed. Ilow then wa
 it new? It 
wa:::; new in its Illotive and new in its standard; for 


I HOIlJ. viii. 24. 


:! .fohn iii. 16; xiii. 34. 
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it ran no longer, "Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself," but "as I have loved you." The imitation 
of llimself, therefore, was the Inotive; the standard 
was God becon1Ïng. Inan for man's sake, and as man 
dying for him. He makes the application so that 
none can mistake it. "This is 
Iy cOIlllnandnlent, 
that yon love one another as I have loved you. 
Ch'eater love than this no nlan hath, that a luau lay 
Jown his life for his friends. You are .l\ly frienJs, 
if yon do the things that I conlmand you." 1 Thus 
out of loving our neighbour as ourself in the old 
law is developed by means of our Lord's passion the 
martyrdom of cbarity in the new law. St. John draws 
the same conclusions thus: "By this hath the charity 
of God appeared towards us, because God hath sent 
lIis only-begotten Son into the world that we nlay 
live by HiIll." Here is tbe first point of the Jivine 
love, God becoming man. Hut there is a second; 
for he urges more strongly, "In this is charity, not 
a
 though we had loved God, but because He has 
first loved us, and sent His Son to be a propitiation 
for our sins." Here is the second point, the passion 
of God beconle man. Prom both he concludes: "If 
God hath so loved us, we ought also to love ono 
another." And again: "In this we have known 
charity, because He hath laid down IIis life for us; 
and we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren." 2 
Nor is St. Paul behind St. John in putting forth this 
lllotive when he says: "God com Dlends His charit) 
towards us, because when as yet we were sinners 
Christ died for us." And on this he rests the spring 
of the interior life: "The charity of Christ constrains 
us, judging this, that if onp died for alJ, t hen all 


] John xv. 13. 


2 I John ÌY. 9-1 [ ; iii. 16. 
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were dea.d. ..A.nd Christ died for a.ll, that they abo 
whu live Bia.y not ]ivl
 to thel11
t'lvps, IJut Ullto Jlim 
who died for thelH and rose again." 1 
...\nll ns the Incarnatiun of the Son of God anLl IIis 
tleath arc put forward as the stantlard of the divill
 
love tv Jllan, and a
 the tnotive of an answering love on 
t.he pa.rt of ulan to G oJ, so the lovp thus calle.l fort.h 
i:::; a quality produced in Illan'S will by that Thinl 
Per
on who if; the Luve of t.ht.> Father :LIl<1 the Sou; for 
"the charit.y of God is poured forth in our hearts Ly 
the ILoly Spirit, who is given to us." 
 'rhus it i8 not 
only a special virtue, but, as extt.nding itself to all the 
acts and habits of the soul, is the root at oncp and the 
pprff'ction of an virtues. It produces so exactly the 
fruits of divino grace that theologians have a hard 
tnattpr to distinguish thp ha.bit of charity frotn grace 
itsel f. .c\ud it has a single ohject before it, God; its 
relation tu creatures heing deterlnincd by its relation 
to Goù. Thus, being the fjr
t operatiun of grace, it a
 
eotnpletely penetrates and underlies the whole Christian 
character as the f'oul is in every part of the hody, thp 
lif
 of the whole. And so charity alone is called at 
onco "the new creation," " the fulfiltnent of the law," 
" the bond of perfection." 3 
To cornpleto our vie\v of thi
 virtue, 'vo nlllst renlarh 
how entirely new it was to all the heathen natioll
. 
There i
 not in Greek and nOlnan life, nor ill any 
systetll of philosophy, the retnotest approach to any 
virtue like Cbrist.ian charity. And the reason of this 


1 Rom. v. 8; 2 Cor. v. 13. 2 Rom. v. 5. 
:t Compare tog-ether (;aJ. vi. 15. v. 6, I Cor. vii. 19, with Itmn. xiii. 
S -10, anù Col. iii. 14. By the fornlf'r three text
 it appearR that St. 
ra.ul names" the new creation," "faith which works by love," anù 
" the keeping the comma1Hll1wnts of God," a
 e(l'liva.lellt!o\. In tht> 
fourth he calls charity" the fulfihnellt of the law; " a.nd ill the fifth, 
" the bond of perfecÜoll." 
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"..... 
is plain. For there being two rules of human achöu6, 
the reason of IHan, and the absolute reason of G-od, òr ...... 
the eternal La\v, they had lost the conception of any - 
rule but the furn1er. They had ceased to conceive of 
Got1 as the snprelne rule which should regulate human 
reason; ceased to aspire to IIiul as the absolute good. 
N or, indeed, so far as they held His unity, did they 
hold HÎln to he a personal God at alL Thus that 
1l10veUlent of the soul towards IIitn and towards the 
rational creature for His sake, which is the proper act 
of charity, was not only far beyond their power as a 
supernatural act, but found no disposition of their will 
or their understanding to it. 
And here we Inight terminate this portion of our 
argulnent; for if Charity be in such sense the seal and 
character of the Christian, that without it all other 
virtues are of no avail in the sight of God, and if it 
have so intimate a connection with the Incarnation and 
1 )eath of Christ as to be a gift of God resulting from 
these, it Inight seem that nothing further could be said. 
Yet it will be well to continue our review so far as to 
see how other virtues are exhibited in relation to the 
san1e great objects of faith. 
And I will take next the virtue of moral purity, 
because it was one almost as little known to the whole 
heathen world as charity. It was here that the degrada- 
tion of man was most complete. In the mass of men the 
hodyhad made the mind its subject, and men had become 
the slaves of sensual enjoyment. On the other hand, and 
as a reaction from this, the highest philosophy denied 
that the body was a part of the man, or that together 
with the mind it made up the man, and asserted that 
the real man was the reasonable soul, which used the 
body as an instrument. But here, from the opposite 
YOLo 1. H 
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side, it ùishonoured the body, for an instrnlHellt i::5 
llierely a Illeans to an end, and has no intrinsic value. 
Now, the Son of God, by assull1Îng a h11111a11 body, 
consecrated the body for ever. By taking it" as well 
as the soul, into indivisible union with IIis Godhead, 
]Ie showed it to be a part of human nature which has 
its own intrinsic value and dignity. And IIis disciples 
inculcated the virtue of moral purity as based upon 
the Incarnation and its result, union ,vith God. It 
was the ""hole luan who was taken into this union, not 
the rational 80ul only, but the body likewi
e. And 
Jnore even than this. It was frorll the Body of the 
Lord, in virtue of its personal union with His Godhead, 
that the union of His Inelllbers with IIim proceeded: 
for cc \ve are members of His 130dy, of IIis tlesh, and 
of IIis bones;" 1 from His lJody that their perpetual 
food \Ya.
 drawn in the greatest of Christian Inysteries. 
And so, as a part of this teaching, Christians were told, 
"rrhe body is for the Lord, and the Lord for the body; 
aud God, who raised up the Lord, shall likewise raist' 
us up through Rib power. l(now you not that your 
bodies are members of Christ ?-Now he who adheros 
to the Lord is one Spirit with IIiru.-Know you not 
that your body is the tClllple of the Holy Spirit, who is 
in you, WhOlIl you have from God, and are not YOU1' 
own: you have been bought with a price. Therefore 
glorify God in your body and in your spirit, which are 
God's." 2 rrhis is the ever-abiding source of Christian 
purity; and the fixing of this doctrine with all its 
conseq uellces in the rnillds and hearts of Jnen ,vas of 
it::5elf a Jnoral revolution. It is a direct result of the 
Incarnation, and not ollly grew out of it at first, but 
rt.:-,ts for ever upon it. 


1 Ephe
. v. 3 0 , 


2 I Cur. vi. 13, 15, 19. 20. 
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l'as
 next to the first and tenderest relations of the 
fa.luily. The love of husband and ,vife is placed ou 
the basis of Christ's Jove to the Church, and the obedi- 
euce of the wife to the husband on that of the Church's} 
obedience to Christ. Thus these duties, fornling the 
ground work of natural society, have a supernatural 
motive given to them. """Vives, be subject to your 
own husbands a.s to the Lord; because the Ulan is head 
of the woman, as Christ also is head of the Church, 
and He is Saviour of the body: but like as the Church 
is subject to Christ, so also let wives be to their 
own husbands in everything. Husbands, love your 
own wives, as Christ also loved the Church, and gave 
Ilinlself for her." 1 And he proceeds to exalt nlar- 
l'iage by representing it as a type of the most sacred 
and intimate of all conceivable unions, the union of 
the Incarnate God with His Church. What a doctrine 
to be promulgated out of the n1Îdst of that ItoJne 
whose emperor at the time had lnurdered an innocent 
and virtuous wife, and had taken the profligate wife of 
another, to become presently her m l1rderer likewise: of 
that l
ome where, the satirist says, that wives counted 
their divorces by the years of their marriage! 
We have touched on the Christian treatlnellt of 
l1ltUl as an individual, and in the society of hOllle. 
Let us now continue the delineation of that treatlneut 
as it affected man in civil society . We will begin 
with the deepest humiliation of man as viewed in his 
natural rights. What did the Apostles say to this 
outcast of lloman society, this refuse of the heathen 
worlù, the slave? 
Slaves fonned, it must be remelubered, a probaLly 
large Inajority of the hunw.n race; and, 1l10reOVer, the 
1 Ev hcs . v. 22-26. 
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illHt.it.ution nw,lle an e

cntial part of G rcek a,nll l
olllall 
civilisation, \vhich siIllply could not exist \vithout it. 
]
"or society is built upon rnanual labour. anù :such 
labour was deetned unworthy of freel11ell. And the 
character of the institution itself was, that IHen were 
regarded not as persons, but as thin

. 1 )itl tht" 
Christian teachers set theInselves to reverse directly 
this enormous \vrong? Did they urge upon t}H
 slave 
to clailll and to recover his indefeasible rights as 
tHan ? Their ,vay of dealing with this remarkable 
Jiflienlty, which tnet Christianity at the threshold and 
encountered it everywhere, offers a striking illustration 
of the entirely inward genius of the Christian faith, 
a.nd how cOlnpletely it sought to restore society by 
reilloulding individual ITI3D. " Slaves," ,vas t.he COlll- 
uland, 'c bo obedient to your luasters after the flesh 
with fear and trembling, in simplicity of your heart, 
a
 unto Christ; not with eye-service, as 111eU- pleasers, 
but as slaves of Christ, doing the win of God froln the 
heart with good-will, as being slave
 to the Lord ana 
not to luen; knowing that whatever gooù thing any 
olle tllay do, this he shall receive frotH the TnI'd 
whether he be a slave or a freeIllan." 1 'rhus it 
fearötl not to conbecrate the UIOst unhalloweù rela- 
tion of man to man by representing that the slave's 
obedience to the master, if performed with pnre in- 
tention, was an obediellcf'l to Christ IIilllself. ThE' 
Prince of the Apostles extends this duty especially to 
unkind Inasters, supplying th
 supernatural motive. 
(, 8ervants, be subject in all fear to your masters, not 
nlere1y to the good and kind, but to the perverbe. 
For thi::; is praiseworthy if for conscience-sake to- 
wards (}od any Olle endure pains, suffering wrongfully. 
1 Ephcs. vi. 5- 8 . 
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Since what glory is it if, when committing faults and 
being buffeted for them, you endure it: but if YOll 
suffer for doing good, and endure it, this is pleasing 
before God. For unto this you were called, inasmuch 
as Christ also suffered for us, leaving to us an ex- 
ample that you should follow upon His footsteps." I 
But the most instinctively and sublimely Christian 
recommendation concerning slavery is perhaps that 
given by St. Paul, when he says: "Let everyone re- 
n1ain in the calling in which he was called. Wast 
thou called being a slave? care not for it: but even 
if thou mayest become free, use rather thy slavery; for 
the slave that is called in the Lord is the Lord's free- 
man; and so he who is called, being a freeman, is the 
slave of Christ. YO'll, have been bought 'loith a p1'ice : 
become not the slaves of men. u 2 Now, bearing in 
mind what slavery was; to what perils and sufferings 
it exposed both man and woman, and how at any 
moment it might require the sacrifice of life itself for 
the preservation of moral purity; could any religion use 
this language unless it came directly from God, and 
felt itself able to renew human nature from its very 
heart's core by the supply of a boundless grace from 
its Author? These words bear witness to the im- 
planting of an inward and spiritual freedom in the 
slave's inmost heart. Whatever he might suffer, he 
could put himself in the place of the Lord of heaven 
and earth suffering unjustly before Pilate and Herod; 
and he had the conviction that everyone who suffered 
with Him and for Him should likewise reign with Hin). 
The exhortation given to masters is the counterpart 
of that given to slaves. "1\fasters, afford to your 
slaves that which is just and fair, giving up threats, 


1 1 Pet. ii. 18-21. 


2 I Cor. vii. 20. 
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knowing that you also have a 
I aster in h(\av
n, antl 
wit.h I I iln thpl'f\ is no respect of persons." 1 
Th us Christianity did not COInn1and thp Rlavpholder 
to enfranchise his slave, but it coo1JllandeJ hiIn, inste:Hl, 
to t.reat that slave as a hrother. Leaving the legal 
hond a
 it. was, it ÏInposed a Inoral check, Inaki ng 
1.IH
 slave a person. not a thing, in the eye of hÌf" 
rnaster; and a porson equally dear n
 himself to thp 
comn1on 1\[aster; n person for \vhorn ncconnt was to 
be r
naered hy hinl to the cornrnon .l\laster; and a. 
person, likewise, to whom a kindness dOllP wonld ho 
in1"ürpretred hy Christ as done to llitnself. 
Such was the doctrine which the Cross, the pnnish- 
Input of slaves, brought into the Ergastulnnl and t,h(' 
] \edagogiuIll of the l
olnans. ] [O\V long would the 
underground prison-house, and the still fouler òen of 
infarny in the palace, last before it? As \ve hear 
tllPS
 \vord
 of St. Peter and St. l)aul, we feel that 
the bright light of heaven bad shot into the darkest 
nook of earth, and kindled a never-dying flam(\ of 
faith and hope in breasts long condemned to a luisery 
without relief. An imperious :Fabiola \vould hence- 
forth be no match for a loving Syra. rfhe nlistrest; of 
Christian slaves might indeed nlake her apartrnent a 
place of Juartyrdom; but it could not henceforth be n 
111{\l'e torture-chan1ber or slaughter-house. 
llaving thus, by a wholly internal restoration, 
repaired the basis of man's society \vith n1an, in hi!-; 
treahnent of inferiors, Christian teaching went on 
to deal with hiln in his relation to e(l uals. Thus it 
plnc
d the ohligation to truth not on n conv{\ntionn I 
point of honour, but upon the Incarnation itself. 
"Putting off falsehood, speak truth each with his 


1 Col. i\'. I, and ]
phl'H. vi. 9. 
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nAighbour; for we are members one of another." 1 
Ana thp same idea is elsewhere expressed as to the 
peculiarly Christian grace of truth. "Do not use 
falsehood towards one another; because yon Lave 
put off the old man with his deeds, and have put on 
the new, who is renewed unto knowledge according 
to the image of his Creator ;" 2 where falsehood seenlS 
Inade of itself the criterion of fallen man. 
In the saine way the virtues of gentleness, mercy, 
long-suffering, meekness, and humility are urged by 
the example of Christ. " Put on, as the elect of God, 
holy and beloved, tender compassion, goodness, humility, 
meekness, long-suffering, supporting one another and 
forgiving one another, if any have a complaint against 
another; as Christ also forgave you, so do you also." 3 
So likewise the standard of liberality in assisting 
the poor, which is set before men, is no less than 
the act of Christ Himself in becoming man for us. 
c, You know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who for our sakes became poor, being rich, that by 
ITis poverty you may become rich." 4 
In short, every act of daily life, however seemingly 
insignificant or indispensable, was to be penetrated 
with this thought. "Whether you eat or drink, or 
do anything, do all to the glory of God." " What- 
ever you do in word or in deed, do all in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to our God and Father 
through Him." And every condition in which man 
Inight be was to be seasoned with the reflection, that, 
what was present was merely telnporary. Cc This r 
say, the time is short. It renlains that those who 
have wives be as though they had not; and those 


1 Ephes. iv. 25. 
3 Col. iii. 12- 1 3. 


2 Co}, iii. 10. 
-I 2 Cor. viii. 9. 
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who weep, as though they wept not; anù those who 
rejoice, as though they rejoiced not; and those who 
buy, as though they possessed not; and those w bo nse 
this \vorld, as though they useù it not; for the fashion 
of this world passes away." 1 
But the teInper and habit of n1Ìnd towards others 
which Christianity specially created out of the t:'xanlple 
of our Lord lliInself, and which may be said to SUlll 
up th
 whole of Inall's conduct to his fellow-nlan,
 
is brotherly love, kindness, or charity. Thus it is 
directly out of their filial relation to God, obtained for 
thenl by the unspeakable sacrifice of Jlis Son, and in 
virtue of the power given by Ilin1 through that Son, 
\vhich hp ternlS "regeneration from an incorruptihlp 
sepd," 3 that St. Peter calls on the disciples to cc purify 
their souls in thfll ohedience of the truth, through the 
Rpirit, unto unfeigned brotherly love, and so out of a 
pure heart to love one another earnestly." No such 
conception as this of the relation hetween Ula.n and 
tnan is to be found in the \v hole heathen world. 
rrhey had neither the thing nor th
 name for it. It 
is a derivation to Illan froln tbe SODship bestowed 
on him by God in Christ, wbich encircles the whole 
brotherhood with a new' tie, and draws them together 
in a bond unknown to those for whom Aristotle 
thought, or Cicero compiled the thoughts of others. 
"\Vhile thus creating a ne\v virtue for the practice 
of those who were to be associated in a new brother- 
hood, the attitude of the Christian society to the 
existing civil society is specially remarkable. It wa::: 
a new doctrine to an the heathen Rubjects of Nero, 
1 1 Cor. x. 31. ; Co1. iii. 17 ; I Cor. vii. 29-31. 
2 This is expressly said by St. }>anl, Rom. xiii. 8 10. 
ee also I ret. 
i. 17-23, and 2 Pet. i. 5-7. and I Thess. iv. 9. The first and last make 
cþL"Xaðf"X4>la and ó:yá7T'?J identical. 3 I l>l:'t. i. 22. 
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when St. Panl declared that " every soul should be sub- 
ject to higher powers; for there is no power but from 
God," and "the powers that are, are ordained by God, 
so t.hat hp who resists this power resists the ordinance 
of God." 1 Thus the duty of obedience to civil govern- , 
ment was established on its only true basis. Civil 
authority was sho,vn to be of divine appointment, not 
the result of agreement between men. It therefore 
claims submission to itself, not on account of the tem- 
poral consequences only which would attend denial, 
but for conscience-sake. This principle alone could 
stay the interminable fight of adverse factions which 
rent asunder cities and republics in old times, and 
snpply the only stable foundation of a really Christian 
order. Here again the supernatural motive reinforced 
the natural conditions of society. And the example 
of our Lord Himself was before men, who recognised 
the divine authority of government when unjustly ac- 
cused, by observing to His judge, who represented the 
Ronlan emperor, "Thou wouldst not have any power 
against :ß,fe unless it were given thee from above." 2 
Yet the same Christian teaching ,vhich thus con- 
secrated civil authority and fulfilled the whole circle 
of duties between man and man by the divine virtue 
of fraternal love, removed by a consequence of that 
very virtue that exclusive regard to the greatness and 
welfare of one's own country which formed the heathen's 
patriotism. No other consideration will bring out more 
fully the kind of that supernatural order ,vhich our 
Lord established by the teaching of His Church, or 
exhibit n10re distinctly how the slJiritual and most 
inward renewal of the individual man is connected 
with the advance of the whole society. For instance, 


1 ROIll. xiii. I. 


2 John xix. II. 
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if thpl'e bo any relation which is dpar to tnen in thl' 
natural order, it is that of country. T ndced, to 
those who have consciously or unconsciously rejC'ctp,l 
the supernatural order it beconlcs th
 leading passion. 
D 
votion to country is their standard of what is great 
and goofl. Patriotism to the J
onutns was the first of 
virtnes; and there is a nation of modprn titnes which 
often recallH to Inind the heathen gren.tncs
 of 01e1 
Iton1e, in the minds of \vhose people patriotisn1 lik(\- 
\Vis
 S8('tnS to be the SYUl hol of all greatness and the 
test of character in rnan. No\v, it can scarcely he 
doubted that Christianity did not allow thiR exclusive 
feeling of patriotislu at all. [t would not allow the 
denizen of an eternal kingdom to give to an object 
of the natural order the devotion which is due only 
to the mystical body of Christ. " Our commonwealth, 
or citizenship, or political life," for the \vord Illeans 
all this, says St. Paul, 'c is in heaven;" and again: 
"You are fel1ow-citizen
 of the saints a.nd of the 
household of God." " y" ou have approached l\Iount 
Sion and the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalenl;" \vhereas here you h'lve ,c 110 aLiding city, 
hut seek that which is to come." 1 rfhe people of 
Honlull1s believed in the ilnmovable rock of the Capitol; 
the people of God believe in the itnmovable rock of 
Christ. The Christian's country, so far a
 he could 
have one in \vhat was representeJ to hiln as a journey, 
wa
 tht" Church of God, in its va
t extent of all the 
souls \vho had been, are, or are to be of that divinp 
cornmon\vealth. :For these he laboured and prayecl, 
suffered and died; with these was all his sympathy; 


1 rhil. iii. 20, 
J.LWII TÒ 7rOXíTflIp.a; I
phe8. ii. 20, UI/J.L7roXîTat TWII 
å')'íWII; ] [cb. xii. 22, 7rpoUEXri^MJaTE 7róÀEt Omi) tWIITO
; xiii. '4. Oli 
')'àp lXOJ.L(JI WOE J.LfJlOVUall 7rÓÀtll. 
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anù to add to their number his highest joy. In that 
lTIagnificent vision of the City of l)eace he s,vept a,vay 
as unworthy of a thought the divisions which had 
arisen frOlll hunU111 sin. To him tbere ,vas neither 
Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, Lar- 
Larian, Scythian, slave nor free; but Christ was aU 
things and in all. 
For the very idea under wbich Christianity pre- 
sented itself in the teaching of the Apostles was the 1 
new creation of all things springing out of the love of r 
God, exhibited in the Incarnation of I-lis Son, and 
illlplanted in the hearts of men by His Spirit as a 
consequence of the Birth, the Life, the Death, and the 
Resurrection of Christ. The whole order of morality 
was based upon tbe personal union of the Godhead 
and 
ranhood in the God-man. The natural Sonship 
of Christ as man led to the adopted Sonship of men 
His brethren. The work which the Holy Spirit wrought 
in the highest degree in our Lord's Incarnation, effect- 
ing the union of the divine and human natures in the 
Person of the Eternal Son, He ,vorked in a low.er 
degree, but in the same order, in the redemption of 
each indi vid uaL For the participation of the divine 
nature comulunicated to the soul by the gift of 
habitual grace constitutes that adopted sonship, on 
which rests the w hole operation of the Christian, the 
whole nlerit of eternal life. 
This divine generation was declared by our Lord 
in His words to Nicodemus to be necessary for every 
one who would even enter into His Kingdom. Of 
this entrance He spoke as a new birth, as true and 
real as the natural birth, for 'c that which is born of 
the Spirit is spirit," just as " that which is born of the 
fleRh is flesh." The state of man in it is called by 
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St. Paul" a new creation." For creation is th
 pass"tge 
froln not being into being. And being is twofold- 
the heing of nature, and that of grace. Now, the fin;t 
creation wag that in which creatures were Inade by 
(}od frool nothing into a natural being. The new crea- 
tion is that by which they are produced in the being 
of grace, becaus
 those who are without grace art:1 
nothing before 11irll. Thus the infusion of grace i
 a 
creation. 'rhe sons of this new creation arc viewed. 
and doscribed collectively by St. Janles, in \vords 
which rather shadow out than delineate distinctly 
SOtllf' untold and illconc8ivable Inagnificcnce of design, 
while he connects them with the Incarnation of the 
Son and the gift of the Spirit. I?or, after declaring 
that every good giving and every perfect gift is from 
above, descending from the Father of Lights, he adds: 
(( Of Iris own will has lie begotten us, in order 
that we might be a sort of beginnin cr of IIis crea- 
hIres." ] By entrance into this state of adoption, all 
relative superiority or inferiority arising fronl nation, 
SOÀ, or civil condition is donA away; 2 for what nrp 
these to a creature renewed after the likeness of hi
 
Creator? 
Ag-ain, let us compare what this adoption is in the 
individual with what it is in the mass. In the indi- 
vidual, as we have seen, it is "a new creation;" in 
the mass it is entitled "the Body of Christ." 8 I
'or as 
the origin and seed are supprnatural, so are the growth 
and terluination. The sou], new created in grace, ha
 
new desires, affection
, hopes, and fears, directed to- 
wards. the objects now disclosed to it, and the n1ass of 
souls thus new created gro\vs up into a Body, which 


1 
T()hn iii. 6; Gal. vi. 15; James i. 16, 17. 
2 See Gal. iii. 26, and Col. iii. 9. 8 1 Cor. xii. 27. 
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take::; the naIne of its Head, because it is first forified 
and thell ruled by the Spirit of its ILead. 
:Further, let us contrast both the individual in this 
state of adoption ,vith the individual as he was before 
in the broken and iInpaired state of the Gentile world, 
and the Christian COlnmon wealth with the Gentile 
c()Inmonwealth. 
As to the individual, there is rnan in his stat e of 
fallen nature wasting himself away in desires which 
decei ved him with a false appearance of good. The 
pendant to the natural man is man in his Dew state of 
adoption created according to God in justice and true 
sanctity.1 As to the mass, the Apostle collec
s in ODe 
view the "whole heathen world, sumn1ing thenl up in 
clear, decisive ,vords as "the nations walking in the 
vanity of their minds, having their understanding 
darkened, being alienated from the life of God through 
the ignorance that is in them, because of the blindness of 
their hearts, who in their callousness have given them- 
selves up to lasciviousness to work every uncleanness 
with greediness." As a contrast he sets before men 
the Church, as springing directly from the gifts of 
Christ at Hi8 Ascension. As part of these gifts, 
administered through all time by the Holy Spirit, 
came the whole arrangement of the ecclesiastical 
ministry, the appointed guard against error, "until 
we all arrive into the unity of the faith and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God unto a perfect 111an, 
unto the measure of the age of the fulness of Christ." 2 
Thus it is that the Christian commonwealth-in order 
to show how entirely supernatural a creation it is, how 
absolutely the work of God redeen1Îng, how exactly 
and definitely an organIc whole-is termed "the 


1 Ephes. i v. 22-24. 
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Body uf Christ.." .\nd of such a title thero lS full 
jn
tificatioll in the fa.ct that ill every individual cunl- 
posing it the root i
 tht' grace of adoption, not an 
iluitation lllerely, out an actual participation of that 
ilHJueasurable grace which is bestowed on Christ incar- 
nate. 'rhis in th
 Juass grows up to \vhat the Apostle 
calls by the name of the material created thing JJlost 
,vonderful in the universe of God, the body of IIiH 

Oll. In \vhat other words was it possible to show so 
clearly how the Christian people was the reduplication 
of the incarnate God? 
Let us trace some of the social conseq uence
 henco 
arunng. Tlow could those ,vhose whole spiritual 

xistence lay in the possession of this adopted Sonship 
-of this brotherhood elll bracing the reùeen1eù out of 
all races and countries-suffer their hopes, desires, 
anù sympathies to be confined \\ ithill the lilllits of it 
particular nation ? 
Ian, no doubt, will ever love his 
country with a natural love; but it is a natural love 
alone. It cannot rise above its source. 'rhe nation 
i::; a result of the dispersion of the hun1an falnily at 
Babel, and therefore a result of hunw.n tlivision and sin. 
lL
 attraction, its luanifold ties and organisatioll, begin 
and eull with this \vorld. 'fhe hopes and fears parti- 
ci pated in it have their boginning and their end here. 
'Vith this life it ceases itself, and i::; never reproduceJ. 
lIow could tho:)e ,vho \vel"e exalted by their very state 
a.s Christians to be "fellow-citizens of the 8aints aud 
of thp househol(l of God" 111ake the nation their honlp, 
and sink to be Dlere citizens of Itoll1ulus ? 
And de:)cending froll1 the conll11onwealth to tlw 
individual, let us trace the conception of virtue it
eJf 
:t8 it wonlll be forme<1 by JHan in hi
 fallen state, aD(1 
a
 it i
 t"orluet1 by the UhrÜ:;tian. 
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Plato and Aristotle, Cicero and Epictetus, w honl 
we name as representing the whole heathen worltl, 
haJ no other rule for their actions than the natural 
reason of luan. By nature, as we have already said, 
their intellect tended to truth, and their will to good; 
but the truth and the good were confined to the 
na.tural order which they saw around them. Thus 
they had well divided the whole sphere of hurnan 
action arnong the four cardinal virtues: prudence, 
as the reason directing itself rightly in the choice of 
Hwans; justice, directing man to \vhat is due and right 
ill all his conduct towards others; temperance, restrain- 
ing all passions produced' by desires; and fortitude, 
which arms him \vith firmness against all passions 
produced by fear. And the good which they had in 
view was the good of the individual and of society as 
liluited to this present life. And as, when so limited, 
the good of the multitude is superior to that of the 
individual, the highest form of good which they could 
set before thenl was the well-ordered hun1an conlmOll- 
wealth, and to this therefore, if need \vere, the good 
of the individual must in all cases be sacrificed. Thus 
the wealth, power, and extension of the State, and its 
just government, were the highest result of the virtue 
which they con tern plated, and Iuan had in himself 
no intrinsic value which could outweigh or vio with 
this result. Their whole virtue cOllsisteJ, therefore, 
in obedience to the dictates of reason within this 
sphere. 
But now Christian Grace came upon this same 
natural r
on, elevating all its powel d to a higher end \ 
and a superior good, anù bestowing on it, in accordance 
with such end and good, a rule ahove itself, the divine 
l'paSOll, which is the ahsolute good. In and by the 
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gift of aùoption it c1i
clo
ed God to the soul as loving 
ea.ch 
0L11 with an infinite love; aud a
 th
 love of Uo<l 
iB not barren, as bestowing 011 its object a (1 uality 
answcring to that love. 'rhis ,va
 the virtue of Charity, 
tho aHection Oil Jnall'
 part answering to its cause, the 
previous love of God, the creature's moveIllent tu HlceL 
the Cn-
n.tur's cndw(lce. Thc Iloly Spirit lIilnsclf, the 
perfect (tift, Legan all by iIupla.nting grace in the soul, 
and in thi
 grace charit.y ruote(l it
olf, ant] l)ecalllt' the 
mother of all other viI'I ues, because it direct "ù thelll all 
to tht' end uf plcasing (
uJ. 'nle parallel between 
Nature ana Grace is cOlnplt'te. 1 Just as the natural 
light of reason is son1ething before anù beside t.he 
virtues ac(!uiret1 by the- right u
e of it., ana directed to 
the enù which it sets before theIll, so this infused light 
of gra.cc, this participation of the divine natnl
e, is SOIHe- 
thing before the virtues which spring froIn it. It is 
before even Charity, which, however, taking posses
iùn 
ùf the will, uecomes the exact representativp of Grace. 
j\nd as the political good was the highest object at which 
natural reason aiIned, so reason, informed Ly Grace, 
aiIneù at. an object connatural to grace, the pos
ession of 
Goa llilJlsplf, the full inheritance hclollging to the 
adoption. Yet it ùiù not exclude those virtues of h ulnan 

ociety, prudence, justice, tenlperance, and fortituae. 
J n their natural state they are tendencies rather than 
virtue
, and ùo not al \vays cohere together 111 
the bonù of prudence. 
len Juay be brave, or 
temperate, or just, or pruùent, by a sort of natural 
disposition. IIere, on the other hana, Charity, the 
lllover of the will by Grace, produced these virtues 
Oll a new stock, with a perfect ripeness, cohe
ion, anù 
con1 pletelless; proùuced thelll with the spontaneity of 


1 St. Thuma.", ''''
WlliW. I, 2, (t. 110, a. 3. 
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an affection, and the unfailing force of a divine origin. 
It produced them on a new stock, for in the eyes of 
Charity the political good, to ,vhich in their natural 
condition they were related, was in itself transitory, and 
subordinate to a higher good; and so Charity bestowed 
on their acts the value of this higher good. And it 
produced their sever
l acts with perfect ripeness, 
cohesion, and completeness, because it took possession 
of the whole wi]}, and was tbe motive power of all 
actions. 
And here again the highest form of Christian excel- 
lence was seen in prophecy as attached to the Person 
of Christ, its well-head and fountain, and streaming 
forth from Him upon His brethren, when it was said 1 
that on 1 he Flower arising from the root of Jesse 
should rest the sevenfold spirit of wisdoln, understand- 
ing, counsel, fortitude, knowledge, piety, and fear. 
For inasmuch as the reason of ma.n has two perfections, 
one natural, according to the light of reason, and one 
supernatural) according to the light of grace, though 
this second perfection is greater than the first, the first 
is more perfectly possessed by nlan. 2 For whereas he 
has full and complete possession of reason, he knows 
and loves God but inlperfectly by the light of Grace 
in the reason. So that a special divine instinct is 
necessary to quicken the action of reason, and therefore 
the Holy Spirit breathes these gifts as a Spirit) trans- 
forming the intel1ectual and Illoral virtues, which the 
heathens themselves named and in some sort possessed, 
into movements of His own in the will. Thus the 
motives respectively guiding the heathen and the 
Christian were, for the first reo .son in its rectitude) for 
the second the Holy Spirit moving the reason in perfect 


1 I.sa.. xi I, 2. 
VOL. I. 


2 St. Thomas, SWnl/1fl, I, 2, q. 68, a. 2. 
I 
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accordance with its freedoln. 'rhe virtue of Cha('ity 
held all these gifts together, by which all the powers of 
the human soul were guided into willing obedience to 
the divine prolupting. 
\nd the bestowal of thenl on 
each Christian in various degrees was an elnanation frolll 
the fulne
s with which they rested on ] [is diyine Ileael. 
And to cOluplete what we have to say we lllust add 
that so far as the virtue of Christian G race exceeded 
the virtue of natural rea:o:;on in tho individual, f\0 JIIueh 
did its consunuuation in the luass exceed anything' 
which the human cOJJlmonwealth could reaell. TheRe 
virtues are or a (1ifferent origin, a different order, 
and point to a. different end, both in the individual 
and in the Blass. .:\loreover, in the natur:ll polity 
the good of the individual and the good of thp 
whole do not concur. The Statf' is perpetually 
sacrificing for objects of its own those whOln it treats 
not as llJelI1 bers, hut as in
tru meuts, and t his without 
reRpect to their nloral goodness, as, for instance, the 
victinls of \va1', and those \vho perish in the conflict 
with their wispr or strong
r fellows in the struggle 
for advancenlent in life. nut in tbe divine po1ity of 
sons adopted through t he grac
 of the only-begotten 
Son, the good of the individual and of the whole 
perfectly concur. 'rhere nonp arfl treated as ill
trL1- 
ments to be used, brokeD, and thrown aside, on whose 
ruins others may rise, but the incorruptible Seed grows 
up into an impregnable Kiugdonl. l 
rrhus when Christianity came into the ruined fabric 
of hUlnan nature and society, it appealed to no violated 
rights; it set up no political Ineans of redressing 
wrong; but having presented the one God ill an 
effulgence of nloral glory, it attached itself to the 
1 J P
t. i. 23, cT1ropà ð.cþtJapTos; H
b. xii. 28. ßacnÀd.a åuá^E'VTOS. 
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individual human soul as a counterpart to thi {Síó l..ND,'" C 
 
of God. rrhe doctrine of a dependent inlnlortahty, 
a continual and never-ceasing gift of a self-eternal 
Giver, drew luan, as a nlagnet, upwards. This faith 
knit again the creature to the Oreator by the bond 
of the Redeemer. It wove all round about dislocated, 
enfeebled, perishing hUlnan nature and collapsing 
societ:y these "cords of a Inan," who was likewise 
God: until, as those minute creatures in the eastern 
seas by infinitesimal accretions form beds of coral 
which rise to be isles and continents, so this nlass of 
human souls, each one of whom was leavened with a 
divine life, formed a society of which likewise that 
divine life became the standard and all-pervading force. 
In t.he time of heathenisnl the world of sense which 
surrounded lnan flattered and caressed all his natural 
powers, and solicited an answer froln them; and in 
rcturn he flung hinlself greedily upon that world, 
and tried to exhaust its treasures. Glory, wealth, 
and pleasure intoxicated his heart with their dreams: 
he crowned himself with the earth's flowers, and drank 
in the air's perfume: and in one object or another, in 
one after another, he sought enjoyment and satisfaction. 
The world had nothing more to give him; nor will 
the latest growth of civilisation surpass the profusion 
with which the earth poured forth itH gifts to those 
who consented to seek on the earth alone their home 
and their reward: though indeed they were the few, 
to whom the many were sacrificed. The Ronlan noble, 
with the pleasures of a vanquished world at his feet, can 
never be reproduced. J\len and ,yom en from the fairest 
climes of the earth did his bidding-nlen who, though 
slaves, had learnt all the arts and letters of Greece, and 
were ready to use them for the benefit of their lords, and 
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WOlTIen the mo:st beautiful and accol1lplished of their 

ex, who were yet the property of those saIne lords. 
The Ronlan noblp, I 
ay, as to n1aterial and even intel- 
lectual el1joYlllent, stood on a vantage-ground which 
never again Juan can hope to occupy, however 
"TJU"Ollgh the age
 an iH
rca:--ing purpl.J
c 1'111l
, 
_-\.w1 the thoughts of meu arc wiflt:ued with the }Jl'Ul:c....s of 
t1.e Sl1ll
." 


Cæsar and POInpey, Lucullus and IIortensiu
, aud 
the fellow
 uf their order, "ere orators, stateslllen, 
jurists and legislators, gellerals, Ulen of literature, aud 
luxurious nobles at the 
anl
 time; and they were this 
because they could use the minds a
 well as the bodies 
of others at their pleasure. Not in this direction wa
 
an aùvance possible. But 1113n'S exaltation came upon 
another leyel, and was of a different orùer. TIe had 
long known the excess of 
ensuous, artistic, and Ineutal 
enjoynlent, and wasted away under it: he was now to 
learn the greatne
s of suffering for a l110ral end, and to 
rise by it. 'fhe SUIll of the teaching I IJave so s]ightly 
sketchetl above was this: that in all this world, so 
brilliant and enticing when untried, yet so fleeting 
and fal1acion
 upon trial, tlJere was but one thing of 
real and abiding value, the persunality of Dlan; aud 
this p
r
onality resided in something the operations of 
which indeed nlet the eye, \\ bile the substance was 
invisible. The soul of man, his person, the chief work 
. 
of his 
Iaker, stood out over against the non disclosed 
being of that )laker IIil11self, the source of all person- 
ality. This soul tbe new doctrine took as its basis, and 
leaving for the tirne the Juass, addressed itself to tbe 
unit of which the mass was composed. It laid hold of 
that in nlan which was at once most his own yet most 
aiviue, his own character, and the copy of God's ilnage, 
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his spirit. .Kational divisions, divisions of caste and 
class, divisions of freemen and slaves, vanished before 
an identity wbich underlay them all, which not only 
lnade all eqnal who possessed it, but raised them all 
to a divine brotherhood. Fur the force with whicb 
this idea struck the world lay in the fact tbat this soul, 
the body's eternal inilweller, was once more revealed 
to nla!'l at the monlent that the \Y ord of God, execut- 
ing the counsel \vhich had been intended before the 
world's foundation, joined it to His Divine Person by 
a rnnst unspeakable and transcenòent union. The 
equality and brotherhood contained in man's descent 
from a cornmon father became of q nite another value 
when that common father hirDself was seen to be but 
the type and first sketch, as it were, of the llestorer, the 

Ian from beaven, the true Father and Head of the race. 
K ow what shall \ve say when to this likewise was to be 
added that He was its I
edeen1er ? 'Yhen Adam sunk 
into mystical sll-'ep, and Eve in that slnnl bel' canle forth 
fronl his side by the word of the }'Iost High, it cost the 
Creator nothing; but when the true Eve came forth 
from the true Adam asleep upon the Cross, it cost the 
Alnlighty suffèring unspeakable, itself the last fruit and 
crown of long labours and sorrows. Thus the know- 
ledge of the soul was linked in this teaching with the 
knowledge of the hunlan birth, the toilsonle life, and 
the pain ful death of the soul's :\laker and Redeenler; 
and it was only fronl the mouth of God, first inca.rnate 
and then dying on the Oross, that this knowledge had 
power and fruitfulness to restore and new-create man. 
And the one adequate object wbich, instead of " this 
palpable array of sense on every side encountered," was 
now presented to man was an eternal union with this 
God who had so wonderfully created ann. redeemed him. 
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'rhis teaching preached to hinl labours, troubles, and 
snfit>rings on earth, instead of the paradi
p which the 
heathen sought there. [t Blade earth the way and 
not the end; the exile, not the homr; the place of 
Inerit, not of reward. It fixed the drooping eye and I 
di
couraged heart upon that Per:5on who had II im- 
self borne the burden and heat of the day, and now 
waiteù to crown, after a short period of conflict, those 
who fol1owed J lim. \nJ as the whole restoration 
sprung from the act of God redeelning, so in every 
nlan it consi
ted in the \\ork of God sanctifying. There 
was exact ('orre
pond.ence between the SO:1rce and the 
quality of the 
alvation thus brought. ...\s the sonrce of 
it \vas the eternal Son of God entering into the world 
as nIan, and becorning the new 1lead of the human 
race, so the quality of it was tlH
 eternal Spirit of God 
planting in each lnnn the gift of Sonship, that divine 
quality of grace, which should be the root of all the 
affections and actions of man, the guarantee and the 
earnest of his union with God. 
The decay had reacher] n1an's heart, and the remedy 
rt>ached it too: the decay had touched tbe powers of 
]ife, and the remedy poured life in full stream on thp 

eat of the disorder. )[an hinlself had fallen to pieces, 
and man hiIl1self was restored hy the hand of God, 
not as of old creating, but no'v suffering; not calling 
out of notbing, but frotH a ruin drawing a rnasterpiece. 
This force there was in aln1Ïghty power assuming weak- 
ne
s, and divine Il1ajesty clothed in hun1Ìlity. 
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1 HA YE dwelt upon the features which distinguished 
the great heathen world of nations before our Lord's 
coming. I have shown likewise the principle consti- 
tuting the Illother idea and the generating force of tbe 
society which lIe came to found. Let us now pass from 
precept to example and from doctrine to life. Let us 
slightly review the former features as they showed them- 
selves in the conduct of men, and contrast them with 
the latter in the characters formed by it. 
\Vhen we look over the five hundred years which 
elapsed from Solon to Christ, we are at first sight 
confused by the multiplicity and contradiction of re- 
ligious and 1110ral opinions and doctrines which arose 
in them. Of seeds so diverse it would seem that the 
harvest must be equally various. "Then, again, we 
look at the conduct and actions of men, how great in 
one respect is the divergence! Gather up, as far as 
human scrutiny can, and ponder on an individual 
human life as it lies before you in history, and then 
what a distance, for instance, between a Socrates and 
an Alcibiades, a J nlius Cæsar and a Cato of UtiC'f}, ! 
Some would seenl to follow with more or less fidelit)T a 
moral rule before them and a mor!1.1 law within theIn, 
resisting their passions with more or Jess success. 
Others with equal knowledge seeln to discard obedi- 
ence to any moral rule or law, and to give themselves 
135 
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up to thè pursuit of whatever appears to tbt'nl valll,tLle 
or desirable withuut stint or lill1Ït. There is obviously 
., 
rOOlll here for an unerring judgment to pronounce 
sentence of very different degrees. 
Hut if we look beneat
l the surfacE' of the:-;e rival 
philosophies and various systenls of thought, and if we 
further endeavour tu range these various lives under 
certain pOillt
 COllllllon to them al1, we shall find, 1 
think, that of the whole Ina
s of tht
 Greek aull Latin 
rac
s during the fi ve h u IHlreù year
 rnentioned above, 
certain things are true in conllnon, which are of no 
slight imp:Jrtance or incon
iderahle bearing on tIlE' 
lives and action,; of l11en. I will put thenl under six 
head
. 
First, neither nlen in their conùuct nor authors in 
their \vritings recogni
e one God, thp Creator and 
l{ewarder of nlen. And by this 1 do not mean that 
many philosophers did not :)eek t() reduce the vulgar 
iJolatrv of the da.v to the notion of one God. I Ineall 
01 01 
that, even if they did so, their god was a physical, not 
a per
onal God. Tre was not the Creator of 111en, but 
at thf\ utlnost the f( .rmer of thelu out of pre-existent 
nlatter, which was coequal and coeval with the divine 
being or esscnce infused through it. 1\ either was he 
the l{ewarder of nlan, but rather something which pre- 
clnded the very notion of retribution, becausp it did 
a way with a distinct existence. This was tbe worlù- 
soul, intI) which after death tlleir separate livcs were 
sooner or later abs )rbed. 
Secondl

, none of thenl direct their actions in view 
to a future lif
. l{y whi{'h, again, 1 do not lllean that 
the vision of a future life did not hover before the 
Inincl
 of tuany, and the possibility even of reward 
and pnnishment after death, but that these truths were 
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no longer grasped with a hearty faith, nor asserted 
with unhesitatillg confidence. They were theories, 
which Plato might propound or Zeno deny, an(l Cato 
study the night before his suici<Ìe; but from a living 
belief they had becon1e visions out of the ivory gate, 
which man, walking in the broad and palpable light 
of day, disregarded. Practically, tbe thoughts and 
desires of men were limited to this present life and its 
objects. 
Thirdly, the best and most virtuous, those who 
Wère) looked upon as models in their day, proposed to 
themselves no higher standard than the virtues of 
prudence, justice, fortitude, and temperance, witbin 
the sphere of tbe actual society in which they lived, 
that is, as litnit
d to the course of this world. 
Fourthly, they looked to no higher good than the 
good of the political life as the end of these virtues. 
The human commonwealth's security and well-being, 
progress in ph:ysic1.1 strength and wealth, in order, 
peace, and the enjoynlents of life, was tbe object to 
be obtained. Those were the least selfish and the 
most virtuous who kept this end in vie'w, rather than 
any private advancelnent of their .own. 
:Eïftbly, in practising these virtues, and in attaining 
this end, as their starting-point was human reason, 
the intellectual principle in man, so they looked to no 
other force to sustain thenl. They had lost the notion 
of any divine assistance given and infused into man 
in addition to his natural P owers. And in savin O' this 
01 0 
I anl mindful of tbe Stoical notion of ihe demon or 
genius of each man. But this was a part of himself, 
the diviner part, by whicb he shared, as it \vere, a 
spark of tbat great fire which animated the universe. 
Sixthly, the notion of sin, that is, of disobedience to 
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a. law atHJ a lawgiver :::;uperior to Ulan and to the 
whole constitution of hun1an society, but ilnpre
'eù 
upon ulan's iIllnost nature, eternal and unchangeable, 
was grievously ilnpaired and ahnost extinct within 
theln. There was substituted !!enerally for it the 
notion of critne, that is, infringen)ent of positive law 
enacted by roan. 
These, then: are six hea.ds of that gencral reseIH- 
blance which, in 8pit
 of their individual differences, 
the great Iuen of G reeh. and l
olnan antiq uir.y hore to 
each other. These constitute a certain level, out of 
which they do not rise, ana they Blake the choice of a 
representative HHtn, in whonl to consider that great 
\vorld of hUIlH\n thought and action, of less ilnportance 
than at fir8t sight it might seeln. 
The character which pel"haps fit'8t of all others 
pres'cuts itself for selection is that of 
ocrates. llis 
nat1le <L8 a nloral teacher, and the lustre of a deat h 
uncq ualled for 
u hlin1Ïty in the whole range of heathen 
history, point hirn out at once. \. et are there great 
ditlicnlties in hiH ca
e" 
ot only is his period too 
remote for a review \vhich closes four hundred years 
after his death, l)ut the real Socrates is still a probleIJl 
of history. \Ve havp hint as depicted by two of his 
chief disciples, and it is hard to 
ay in their portrait 
how Ul neh is artistic eRect anù how IlH1ch the real 
Inan. I will not dwell upon the fact that popular 
reports of iUlInorality rested on his fair fanle frotn his 
own time downwards. Put it, if you like, that these 
were f'la.nders 80 often tracking the footstep5 of the 
great and good. But the plain old soldier, who is the 
less imaginative, and perhaps therefore Inor
 trust- 
\vorthy, delineator of his character, does t
1I U
 things 
of hinl which Inakc it hard to hf'lieve that he had nnV' 
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sense of In oral purity at all. Those who study the 
position assigned to him by Xenophon in the visit 
which he volunteered to the hetæra Theodota, and that 
which he occupies in the same writer's Banq net., can 
only, I think, conle to this conclusion. There are ex- 
pressions abundantly scattereù through the Dialogues 
of Plato which tend to the same point. It is for all 
these reasons therefore, of tillle, of uncertainty as to 
the real nlan and what he taught, and of the dubious 
moral light in which he stands in the works of his own 
disciples, that I pass him over. 

 ow, adverting to the generation inllnediatel)T pre- 
ceding our Lord, \ve find a school at ROIne which 
laid especial claim to the posses
ion of a virtue equal 
to all the enlergencies of life. And in that very 
school we finrl a noble Roman, inheritor of a great 
name, who may be considered the most faithful 
representative of old Roman political traditions, as 
well as of the higher morality which the corruption 
of universal elnpire had so grievously impaired. As a 
senator in evil tinles he ,vas a worthy specimen of what 
the Senate had been when that body was the greatest 
tribunal of justice in the world, the nlost devoted to 
the good of the State which it governed. C ato o f 
Utica's life, as it lief; for us sketched in Plutarch, Inay 
b
 co m idered the model of a life grounded on the 
dictates of natural reason. Of dauntless courage, and 
of no mean capacity in the field, in his civil life he i'3 
inflexibly incorrupt. A devoted brother, he was kind 
and considerate towards all with whonl he is brouaht 
o 
into relation, provided they were c
tizens and equals; 
for of his conduct to slaves, we must gather a different 
ilnpression. On the night of his death he inflicted on 
a slave a blow so severe that it caused an infialnmation 
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of his hand, ilnpairillg the force with which h
 dealt 
his own death-stroke. In the wholp Ct)urse of his life 
he has before him the good of his country as a con- 
straining motive. Once he seelllS to rise above even 
this, where he censures Cæsar's attack upon the 
Gerrnans on grounds of univerf'al justice, telling 
the Senate th:\t they ought to deliver C
csar into 
thf' hands of thosp who had been unjustly assaulted, 
that they might expiate the offence, anù not bring 
a cnrsE=' upon the city.1 rrhere are only two blots 
recorded against hirD. One ,vas, th,\t thi
 generally 
high-nlinòed senator, \Vhil
 h
 prosecuted :\1 l1r
ena 
for obtaining the consubhip by corrupt Ineans, let off 
thp other cantlidate 
ilanns, who wac:; equally guilty, 
but wa
 his brother-in-law. rrhe or her was, that h
 
used the unlimited right of divorce possessed by the 
]1ull1an" of hi
 tirn
 to repudiate his wifp :\farcia., in 
order to gratify hic:; frienrl J-lortensius, who had fallen 
in luye "ith h0r. 
:\fter the de'lth of flortensius indeed, 
when ..L\larcia was a rich wiùow, hp took her b'1.ck again. 
'Vit h the
e exceptions, perhap
, it nlay be saiù that 
whate\1'er l{olllan virtuo couh.l do, Cato of Utica, up to 
the tinle of his death, had done. '''hy, then, not take 
hiln for a repl'esentation of heathen rnan? In this T 
arn inti l1enc
d by two reasons: first, that his writings 
having perished, we have no Ineans of fully j ndginf!: 
his principles ft'OtH his own mouth; secondly, that the 
nlodt' of his death undoPs Inuch of his life's grandeur, 
anl1 ::5ets hilll lower than nlany others apparently 
greatly inferior to him in their pcrsonal character and 
in the conduct of their dOlnestic and civil life. For 
consider w'bat his suicide Ineant. Agonised at the 
issue of the civil war, he had exclainled," Tlu" dark 
1 Plutarch\. Life of (.'((to of Ctica. See also '[,'ri\"ale, i. 453. 
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and uncertain is the will of heaven! Pompey, when 
he did nothing wisely or honestly, was always success- 
ful, and now that he would preserve his country and 
defend her libert.y, he is altogether nnfortunate." 1 
But the mode of death which he selected was an act 
in accordance, indeed, witL the Stoical doctrine carried 
out by Zeno and Cleallthes, approved afterwards by 
Epicçetus and 
farcus Aurelius, of "the open door," 
but in itself the definitive rejection of a belief in a 
providence over the affairs of men. I t was a practical 
admission that Ulan had no inward freedom of the 
will which tyranny could not reach. Moreover, it was 
a practical assertion that so far from being a creature 
placed by God in a certain post which he was not 
to desert-an image repeatedly used by the better 
heathen-he was his own rnaster, an independent 
being, who had nothing to live for if he were deprived 
of political liberty. Qi cero , so often timid in action, 
so often a moral coward, redeemed in his death much 
that was wanting in his life. When he stretched 
his neck out of his litter to meet without swerving the 
blow of Antony's assassin, he is far more human, more 
religious, and more noble than Cato, who p ,nders 
during the night over the immortality of the soul, and 
kills himself in the morning because he cannot stoop 
to meet the wra
h or the clemency of Cæsar, his equal 
once, now the lord of his once- free country, and the 
disposer of his own lot. 
This same Stoical school presents us at a later period 
two persons, one remarkable as a master of thought, one 
as uniting thought with action iLL a sphere the most 
exalted and most difficult, the government of the 
Roman Empire at the period of its greatest extension. 
1 Plutarch's Cato of {TtÙ:a. 
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These were l
pictetus and .:\larcl1s Aurelius, the former a 
philsopher of no l11ean nanle, whose conduct seenlS to 
have been consistent with his theory; the latter a ruler 
who, with his adopted father aull predecessor, stands 
at tIlt"' very head of an heatheu sovereigll
. 'Yhy not 
take one of these as a specimen of what heathenislll 
could do r ] reply, as to I
pictetu
, that he left 
nothing in writing. 'Ve know hilll on].y by the 
renlains gathered up by disciple5, which are, how- 
ever, sufficient to convey accurately his philosophical 
system, while at the 
allle tinle his lifè is very obscurp, 
the particulars of it little kllOWll, and t}lt.
 chief events 
uncertain. 
1a.rcnH Aurelius 111ight strike Inan)" as the 
very IDan in whonl heathen virtue cuhuinated. If
 
cOlnbined both thought and action; he 1 ul
d for nearly 
twenty years with absolute power, yet with general 
justice, cleuJency, fortitude, and vigonr, the greßte
t of 
elnpires. Kevertheless, I think an examinntion of 
those private thoughtb called hi
 Jlcditatiolls-perhaps 
the IHOst interesting book which heathen literature 
has left to u
, hecause it discloses the 
ecret rece
:ses of a 
heathen soul-wouhl show t.hat such a choice would not 
be the best that could be Inade. In truth, there are the 
saIne objections at the bOttOlH to 
[arcus Aurelius and 
to l
pictetus. Their religious systeru is a cOlnpletp 
Inaterialis111. It recogniseð 011 ly twu principles, 1[atter, 
and an acti\Te Force eternally indwelling in matter and 
forn1Ïng it. It knows of no incorporeal things, save 
as our own a b
tractions. God is the unity of a Force 
embracing the whole universe, penetrating all things, 
assHlning all forrns, and as such, a. subtle Fluid, Fire, 
iEther, or Spirit. By this Spirit the 
toics understood 
a fifth elelnent, to which the air served asa 111aterial basis. 
In this æthereal fiery force all III odes of existence of 
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the world-body animated by it are contained before- 
IJand, and develop thelnselves regularly out of it: it 
lives and moves itself in everything, is the conlllion 
source of all life and all desire. Now, as in this 
system God and necessity are one, everything ethical 
becomes physica1. The soul of Inan is of like sub- 
stance, and so is a breath or fire similar to the world- 
soul, of which it is a portion. It manifests itself in 
IHan at the sanle tilne as the Force frolll which I{uow- 
ledge and Action proceed, as Intelligence, 'Yill, and 
Self-consciousness. Thus it is of nearer kin to the 
Diviuf> Being, but at the sanle tinle a corporeal being, 
and so stands in reciprocal action with the human 
body. It is heat-matter, conlm unicating life and 
nlovernent, and tied to the blood. It is transitory, 
though it outlasts the body, perhaps so long as to the 
conflagration of the world. Accordingly it has in the 
lnost favourable circumstances the duration of the 
world-period; but with the running out of this period 
it lnust return into the universal æther or Godhead. 
Its individual existence and consciousness end. 1 In 
short, 
larcus Aurelius and Epictetus know nothing 
not only of a future world, and of a moral or a per- 
sonal God, but of moralit y itself as a work of free will. 
01 
rrhey preach the nothingness of every hu man action 
and affection, and nnder circumstances advocate sui- 
cide, as Zeno, Cleanthes, and Cato, their fellow-Stoics, 
practised it. I think them, therefore, on the whole, 
inferior to another whom I shall choose, not because his 
personal character is unimpeachable, not because he 
has not nlany defects and weaknesses, not because he 


1 Drawn from the anal v::;i:'\ of Stoical doctrille in DiillillfTer's IIcidrn- 
thum und Jurloltlul1n, PI). 153, 159, 161. This will b: found fully 
borne out by the Jfulitatioll.
 IIf 
larcus Aurelius, and the En('hiridion 
and IJi.'wour.w.', of Epictetus. 
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is not even wanting in tbe religious 1nillà. \ll this 
is true, and yet he ig both nearer to the Blass vf 1Hen 
anlong whonl he lived, and higher in his views upon 
1l1ora1ity ana religion than those I have luentioned. 
Furthe,', out of all the great men of antiyuity I 
choo:'\û Cicero, partly ht'cause anlong the l
onlans it 
would be hard to find either a higher intelligence or a 
kindlier di
position; but rllore still on account uf the 
tinle at which he lived. Iris life tenninated about a 
generation before our Lord's advent; and when driven 
frolH his occupation as a Homan noble and statesnw,n 
by the break-up of the Hepublic, he spent his last 
years in reviewing the systellls of Greek philosophy, 
and in presenting ab::;tracts of theln to his countrymen. 
lIe had before hinl and was familiar with all the 
riches of the Greek mind frotn Plato down to his own 
tinle, so large a part of which has perished to us. 
It is truè tbat he has no pretensions to be a philosopher, 
or to have a philosopbic 8ystelTI of his own, for 
no student of .\.ristotle can be satisfied with his vague 
eclecticism, or study it as a science. .Nevertheless his 

ketches of tnoral and political philosoph

 alldof theology, 
if it can be so ternled, possess special and, so far as 
I know, unique interest. They are copies made in 
the very last period of ancient heathenit;m by a great 
l
olJ)an mind of what he considered nlost noticeable 
on the theury of life, lllorals, and h unlan society, out 
of a vast nun} bel' of Grecian originals which are 
otherwise lost. In the majesty of his own nlatchless 
style, and the undefinable rhythm of those perfect 
nurnbers, he shows us that prose as well as poetry 
possesses a hidden harnlony of its own-for Cicero's 
felicity of diction and rhythm is as unattainable as 
ShakslJere's, and n)ore equable. In this 
tyle of his 
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he has transcribed for us the best, according to his 
judgment, which twelve generations of thinkers anlong 
the countrynlen of Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, Carneades, 
and Panætius had to say upon Inan, society, govern- 
nlent, and God. Of this great course of human thought 
during four hundred years we have but fragments: 
Cicero had not only the complete web of outward 
teaching, but the inner soul of living tradition. I 
remenlber being struck in a great French cathedral 
with the idea of a mediæval artist, who has placed in 
the windows the Evangelists on the 
houlders of the 
four great Prophets. Now, that expresses Cicero's 
position with regard to the great lights of heathenisln 
who went before him, and why I select him as the 
representative of the heathen nlind. 
'fhere is no nlan whose writings are more thoroughly 
penetrated with his character: we will.therefore con- 
sider his life and his doctrines together. 
TLe son of a citizen of Arpin urn, he began his 
pu blic life at Rome just as the domination of Sy 11a 
portended the ruin which was to happen to the great 
cOIumonwealth. In the interval of comparative tran- 
quillity which ensued after SyIla's re-establishment of it, 
he, a new man, by the force of his great powers as 
an orator and lawyer, worked his way, between the 
twenty-seventh and the forty-fourth years of his life, 
through the great offices of State up to the crown 
of all, the consulship. This he attained in the last- 
Iuentioned year, the first in which he was legal!y 
c'1pable of it-an honour so great and rare that a 
:1\Ietellus, an ..LEmilius, or a Claudius might have been 
proud of it; while in the IDaker of his own fortunes 
it was marvellous. Now, the new man, who becanle 
at forty-three Consul of ROlne at the very height of 
\"01.. 1. K 
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her greatness, what does he set forth as the grand 
principle of human action? \Vhat else but glory; 
that is, the approval of his fellow-nlen; u the con
en- 
tient praise of the gootl; the ullcorrl1pt expression 
of those who judge rightly upon excellent virtue; 
that \vhich is virtue's echo, and, as b
ing generally an 
attendant upon upright actions, is not to be rejected 
by good men." 1 For ind
ed there was an object 
which filled auLl dilated his Inind; there was a work 
which was the work of his life. flis n1ind's eye loved 
to rest 011 the great fabric of the UOInan cOInmonwealth 
-that structure of ages, tbe visible hOllle and en1bodi- 
Inent of power, law, ana dignity. To hold his own in 
this, to be beloved and respected as a chief anù in- 
fluential citizen of it, was the work of his lif
. In 
the year succeeding Cæsar's death, at the ripe age of 
sixty-three, he c0111pil
d a tl'eatise on social dutie
, 
which is highly instructive, as giving us a view of 
the moral and intellectual world in which he lived. 
In this treatisl
 man con1es befúre us as endued 
with reason and speech, and thereby broadly dis- 
tinguished fro III all classes of brute animals, \\ hieh, 
like the SUD, Inoon, and stars, and the revolution of 
the heavens, are made for his servic
. Thus he is 
capable of prudence, justice, temperance, and fortitude, 
virtues of the greatest importance for the Inaillten- 
ance of hUInan society, which is the highe
t end con- 
teInpIated by the writer. This human society, indeed, in 
one place he states to bave been "constituted by th
 


1 Tuse. Di..
p. ii. 32. Compare 
\ristotle's character of the p.eya7\.6- 
1þl'XO
, Ethic. Kic. i,'. 3, 15. T?jS åpfTi}
 -yàp å07\.oJl 'ÝJ np.f], I>.al å7roJllp.fTaL 
Toî
 å-yaOol
 : and just before, 9. fÍ ðf ðf] }J.f-yáXwJI favTòv å
tOî ð.
LO
 WJI, 
I>.al p.á7\.uTTa TWV P.f-Y[CTTWJI, 7rfpl tv p.á7\.Lt1Ta ih d71. 'ÝJ ð' åtía X/-YfTQL 7rpÒS 
Tà iK7Ò
 å-yatJá. P.f)U1TOII ðf TOÛT' a" OfÍ7}}J.f" ð TOLr OfcÎ.
 å7rOJlfP.OP.EJI, I>.aì 
Olr P.áXLC1T' Úþ[EJlTaL ol t'" å
Lwp.aTL, I>.aì TÒ f7rì TOLr l>.a7\.7\.íC1ToL
 ò.07\.OJl' TOtOVTOJl 
õi 1] TLJ.LÝJ' J.LfÎ'LC1TOJl -yàp Òl} TOVTO TWJI t'I>.TÒ
 åryaOwJI, 
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inlmortal gods; " 1 Hnd that thë y who destroy it, destroy 
with it beneficenc
, liberality, goodness, andjustice; and 
are therefore to be deemed impious towards the gods: 
but this great fact remains barren in his hana
. For 
the idea of God is singularly absent from the whole 
treatise: where his division of subjects would seem 
naturally to introduce it, it is not found. For in- 
stance: "Since, as Plato admirably wrote, we are 
born not for ourselves alone, and our country cJaims 
a part of us, a part our friends; and, as the Stoics 
say, aU the earth's productions are created for the 
use of men; while men are generated for men's 
sake, to have a capacity of helping each otner: in 
this we onght to follow nnture for our guide, to 
throw into a common store what may be useful for 
aI], by the interchange of kind offices, by giving 
and receiving, and so to make the arts of life, our 
labour, and our faculties, the bonds of ulan's society 
with man." 2 Observe here the absence of man's re- 
lation to God. The writer does not seem to be aware 
that he is a creaturp, at the moment that he uses the 
very word" creation" of the earth's product
. .Again, 
" the society and union of men will be best preserved 
if kindness be sho\vn to each person in proportion to 
the nearness of his connection with us. Rut ,ve mu
t 
seek higher the source of the natural principles of 
human community and society. For the first is that 
which is discerned in the society of the whole human 
race. Now of this t.be bond is reason and speech, 
which, by teaching, learning, communicating, discuss- 
inp-, and judging, draws men together, and joins them 
in a certain natural societv. X or are we in anvthiua 

 J ð 
further removed from the nature of brutes than in 


1 Dc o.t1if.iis, iii. 6. 


2 Id. i. 7. 
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thi
. Of theln we often Sftr that they bave courage, 
as horses and lions; never that they bave justice, 
eq nity or g'oodlles
, for they are devoid of reason and 
speech." 1 He then proceeds to Inark thl' various 
degrees of relationship: after the degree of hUlllanity 
itself, t.hat of tribe, nation, language; closer still, that 
of th
 sanlA city; and yet clo
er, the ties of blood. 
Frotn Inarriage springs the fan1ily, ,vhich is the 
principl
 of thp city, and thp sppa-plot of a COInIHon- 
,vealth. No union surpasses that of 
ood n1en in 
friend
hip. "Bnt," h(\ add
J "when yon have care- 
fully surveyed all, no society is more eHective or lnore 
aflectionatf\ than that which everv one of us has with 
the conlffiOnWeo.lth. Dear are Ollr parents, dear onr 
children, onr relations, our friends; but our single 
C()Ulltr\
 etllbraces an the teIHlerne
s we have for all. 
.. 
\Vhere i
 the good nH1n who would hesitate to die for 
it if IH
 conld 
erve it?" 2 rrhus hnnlfin society and 
our country are viewed as ultimate facts, beyond 
whieh the writer does not go. rrhat they thenlselves 
exist for any further enù does not occur to hin!. 
That they are made up of persons who have a good 
of their own di
tinct from the good of the local or 
general society in which they are placed, is a truth 
heyond hinl. ITe neither di!'clls
eR nor rejects it, 
but it lies out of his field of \
ision. In the 
whole of this firðt book, treating 
pecially on 
the cardinal virtues, the only glÎ1npse which I 
can find of nnything like personal religion, of 
anything discerned in the indÏ\rid ual Inall to be 
superior to society itself, is in one sentence of the 
last section. "There are SOIne things so foul, and 
partly so crin1Ïnal, that the wise nlan woult1 not do 


1 Dt n.f1it',"is, i, 16. 


2 Id. i. 17. 
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them. even to preserve his country." 1 And a little 
further on he says, "In the connn unity itse1f there 
are degrees of social duties, by which we may' under- 
stand their order of precedency: first come those to 
the illl1110rtal gods ; secondly, those to our country; 
thirdly, those to our parents; and so the rest." rfhis 
is the only mention of the gods in the book. Of 
God as one ruling, ordering, preserving power, there 
is none. Of mall's responsibility to such a being not 
a vestige. For though these duties to the inlll10rtal 
gods are nlentioned as the first in order, there is not 
a word said of what they consist in. rrhis is the only 
reference to any beings above man in the book; and 
with these two words it stops. But there is a passage 
in the second book which, more than any other 1 have 
nIet with, expresses the infinite distance of Cicero's 
Inind frotH any true conception of the Goàhead. It 
is the following: "Of those things wbieh concern the 
Jnaintenance of human life, part are inanimate, as 
gold, silver, the productions of the earth, and the 
like; part are aninlals, which have their impulses and 
appetites. Of these, some are without reason; SOllle 
Inake use of it. Those ,vithout reason are horses, 
oxen:- other cattle, bees, by whose work any effect is 
produced for man's use and life. There are two 
classes of beings having the use of reason: gods and 
men. l)iety aud sanctity will propitiate the gods,; 
but next, and after the gods, 11len can be JlI0st 
useful to men. There is the like division of 
things hurtful and profitable; but as, with this 
exception, the gods are supposeti not to hurt, it is 
believed that men are of the greatest advantage or 
detriment to each other." 2 From this expression, 
1 De O[nciis, i. 45. 2 Id. ii. 3. 
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that there are two classes of beings who have the us
 
of reason, gods and luell, it would seeU1 that, in 
Cicero'
 thought, the fOI'Iller were a sort of 111en eudueù 
with iUl1110rtal life and superior strength. l \Vith 
regard at least to those for wholn his stereotyped 
phra:se is "the illllllortal gods," he \\ ould seeln to be 
at infinite distance fro 111 any notion of attributing to 
the III creative power. J>>erhaps he lTIay have a nobler 
vie\v of what ill Stoica.l language he so often calls 
" nature," ur the Inilld of the universe; but thcn this 
power would appear to be Inateriul, and 11l0st certainly 
impersonal. And the phrase" using reason," applied 
to goùs and nlen alike, would seenl to cOllvey the 
notion that they both, in different degrees, participated 
in a COllllllon f
tcu1ty; bhared, that is, portio1l8 of this 
so-called mind of the universe. 
Now \ve should certainly expect to find in a treatise 
of moral philosophy the creature's ohligation to the 
Creator. St, ....-\.lubrose, in fact, writing on the saIne 
subject, notes this absence of a reference to a suprellle 
l{uler and a future life. lIe points out how the 
1 [oly Scripture, on the contrary, placed eternal life 
in two things, the knowledge of the Godhead and 
the fruit of good living; and refers to two p
alms 
of David 2 a6 having plainly insisted on this long 
before the times of the heathen philosophers. 3 ] [ow- 
ever, as Cicero hab \vritten a treatise profes
edly on 
the Nature of the Gods, which, too, belongs to the 


1 Frum Cicl'ro'H mode of quoting, it iH often difficult to know whether 
what he l:iay:) is his opillion, or that of oth
rs; her
, I imagine, his own 
opinion agrees with that of the" summa. auctoritate philosophi " whom 
he is citi ng. 
2 l)
almR xciii. 12, and c
i. 1. 3, 5. 6. 
:1 
t. Ambro:-:e, /h 011i.cii
 J/irti.
tl'(JI'IfIll, ii. 2. A frit'lill ha:-; þoilltfOtl 
out to llle that this trea.tise is the Chri",tian counterpart t,) that uf 
Ciccro. 
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saIne year of his life, let us see what light this throws 
upon his belief. And the first thing I should here 
remark is the total absence of anything like reverence 
in the position which he takes himself in his treatment 
of such a subject. He assumes the character of an 
Acaden1ic of the later school, with w horn there is no 
such thing as certainty, but only probability. And 
the way in which he illustrates this is to put in the 
-mouth of VeIleius, as an Epicurean, in the first book, 
a scornful statement of all the ridiculous diversities of 
belief which existed as to the nature of the gods. 
This serves as a prelude to introduce the atheism of 
the speaker, whose own tenets are answered by Cotta. 
In the next book Balbus is used as the expositor of 
Stoic doctrine. And here, indeed, there is a long, 
eloquent, and seemingly serious statement of the 
arguluent from design, as indicating the \yorId to have 
been arranged by one ordering mind. "For who 
would can hirl1 a man who, after beholding the exact 
certitude of the heavenly motions, and the fixed order 
of the stars, and the connection and adaptation of all 
these things with each other, should deny there to be 
any reason in these, and assert those things to happen 
by chance, when no wisdom of ours is equal to the task 
of measuring the wisdom by which they are governed? " 1 
The demonstration is carried out through the physical 
world, and the bodily structure of man hirnself, and 
would seem to be cOlllplete. But in the third book 
Cotta is put up to refute this doctrine of the Stoics, 
as he had done that of the Epicureans. All this argu- 
ment of the one ordering mind faib; entirely to convince 
him. Nevertheless he is a priest, and highly conserva- 
tive; and before he confutes Balbus he begins by 
1 De Nrrt, Deor. ii. 3 8 . 
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Inaking this statement: "1 always will òefend and 
al ways hav'e defended the sacreù rites anù cerelllollies 
deli\
ered down to us concerning the inl mortal 
ods froll1 
our ancestors. Nor \vill the speech of anyone learned 
or unlearned 1l10\ye me frotH my ancestral opinion 
respecting the worship of thp inullortal gods. As to re- 
ligion,l follow Coruncauius, 
cipio, and bca
vola,ponti- 
fiees 'In (.J;i'1/tÍ, not Zeno, or Uleanthe
, or Chrysippus." 1 
\Ve are relninded here of the answer of our own 
Scipio ...\..fricanus to a fervent 
pirit who invited hilu 
to join in prayer for the unity of all professing 
Christians. "I presuIlle," he said, "you do nut 
expect IHe, as Ler 
Iaje
tY'8 adviser, to state to her 
that 1 do not consider the religion established Ly la\\ 
to La true." Now this was just the case with the 
l{omans WhOlJl Cicero puts on the stage, and with 
hitllself. Oicero the state:sman "ould Inaintaill the 
!{oman religion "concerning the itn lllortal gods ,! on 
the basis of tradition, for the sake of 
tato policy. 
Cicero the philosopher thinks it III ore probable that 
there is a ruling lnilld in the universe than that there 
iH not, though not a. word is hinted as to that luind 
being personal: but Cicero the IHan relnains untouched 
in all thi
. lIe is perfectly calIn and ilupassive, 
balancing opposite opinions as to there being gods 
or not, with a preference for their existencl'. ì" et he 
never even reaches the thought of falling on Lis knf>eb 
a
 a creature, antI adoring the God who ulade heaven 
and earth, the life within hilll, the Lody he has elabor- 
ately descriLed, and the lnind which is his pride and 
delight. His ,vritings are full of e>..perience of social 
life, know ledge of the political world, appreciation of 
1 De .",Vat. Deor. iii. 2. 
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111en and things, full of wit, liveliness, and observation. 
He had even in a sort of rhetorical way of his own run 
over a large part of the circle of human knowledge, and 
studied a great variety of philosophical systell1S, which 
comprehended the whole universe. Hut there are two 
ideas which simply nevel' occurred to him: the idea of 
God as the Creator, Preserver, and l
e\Varder of men; 
and the idea of the soul of man as having a personal, 
enduring, responsible existence. 
Such is the belief of the greatest orator and genius 
of Ronle, the head of the conservative party, the Latin- 
iser of Hellenic philosophy. There is eyery reason to 
think that his disposition was lTIOre kindly aud his life 
1110re nloral than the disposition and the life of by far 
the greater DtllUber, at least of ell1inent public nlen, 
arnong his contemporaries. 
But there are three critical points in his life at 
which we lllUst glance in order to observe the effect 
which his belief had upon his conduct. 
The first is his exile. Having by his consulship 
saved llolne, and taken the first rank in the Senate, 
he \vas felt to be an obstacle in the way of the man 
who was bent on ruling all. .As Cicero was not pre- 
pared to beC0l11e the tool of Cæsar, Clodius was set 
upon him. Betrayed hy P0111pey and by aU his friends, 
he is driven from the city which he had saved. :Forth- 
with that vision which made the sunshine of his life, 
"the consentient praise of the good, the uucorrupt 
expression of those who j lldge rightly upon excellent 
virtue, that which is virtue's echo," becollles over- 
clouded. Driven back into hÎlnseIf, away from Rome, 
the contests and the triumphs of the forum and the 
senate-house, and reduced to the testÎlllony of his own 
conscience, this Ulan, proclaimed of late the father of his 
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country, collapso
 utterly. lIe whines and Legd for his 
soul's daily food a little hUIuan praise. No sn1Ïle of 
earth or :sea ill his enforced wandering, no cares
 of 
wife or child, can win froIn hirn au answering glance. 
At length having been sutnciently hUlllbled and broken 
fOI' the purpose of those who had banished hilll, he is 
allowpd to return, and to fancy hilnself again the first 
luau in ROIne. 
Twelve eventful years succeed, in which Cicero is 
doolBell to witness the growth of Cæ
ar'l:; inordillate 
power: the flight, defeat, and death of Pompey, the 
final ùestruction of th
 Senat
's authority. lIe has 
learnt to bend his neck to the conqueror, to aùuse his 
dOlninion in private a
 the ruin of all honour and 
dignity, and extol hirn as the most clement of men in 
public, when the severe
t of domestic afflictions over- 
takes hilu-he loses his favourite daughter Tullia. 
llere ,va
 a trial requiring all the consolation which 
religion and piety could give. lIe threw himself upon 
books; his friends comforted him to their utmo
t. 
\Ye have extant a letter froIll Servius Sulpicius, glow- 
ing ,vith poetry a.nd eloquence, but betraying the utter 
inanity of the friend's power to console, the utter hope- 
lessness of the father's grief. U If there be any sense 
evell in tho
e under the earth, such was her love, such 
her affection to all her friends, that she ,vould not 
desire you to mourn." 1 If there be any sense even 
ill those under the earth-this was the nledsure of the 
cornfort which ::;ulpicius could give and Cicero receive. 
Here is the practical value of those Platonic disquisi- 
tions on the immortality of the soul. Cicero is un- 
certain whether his daughter has any sense after death, 
and finally resolves to build a teInple wherpin he Inay 


1 Cic. ad. Pa,lIt. iv. 5. 
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worship her: in which he would only have exercised 
a liberty such as any heathen then possessed, and such 
as many used. "And thee," he cries, "0 best and 
lllost learned of women, admitted into the assern bly of 
the gods with their own consent, I will consecrate to 
the reU'ard of all 1110rtals." 1 
o 
Once 1110re. A few Inonths pass: J"ulius, the noblest 
of tyrants, falls by the hands of conspirators, who 
dare not trust Cicero with tbeir secret, but whose 
deed he applauds to the echo. Cicero looks round 
hilll, and beholds, in spite of Cæsar's disappearance, 
his temple of glory in ruins: his great lnodel common- 
wealth, whose growth through ages, whose ancestral 
wisdoll1 and long-descended piety he set forth with 
his utmost power, is gone for ever, irretrievably ruined 
by internal corruption. Antony the reveller seizes 
hold of it on one side, and the boy Octavius draped in 
Crosar's cloak on the other; and before hitn looms a 
gigantic despotism steeped in blood. This is the third 
and crowning trial of his life. And what does it find 
in him to meet this brunt of fortune? This is the 
occasion when the inward man comes out; when Liberty, 
driven from her outward court of public life, retires and 
enshrines herself in the sanctuary of the conscience. 
l\Iyriads of Christians have carried out all the sanctities 
of moral life, and exhibited a courage proof on the one 
hand against every form of death, and on the other 
against every seduction of worldliness, when they 
could not participate in political power, and when 
tbat power was wielded despotically either by friendly 
or unfriendly hands. Cicero, on the utber hand, can only 
1 Quoted by Lactantius from "'fhe Consolation." See IIcÙI. 'llud 
Jud. p. 607, \\'
ere othel" in
t.a
lces are given; e.-;pecially of a Spartan 
laùy named Eplcteta, who deified herself beforehand, with her defunct 
husband and her children. 
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cry, u \rhen the Senate has been extinguished, and the 
tribunals s\\ept away, what is there for us to do worthy of 
ourselves in the senate-house 01' the forulll ?" 1 So he 
retired to his country-houses, and sketched the can1ps 
of contending ;:;toics and Epicureans froul his SllHtll 
acadelnical watch-box, which he could shift as occasion 
servt'd to all points of the cOlllpass. Yet this 111an 
did not.want physical courage: once more he returned 
to ltotne; he tl'ied to breathe lifo anù unity into those 
w hose selfishness was too great for freedom; and w hell 
thi
 failed, and his 113.nle ,vas the first un the list of 
the proscribeù, he looked his murùerer in the face, 
and died without swerving. 'Vhat he needed was, 
belief in a personal God, in WhOlll he was to Jive, a.nù 
for wholn he \Vas to die, and a will which would have 
rested secure upon that illl1ll utablo truth. 
Cicero lived in the agony of the Homan l{epublic: 
let us pass Oll four h ulldred and fifty years, until 'v
 
conle to one who lived in the agony of the l{OIU:111 
Elllpire. rrhe Senat
's succe

or was the stern military 
ulonarchy of the Uæsars; the Ua
5ars' succes
ors were 
the barLarian::-; of the north. I f the change froln the 
first to the seconù was a great crisis in the world's 
affa.irs, a

uredly the change frotH the second to the 
thirù was a greater still. The fornler change will Le 
for ever 011e of the lllost instructive points in ancient 
history; from the la.tter, all Europe, and we ourselves 
as a portion of it, are sprung. 'tVe have seell how a 
great heathen ]{onlan tnet the forlner change; what 
resources he found in society, in letters, in his own 
heart; how far, when a blight passed over his outward 
world, he was able to find a new world within. Now 
let us consider a great Chri
tinn Roman at the tilue 
1 Dc Officiis, ii. I. 
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of the latter change: let us see what were his hopes 
and fears; what view he took of society and Inan, of 
the world and government; above all, what was his 
own in ward life, the core and nlarrow of the lnan. 
Augustine ..was born in the year 354 at Thagaste, a 
town of Africa, in which his father was a burgess of 
very moderate fortune. He completes his education 
at Carthage, and beCOIlles a teacher of rhetoric, that 
is, one who made literature his profession, first at 
Thagnste, fronl his twenty-first to his twenty-fourth 
year; next at Carthage, from his twenty-fourth to his 
twenty-ninth year; and thirdly, at Rome, for a short 
time. .Fronl Ronle, in his thirtieth year, he 1110ves to 
:ßlilan, where for two years he holds a public professor-. 
ship, and is, as he says hinlself, a "seller of words." A 
catechumen from his birth, through his mother's piety, 
and brought up in the Catholic faith, he fell at nine- 
teen into the l\Ianichean heresy, and remained in it 
during nine years. He has given us a picture of 
hinlself drawn to the life during these two years at 

Iilan, listening with pleasure to St. Ambrose, first 
attracted by his eloquence, and gradually won over to 
the truth which he set forth. With infinite labour 
he ùisengages hirnseìf from one prej udice after another 
which the 
Ianichean heresy had instilled into him 
against the Catholic faith. And now, whilst he was 
no longer a J\lanichean, he had fallen into Cicero's 
state of doubt, and could see truth and certainty 
nowhere; and he was bound as with an iron chain by 
the three concupiscences of the world. " I longed," 
he says, "after honourf::, wealth, and wedlock; and 
Thou," addressing God, "didst nlock me. I suffered 
uncler these de
ires the bitterest difficu1ties, in which 
rl'holl wast the kinder by not permitting anything to 
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beconle sweet to nle which was not Thyself. See IllY 
heart, 0 Lord, whose will it was that I should re- 
meln Ler this and confess it to Thee. X ow let my 
soul lay firl11 hold of Thee, the soul which Tholl didst 
extricate fron1 the tenacious grasp of death. llow 
wretched it wag! and Thou did
t prick Iny wound in 
order that, deserting everything, it might be con- 
verted to rrhee, who art over all, without WhOIll nIl 
else is nothing-; Inight be converted and be healed." 1 
....\nr1 his fl'iend
 
\lypiu
 and Xebridius were living 
with hin1: he calls hilllse]f and theln "three hungry 
nlouths ga
ping out to each other their wants, and 
waiting upon Thee to giv.e then1 food in due season. 
l\nd in all the bitterness which, through Thy rnercy, 
fo1]owed our acts of worldline=,
, when we consideretl 
the end for which ,ve were 
uttering t hi
, dark phan- 
tOll1S Inet u
, and "e turned away proaning and 
ay- 
inp-. IIow long 
hall this last? .And this we said vel Y 
often, but did not desert the objects \ve were pur
uing', 
because nothing distinct shone out before us which 
we conlò lay holù upon after relinquishing the other." 2 
lIe was astonished at hilnse1f to think that for eleven 
years he baò been in pas
ionate pursuit of wisdoln. 
And stiU for two years Hlore he relllained struggling to 
be free froIH every fetter of the world, "yet hound," 
he says, "by the closest chain of de
ire for felnale 
love, and the servituùe of secular business." 3 For it 
nlust be added that, when only seventeen, he had 
attached hiIllself, not in ularriage, to a person with 
whom he had now lived thirteen years; th3t a Inar- 
riage had been arranged for him, for which, he-wever, 
on account of the bride's youth, it was req ui
ite 


I St. _\.ng. Cunf. \'i. 6. 
:: I,l. viii. 15. 


2 Icl. vi. 18. 
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to wait two years. 'Vith a View to this he had 
discarded his mistress, who left him to return into 
Africa, and led evermore a single life; while he, 
unable, as he says, to imitate bel', took another in 
the interval before his intended marriage. Thus torn 
asunder between the desire of truth, certainty, and 
peace, on the one side, and the tyranny of worldly 
passions on the other, he was approaching the end of 
his thirty-second year. A.. friend, by nalne Pontitianus, 
called upon him, and the conversation fell upon the 
Egyptian monks and the fathers of the desert. The 
subject was new to Augustine and Alypius: "'Ve 
listened," he says, "in intense silence. He told us, 
then, how one afternoon at Treves, when the en]peror 
was taken up with the (1ircensian games, he and three 
others, his companions,' went out to walk in gardens 
near the city walls. There, as they happened to 
walk in pairs, one went apart with him, and the other 
two wandered by themselves; and these in their wander- 
ings lighted npon a certain cottage inhabited by servants 
of Thine, poor in spirit, of w horn is the kingdom of 
heaven, and there they founQ a little book containing 
the life of Antony. This one of them began to read, 
adn1ire, and kindle at it; and as he read, to meditate 
on taking up such a life, and giving over his secular 
service to serve Thee. And these two ,vere of those 
whon1 they style agents for the public affairs. Then 
suddenly filled with a holy love and a sober sha.Ine, in 
anger with himself he cast bis eyes upon his friend, 
saying, 'Tell me, I pray thee, what seek we to attain 
by all these labours of ours? 'Yhat airn we at ? 'Vhat 
serve we for? Can our hopes in court rise higher than 
to be the emperor's favourites? And in this what is 
there not frail and full of perils? And by how n1any 
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perils arrive we at a greater peril, and when? But if 
I choose to be a friend of God, I can become one at 
once.' So spake he; and in pain with the travail of a 
new life, he turned his eyes again upon the book 
and read on, and was cLanged inwart1ly, where 
rfhou sawest, and his lnind was stripped of the 
world, a
 soon appeared. 
"or as he read, and rolled 
up and clown the waves of his heart, he stornled at 
hi tuself awhile, then discerned, and deterIllined on a 
better course; and now, beiug Thine, said to his friend, 
, 
 ow have r broken loose fronI thOSM onr hopes, and 
atn resolved to serve God; and this 1 enter upon, frolH 
t his hour, in t hi
 place. ff thou likest not to imitate 
lne, yet oppose llle not.' The other answered, that he 
would cleave to hinl to partake so glorious a reward, so 
glorious a service. Thus hoth, bt-ing now Thine, \\ ere 
building the tower at the necessary cost, the fors3king 
all that they had and following Thee. Then Ponti- 
tiallu
 and the other with hill}, that had walked in 
other parb; of the garden, CaIne in search of then1 to 
the salUP place; and finding then), reulÏnded thenl to 
returu, for the ùay was now far 
pent. But they, 
relating their resolution and pllrpos(', and how that will 
was begun and settled in then), begged their cOluraùe8, 
if they would not join, not to ]llolest them. Then th
 
other
, though nothing altered from their fonner selves, 
did yct Lewail themselve
, as he aftirmed, and piously 
congratula.ted theIn, recollilnellding thelllseives to their 
prayers; and so, with hea.rts lingering 011 the earth, 
went away to the palace. But the furrner two, fixing' 
their heart on heaven, rf'n1ail1ed in the cottage. _\nd 
both had anìanced briùe::;, who, hearing of thi
, likewise 
dt:.dicated th('ir virginity to Goll.;' 1 


1 
t. Aug. Cun!. viii. 15. 
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This was the bolt, shot seemingly at a venture by a 
chance hand, which reached Augustine's heart. vVhen 
his acquaintance left, he ,vent with Alypius into the 
garden of the house where they resided, and there 
followed tbat great conflict between the flesh and spirit 
which ended in his conversion. The wonderful pages 
of Augustine himself de
cribing this are both too long 
and too ,veIl known for IDe to quote. At length he 
hears a voice, as of a boy or girl from a neighbouring 
house, chanting and oft repeating, " Take up and read, 
take up and read." "Returning to the place where 
.L\Jypius was sitting, for there had I laid the volume of 
the Apostle when I arose thence, I seized, opened, and 
in silence read that section on which my eyes first fell : 
'Not in revelling and drunkenness, not in chambering 
and wantonness, not in strife and emulation; but put 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not provision tor 
the flesh in its desires.' No further would I read, nor 
needed I: for instantly at the end of this sentence, by 
a light, as it were, of serenity infused into my heart, 
all the darkness of doubt vanished away." 
FroBl this time forth Augustine triulnphs over that 
triple bondage of the world which hitherto had tri- 
umphed over him. Receiving baptism the next year, 
he declines marriage; he rejects all hope of wealth or 
honour from his profession. Cicero in riper years 
returned from his exile to seeming hononr and con- 
sideration, in reality the humbled slave of the world 
which had trampled on hinl, waiting for his daily bread 
on its applause. Augustine, in the bloonl of manhood, 
goes forth from his conversion ilito what seenlS a 
hUlnble retirement and obscurity. He possesses now 
that inward liberty of a soul withdrawn from the 
distraction of conflicting desires. Above all, be rests 
YOLo I. L 
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illlperturbaùly on the Itnlnutable One. There is ill 
these two, upon the common foundation of hUlnan 
nature, great genius, a passion for knowledge, an ardent 
love of truth, as a liberal curiosity; but is it possible 
to conceive a c0111pleter revolution of thp individual 
ll)an than the one presents to the other ? ,rho can 
expre

 so well as ...\ugnstinf\ the cbang-e which had 
pas
ed over hinl? cc Too late ha\
e I loved Thee, 0 
Beauty, so old and )
et so new. rL\\o late have I loved 
Thee. l\..nd behold, 'rhon \vast within and I without; 
and without 1 sought Thee, and rusbed in tllY ùeformity 
on tho
e fair furnls which Thou hast created. Thou 
wast with Tne, 3UÙ I was not with Thep. Things held 
n1e far from rrhee, which would not Le at all if they 
\vere not in 'l'hee. Thou cal1edst; Tholl utteredst rfhy 
voice; Thou ùrokest through my deafness. Thy light- 
ning flashed; Thy splendour shone; tny darknes::; Wfi'3 
scattered. 'Ihy scent came forth, I drew lilY breath, 
and I pant for Thee. I tasted, and 1 hunger, and I 
thir"t. Thy touch reached me, and I burnt after Thy 
peacp." 1 This is the whole. Cicero and his world 
\Ver8 without; 
\.ugustine and his world within. Cicero 
ic:; the lllodel of innutneraùle heathens; Augustine the 
typP of Inyriads an10ng Christians of both f'e:\.es, and 
of every age and condition of life. This is the change 
which had pa

ed upon n1an in thosp four hundred and 
fifty years. 
'fake another scene in his life. He is returning, 
a year after his conversion, to .Africa \vith that In other, 
of whose prayers and tears, continued through long, 
seen1Íngly unhopeful years, he was the child, rather 
than of her natural throes. They are at Ostia, about 
to embark, and g-azinf! down fronl a window over the 


1 Cunf. :\. 3
t 
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garden of the house where they rested. " "\Ve were 
discoursing then together alone very sweetly, and, 
forgetting the past in our desire to grasp the future, 
were asking each other in the presence of the 
Truth which Thou art, what that eternal life of 
the saints was to be, which eye 1:ath not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor heart of man has inlagined. But yet we 
gasped with the mouth of our heart after those 
heavenly streanlS of Thy fountain, the fountain of life, 
which is with Thee; that being bedewed thence, 
according to our capacity, we nlight in some sort 
meditate upon so high a mystery. 'Ye were saying 
then: Let the tumult of the flesh cease. Let 
inlages of earth and waters and air be hushed. 
Hushed be also the poles of heaven, yea, the very 
soul, anrl by not thinking on self may she surmount 
self. Hushed be all drearlls and imaginary revelations. 
Let every tongue and sign and whatever is merely 
transitory be hu
hed, because all these things say to 
him who has ears to hear, "V e made not ourselves, 
but He nlade us who abideth for ever.' Then, having 
said this, they, too, should be hushed, because they 
raised their ear to Him who nlade them. Let Him 
alone speak, not by them but by Hinlse1f, that we Inay 
hear His voice, not through tongue of flesh, nor by 
angel's voice, nor sound of thunder, nor in the dark 
riddle of a similitude. Let us hear Him, whom we 
love in these things, without them. Thus, we are 
straining ourselves, and in swift thought are touching 
on that Eternal "\Visdom which abideth over alL 
Could this be continued on, and other visions of a 
kind far unlike be withdrawn, and this one ravish and 
absorb and wrap up its beholder amid these inward 
joys, so that life might be for ever like that one moment 
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of understantlinp- which DO\V we sighec1 after; were not 
this, l

llter into the joy of thy Lord?" 1 
...\. few' days after this conver!5ation 
t. 
[onica 
sickens of a fever and dies: she dies full of hope, 
'with one request: "l",ay this body anywhere: let not 
the care for that any way disquiet you: this only I 
request, that 
 on would renlember nle at the Lord's 
altar, \vhel"eVef you be." l\nd when she was asked 
whether she was not afraid to leave her body so far 
from her own city, she replied, "K othing is far to 
God: nor is it to be feared lest, at the end of the 
,vorld, lIe should not recognise whence He has to 
rais
 TIle up." ") on will not forget how bent Cicero 
,vas on building a temple to his daughter Tullia after 
her dt'ath, and how Bulpicins trieJ to sooth him hy 
rerllarking that if there he any sense evell in the dead, 
his daughter would not wish him to grieve over her. 
Augustine, too, had tears for the dead, and has re- 
corded his prayers that her sins might. be forgiven: 
".And T belipve," he f'ays (he was \vriting thirteen 
years after her death), "'rhon hast already done what 
I a
k; but accept, 0 I
ord, the free\\ in offerinp-s of DIY 
Illouth. For she, the ùay of her dissolution now at 
hand, took no thought to have her body sunlptuously 
laid out or eln balmed, nor desiret1 she a choice monu- 
ment, or to b
 buried in her own land. rfhese things 
sbe enjoinet1 us not. She desired only to bf conl- 
melllorated at rfhy altar, which she had served w.ithout 
a single day's internlissioll. From the altar she knew 
that the holy Victilll i
 dispensed, by whonl the hand- 
writing that was against us is blotted out. :l\Iay she 
rest, then, in peace, with the husband before and after 
whom she had never any, whom she obeyed, with 
1 Conf. ix. 23, 25. 
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patience bringing forth fruit unto Thee, that she might 
win him also unto rrhee. And inspire, 0 Lord Iny God, 
inspire Thy servants my brethren, thy sons my masters, 
w horn with voice and heart and pen I serve, that so 
luan)" as shall read these Confessions Inay at Thy altar 
reInember :\Ionica thy handolaid, with Patricius her 
sOlnetime husband, by whose bodies thou broughtest me 
into this life, how I know not. 
Iay they with devout 
affection renlember my parents in this transitory light, 
my brethren under Thee our Father in our Catholic 
n10tber, and my fellow-citizens in that eternal Jeru- 
saleDl \vhich Thy pilgrim people sigheth after from 
their exodus unto their return. That so my mother's 
last request of 111e, through my Confessions more than 
through IllY prayers, be, through the prayers of many, 
more abundantly fulfilled to her." 1 
The conversion of Augustine was followed by forty- 
four years of almost unexanlpled mental activity. His 
life was based henceforth on the denial of those three 
cOllcupiscences under the dominion of which he had 
groaned for fifteen years. He found it no longer 
impossible to carry out, together with friends minded 
like himself, a course of life made np of study, retire- 
ment, and nleditation, which he had tried in vain with 
the same friends before. For the presence of WOOlen 
in their company then broke up this design. 2 vVith 
these friends, having given up his only property, a 
few paternal fields, he led a sort of cenobitic life. In 
a short time he was made a priest, and a few years 
later bishop. By far the greatest number of his 


1 Canf. ix. 36. 37. 
2 Conf. vi. 24. ., Sell pùsteaquam cæpit cogitari utrum hoc muliercu]æ 
:5inerent, (lua
 et alii nostrum jam habebant, et nos habere volebamu!", 
totUIU illud placitulll qUlu} l>elle formabamuf', dissiluit in manibl1s, 
at1lue cOllfractmu et abjectum e:4." 
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".orks ,vere produced during thiR episcopate of Iive- 
and-thirty years, wlaile he becalne luore and lllore 
eminent for a sanctity which increased as his genius 
unfoldell itself. 'Ve have nlan) thousantl pages 
on a vast variety of subjects fronl hi:; hand. ()f 
theln I ,vill only say that it is perhap
 not pos
iLle 
to fiurl. one in which the writer dt)t.s not 
ho\V that he 
ha.
 steadily before hinl two object<::-hiR own soul, and 
the inlInutablt
 truth on which that soul rest
 ana lives, . 
the personal being of (ioò. Exactly the two ideas 
which never occurred to Cieero lllake up Augustine's 
conSCIousness. 
...\nd here] cannot but adntÌt the advantage which 
Augustine po
sessec1 over Cicero in natural genius a
 
distinct froln the gifts of divine grace. The contrast 
which he himself Inark
 bet\veen Cicero and \T arro, 
that they who loved words found their pleasure in the 
fornler, while they who loved thinp'
 found instruction 
in the latter,l Iuight serve to exprcss the difference 
bpt\veen the genius of the I{oJ1lan rhetorician and the 
Christian thinker. ..A_u
ustine's nJÌn(l is in every way 
deeper and larger than the Inind of Cicero, more 
acute, and rnore accurate. 
roreover, what is nlar- 
vellous, he works greater wonders with his old, refuse, 
worn-out Latin of the fifth century than the Inaster and 
Inaker of l{oman style did with the virgin ore of LatiuUl, 
which he fuspd in the laboratory of his IHind. and 
poured out telnpererl anù wrought to expre
s Grecian 
thought. For ....\ugustine took up these half-defaced 
lumps of IHetal, which ha.d served to express the 
il11ages of con1mon things, and made them express Incta- 


1 lh Oil.'. Dei, vi. 2. "Varro tamctsi millu:-; e
t sua\'is eloquio, doc- 
trina. ta.mcn at'llle sententiis ita refertus e
t, ut in omni prllclitione, 
quam nOR !'æcnlarem, il1i autclIl libera.lf'JII y..cant, "tuòio:-;um rerulII 
tantl1ll1 i:,te doccat, lpmntl1Ul 
tudioSUIll \ erburulll Cicero delectat." 
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physical truths which never were disc1o
ed to Cicero's 
eye. Cic
ro, indeed, philosophises; but Augustine is 
the parent of mental philosophy; in him our own 
ages seeln to live and breathe, gazing inwards with 
intense introspection. Cicero is acquainted with out- 
ward society, is a man of wit., learning, and letters, 
but he never seenJS to break through the crust of 
human nature into the man; whereas it may be 
doubted whether any human eye saw deeper than 
St. Augustine into the soul's secrets, or exposed them 
I1l0re lucidly to vie,v. Cicero's letters give us a 
faithful picture of a great man's petty weaknesses, 
vanity, and dissimulation, of all the falsehood and cor- 
ruption \vhich saddened lloman society at the time. 
Thanking Cæsar publicly in the Senate for the pardon 
of jlarcellus, he cries, " Such gentleness, a clemency so 
unwonted and unheard of, so universal a moderation 
united with absolute power, vásdom so incredible and 
ahnost divine, it is im possible for Dle to pass over in 
silence." 1 This tyrant, ,vho will not leave us even 
our thoughts free, he whispers to Atticlls. But St. 
Augustine's letters and confessions, while they expose 
his natural weakness with a scalpel which uncovers the 
most secret fibres of our being, show the same nlan 
corrected and exalted, until he became a fountain- 
head of knowledge to every inquirer, an instructor in 
virtue to every wrestler with his own heart. There is 
scarcely a question of hunlan or divine goverUll1ent 
of which he does not treat; and where he does 
ot 
solve, because solution is impossible to man in his 
state of trial, he diffuses peace now in the reader's 
heart, as of old he did in the listener's, by the sublime, 
unfaltering resignation of a great intellect., and a still 
1 Pro J[arcdlo, I. 
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Inorc loving heart resting upon GO(1. Take as an 
instance of \vhat I rnean the following. \Vlmt is the 
practical valup in human conduct of the probaùility 
that there is a providence? Oicero the Acaùen1Îciall 
thought it nlore probable t hat a divine mind ruled 
the aff.:'1irs of the world than that things went hy 
chance. .And the effect of the probability on his life is, 
that his politics were a series of f.hifts and shut1\ings, 
a caressing ill pn Llic of those at whonl he sneered in 
private; find when great calamities, banishrnent., los
 
of child, lo
s of liberty, fell upon hill1, his very heathen 
friends are ashatned of his pusillanimity. St. .\.ugustine 
see:-; the l
oman world sinking into a chaos, in the 
luidst of which his daily life is exact and unfaltering 
in t.he discharge of every duty, a continual f'acrifice to 
frateru'll charity, a holocaust to divine loye. No,y, in 
one of his letters he falls on one of those questions 
which lie in wait for us on every side: a question 
belonging to that curiosity of the eyes which is the 
proper tenlptation and continual cross of specnlative 
Ininds: a question such as a child nlay ask, and DO 
llU1.n living c:ln answer. 'Yhy, he ask
, does God give 
souls to those who, as I Ie knO\Vb, will presently die? 
lie suggests a reason, then add
, "\V e can likewisp 
rightly leave these things to the rule of Hint whom 
we know to besto\v the nlost adlnirably beautiful 
ana orderly arrangement upon all transitory things 
in tilHe, arnong which are thp springing up and the 
pa
sing away of living creatures. \Ve know also 
that we are incapable of feeling that beauty and order, 
which, ha.d we a sense to perceive theIl], would wrap 
llS in unutterable delight. }"or it was not without a 
purpose said by the prophet, who learnt this by 
inspiration concerning God, 'that lIe hringeth forth 
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IIis universe according to a preconceived harmony.' 1 
And thus music, that is, the knowledge or the sensp 
of correct modulation, was by God's bounty granted 
even to dying creatures who possess rational souls, 
to remind them of so great a fact. 1\Ian, as the 
artificer of verse, knows the proper vocal intervals to 
be given to words, so that his C0111position, by a con- 
tinual succession of emerging and departing sounds, 
nlay flow on in fairest order and pass away. How 
llluch more, then, is the wisdom of God apparent 
in the case of natures which are born and pass away. 
He allows no spaces of tinIe, which stand in the posi- 
tion of syllables and words to the subordinate parts of 
this \vorld, in this marvellous song of fleeting things, to 
pass with slower or longer pause than His foreknown 
and fore-established IlJodulation requires. As this is 
true even of the tree's leaf, and the number of our 
hairs, how n1 uch more is it true of Ilian's birth and 
death, whose temporal life endures not a shorter or 
longer time than God, the Disposer of all times, kno\vs 
how to make to harmonise with the government of 
the universe." 2 This thought of the divine providence 
is in so complete possession of his mind that it starts 
up on the slightest occasion. In the sketch of his 
lnother, he notices that when sent by her parents to 
draw wine in the cellar, she had got a habit of sipping 
a little from the brim of the jug. 'Yhereupon the 
nulid who went with her called her once, in a pet, a 
winebibber, which cured her for ever of that habit; 
and St. _\.ugustiu.e breaks out: "By one soul's mad- 
ness didst Thou heal another, 0 Lord, the ruler of all 


I ha. xl. 26. " Qui profert numerose 
æculum : secundum LXX., ó 
ÈKcþépwv KaT' åpdJfJ-òv TÒV K6ufJ.ov at/Tou." 
:! St. Aug. Ep. 166. 
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in heaven aud on pa,rth, who turnest to Thy purpuse 
the torrent in its rush, the flood of ages ordered in its 
d " 1 
 .. k . f } 
very ,,"aywar ness. 00 agaIn, In t'pea 
Illg 0 t Ie 
different sacrifices appointed in the Old Testan1ent and 
in the Ne,y, Ilf
 says, "rrhe sacrifice ordered by God 
was suita110 to the first ages, but i
 not suitaule now. 
For anothér suitable to the present age is enjoined 
now b) lIiln who know
 lnnch Letter than InaIl the 
proper medicine for every tinle. ]Io, the U nchangcaLle 
Creator as well w; ruler uf changing things, di8po
es 
alike of tinle fiud measure, in giving, adùing, taking 
away, increasing or din1Înishing, until the Inajestic end 
of centuries. Each detail being adjusted in its place, 
tirne runs its course, the grand cOBlposition, as it were, 
of SOlne unspeakably perfect artist. rrhence, true 
worshippers of God pa,::)s oyer fronl faith to eternal 
vision of 1Iilll face to face." 2 
This perpetual visioll of faith, this eye of the heart 
centl'ed npon the Unchangeable Onp, is the great 
lnark of St. .L\.ugustine. 1 t was the character of hilll 
which impressed itself on the ages following hirll. 

\.lld hence they found in his writings a. special con- 
solation amid the downfall of earthly things which 
trieù thenl. The thought seeln
 well ox pressed in a 
legend which I have somewhere seen. One had tliE- 
closeù to him a vision of the blessed; and as he looked 
upon the great rose 3 of heaven, expanding all its 
petal
 before hiln, resting for a moment on each leaf, 
nnd scenting each living oùour, distinct and peculiar, 
and never repeated in that inlllunerable nlultitude, he 


] "At Tn, Dmuint>, rector cæ1itum et terrenornm, ad n';;\1S tnO:i con- 
torcpwn:s profunda torrenti
, fln
\1l1l sæcnlorulll ordinate turbulentum." 
Coni ix. 18. 

 Fp. cxxxviii. 5. p. 4 12 . 
:1 u In forma dUllll'lè <<Ii ca.ndida. ro:-,a." &c.-Ua.ntc, Par. 
xxi. I. 
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cried, Hut where is bt.. Augustine? He is not here, 
replied a voice; he has Leen a thousand years In 
ecstasy, gazing on the Blessed Trinity. 
Such is the force, upon human conduct, of doubt 
and of belief, as the elelnent of our life. Cicero 
is the exponent of the one, and Augustine of the 
other. 
I shall select but one more instance of contrast 
between thenl; and it is the nlost renlarkable. 
By the downfall of ROlli an libert.y Cicero c0111plained 
that all interest 'vas taken ffonl hi
 life; he hnd 
nothing lnore to labour for; his leisure had lost all its 
dignity; his very thirst for knowledge satisfied itself 
with a feview of the various mental systeIHs, resting 
upon none. The world in which he had becorne 
consul, father of his country, augur, the first of 
lawyers, orators, and parliamentary debaters, was 
crunlpled up in Cæsar's hand; and he felt crushed 
like a fly in the grasp of the conqueror. He pos- 
sessed no inner world of freedolll in his own n]ind: 
he had no hope for the race of men around him. 1 
.L1\..11 the earth becaule to him dark; for the seven 
centuries of Rome's growth to universal elnpire wefe 
ending in her own servitude. 
Now observe what happened to Augustine under 
like circumstances. "\Vhile he had yet all the mental 
vigour of youth uniteù with the ripeness of mature 
age, he saw the frontiers of that vast elnpire, \vhich 
had lasted now full four hundred and fifty yeat's fruln 


1 Rince writin!j the above, I find the follc,,^.ing statement of a good 
judge: "Cicero'
 writings may, I belie\"c, be searched in vain for a 

ingle f'xpre
sioll of re1ia
lce on" the progressive improYf'ment of man- 
kind. The two polt-'s of his philosllphy, bf'tween which he wavers with 
perpetual o
cillation. are, régret for the pa
t, and résignation to the 
prpsf'nt." :\ [pri \":tle, History of tlw Roman
, ii. 53 8 . 
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Cæsar's tleath, broken in upon all sides. Nay, the very 
heart of the elnpire was taken, and the immovable 
rock of the Capitol feU into the power of barbarians. 
The wail of tbe civili
ed \vorld over the capture of 
l
Oll1e by Alaric struck through St. J erolne's heart, as 
he sat in sackcloth nnd ashes at Bethleheln: and St. 
.Augustine heard on all sides the IHurIn urs of half- 
converted pagans or weak believers. 1 The heathen 
gods guarded TIonle and rnade her glorious, they said, 
the God of the Christians has given her into captivit.y: 
Christianity has ruined the fairest civilisation which the 
world has yet seen: Christianity has broken up our 
empire of twelve hundred years. 
And indeed th
 prospect of tenlporal things at tbat 
IllOIuent waS wretched: Gaul and ::;pain were laid 
waste, Italy was open to the inroadR of the Goths, and 
its capital sackeù. The world seeilled on the point of 
being- delivered up to de
olation and anarchy. rrhen 
it was that St. ,Augustine answered the denunciations 
of enenlies and the anxiolls questionillgs of friends. 
Out of the very capture of the worlt1's capital, and the 
ilupending fall of civilisation, the design arose in his 
Inind to trace the origin, progress, and allutted course 
of the City of God. ...\.s all human powers, the arrnies 
of ROllle, her acts of peace, her rnaje
tic Inunicipal 
sYf;teIn, her matchless code of laws, and that crown of 
subj
ct nation
 secnre under her long-continued sway, 
which tlourished like a rich garland roun<1 the ::\Iedi- 
terranean,. seelHed dissolving visibly before him, his 
eyes fixed themselves 1l10re find more intently upon 
another vision, transitory indeed in one sense, in that 
it WfiS passing in titue, but springing fronl the counsel 


1 
ee the letters to \r olusiallus and :\Iarcellinus, the gl'rm of the work 
Ih Cll'. Oci. 
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of God ordained before time, and flowing on till the 
fun tide of its waves is gathered into eternity.l Start- 
ing from the basis of God, almighty in power, the 
supremely good Creator of all natures, who assists and 
rewards upright wills, who withdraws Himself from 
evil wills, and conden1ns them, but who is the orderer 
of both, he traces two commonwealths which emerge 
into mortality from the common door of Adam, and 
thence proceed and diverge to their own distinct and 
proper ends. Already the two races part asunder in 
the very children of the first parent; Cain stands at 
the head of one, and Seth at the head of the other. 
And their different tempers are apparent from the 
first. Cain begot Enoch, in ,vhose name he built a 
city; a city of the earth, that is, not sojourning in 
this world, but resting in its temporal peace and 
prosperity, ha.ving here the end which it seeks. Now 
the hOTIse of the men who live by faith looks for the 
promises which are futurp, and eternal. I t uses 
temporal things as a pilgrim not to be taken captive 
by them, and turned aside from God to whom it tends, 
but in order to bear n10re easily the burden of the 
body weighing down the souL And so the use of 
things necessary to this Inortal life is common to both 
houses and races of men, while each has its own end 
in using them, and that end exceedingly diverse. 
Thus, even the earthly commonwealth, which does not 
live by faith, seeks earthly peace. It draws its 
citizens into agreement of command on the one side, 
and of obedience on the other, in order to produce 
a certain harmony of human wills, in the things which 
concern mortal life. "rhile the heavenly common- 


1 Drawn from the following pa

agps, De Ci'lt. Dei, xi v. 26, xv. 2 I, 
17. xiv. 28, tom. iv. 1544 B ; De Ch,. Dei, xix. 17, 26. 
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wealth, or rather that part of it which sojourns in this 
Illortal state, and lives hy faith, Illust likewise use 
that saIne earthly peace, until the Inortal :state requir- 
ing snch a peace pa
s a way. .A.nd therefore it is that 
while in the bOSOIU of this earthly conllllonwealth it 
lead
, as it were, a captive life of pilgrimage. lIaving 
already received the pron1Ïse of redenlption, and the 
spiritual gift which is its pledge, it he
itates not to 
obey the laws of the earthly cOllilnonwealth. rfhey 
administer what is necessary for sustaining 1110rtal life, 
in order that, as this 1l10rtal state i
 COJlll110n to both 
alike, in thinp'
 which belong to this there may be 
cOI1Lord lwtween the two cOllnnonwealth
. In short, 
the city of the devil consists in the things of thi
 
world, where it is not a pilgrim, hut a settled dw
ller, 
resting ill telnporal peace and happiness, and having 
here its cbo
en end. It has a self-love which reaches 
right np to the contelnpt of l:;'od; it boasts in itself; 
it seeks glory froll1 Inen; it is swayed by the lust of 
enlpire ; . it ]oves it
 own virtue in its own great 111en. 
Its wise luen, living according to the dictates of 
hUlnan nature, purRue the goods either of the body or 
of the n1ÏnJ, or of both. It does not rt'joice 
ave over 
sOlne temporal prosperity; it doeR not sorro\v but for 
SOllIe teluporal adversity. And tht' Cit.y of God lives 
in the hope of Goù, always enduring the earth, and 
hopin
 for heaven. It knows no evil, sa.ve offending 
God, and not reaching His promises; nor good, save 
n1eriting God, and obtaining them. It Inakes use of 
Babylon's peace, referring it to the peace of heaven, 
its proper good being the eternal and perfect peace, 
thftt is, the nlost well-ordered ana harnlonious society 
of those who enjoy God, and each other in God. Its 
king is truth; its la\v is charity; its nlanner of being 
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is eternity.l It has a love of God which it pushes 
even to the contem pt of self; it glories in its Lord. 
In it by mutual charity are servants to each other, 
rulers who do good to their subjects, and subjects who 
obey their rulers. It cries, "I will love Thee, 0 Lord 
my virtue;" in it there is no wisdom of Tnen save 
piet.y, waiting for this reward in the society or saint!:', 
angels as well as men, that God be all in all. 
It was thus St. Augustine consoled his friends and 
expl'essed his own unshaken belief, as be stood between 
imperial ROBle coUapsing, and the northel'u flood 
bursting in upon her. This is the first Philosophy of 
History; and after fourteen centuries it remains the 
Lest, if not the only one. The whole n1Ïnd of the 

liddle Ages for a thousand years after St. Augustine's 
departure lived upon it. This book was the delight of 
Alfred, the manual of Charlen1agne and St. Louis, and 
of every Ch ristian ruler and philosopher until men 
ceased to read history with the eyes of faith. 'ro use 
his own ÏInage, it was like a nlagnificent piece of 
music sounding in their ears through the palace of 
tin1e, and filling it with irnmortal harmonies. No 
writer seems to IDe to have grasped with so nl uch force 
the idea that there is no uloral evil save in the abuse 
of free will, nor to derive so continually the conse- 
quence how largely it enters into the design of God, 
not only to reward the good will, but to punish the 
evil will. And in this consists the cOlnpleteness of his 
view, and its agreement with the course of events, 
where others fall short and are disproved by it. 
But St. Augustine has hilnseìf supplied us with 
the key to his own life antI writings, and as it gives 


1 ., Cujus rex veritas, cuju:; lex caritas, cujus modus æternitas." Ep. 
cxxxviii. 17. 
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touchingly and eloquently the cause of the whole 
change in inòividunl loan which I anI here illu
trat- 
ing, I will quote the passagE'. It, occurs in the la.st 
treati8e which he wrote whil
 yet a neophyte and a 
laYlllan. lie lived forty years after this to beCOJlle 
the great voice of the Cll urch, but DO" here has he 

et forth tBore lucidly the truth on which the Church 
lives. 
cc In an n1anners does Gaà heal the nlinà according 
to the opportunity of times which are ordered by 
ITis nlarvellous wisdonl. )lost of aI], however, Wfifo1 
lIis beneficence to the hUll1an race shown when the 
very 'Yisdoln of God, the only :::;on consubstantial and 
coeternal with the Fa.ther, deigned to as
nlne whole 
nlaD, and the '\T ord ,vas malle flesh and dwelt among 
U
. For 80 TIf" proved to the carnal, and to th05E' 
who could not gaze upon the truth with the nlind's 
eye, and to tho
e who were given up to the body's 
senses, ho\v lofty a place among creatures human 
nature holds, in that lIe appeared to IDen as a true 
Inan, and not nlerely in a visibl
 fornI, \vhich lIe 
n1ight have shaped of air and tempered to our senses. 
_For thp nature which waR to bf" freed was likewise to 
be aS8ulned. And that neither sex nlight fancy itself 
to be despised by its Creator, while I-I
 took a wonlan 
for llis 1110ther, He assumed the :\!an. 
"For nothing did He by force, but all by per- 
suasion aud exhortation. In fact, th
 old servitudf" 
was passed, the time of freedom had dawned, and it 
was seasonable and salutary for Inan to bp persuaded 
with how free a will he had been created. By lIis 
Tniracles lIe obtained from n1an faith towards J-lis 
divine Person; by IIis Passion, towards His human 
nature. Speaking to the multitude as God, \vhen 
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His )Iother was announceù to lliul lIe adm 
d[J Ei\'v, _ C Þ 
not; and )
et, as the Gospel !:;ays, He went down am 
was subject to His parents. For ,vhen teaching, lIe 
appeared as God; in the times of His life as Inall. 
\Vhen about to turn water into wine, as God He sa)'s, 
, 'V oman, what have I to do with thee? :\line hour is 
not yet c011le.' But when the hour had Callie for Birn 
to die as nlan, from the Cross He recognised His 

Iother, and intrusted her to the disciple whorn lIe 
loved above all others. To their own destruction the 
nations were thirsting after riches as the ministers of 
pleasure; it was His will to be poor. They flung 
themselves upon honour and power; He refused to 
be a king. rrhey thought children after the flesh 
a great good; He despised such wedlock and such 
offspriup-. In their utter pride they abhorred dis- 
grace; He endured every kind of it. They considered 
injuries not to be borne; what greater injury than 
for the just and innocent to be condemned? They 
execrated bodily pain; lIe was scourged and tornlented. 
They feared to die; He suffered death. They thought 
the cross the Inost ignominion
 kind of death; lIe was 
crucifieù. Everything through the desire of having 
which we lived an1iss, lIe did without, and rendered 
worthle
s. I
verything through avoiding which we 
shrunk frOll] the trut.h, He endured, and Jl1ade level to 
U
. For it is impossible to comn1Ît any sin save by 
seeking for what He despised, or flying from what He 
endured. ..\nd therefore we have a perfect syste111 of 
111 oral discipline in His whole life on earth through 
the 
Ian whonl He deigned. to assprne." 1 


1 De 'l:ua Reli!Jione, 30, 3 I. 
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CICEL{O is a fair representative of hUlllan nature at 
the tiU1ü he lived, of IHall such as heathenism had 
l11ade hinl. \Ve nUty SHIn up in hinl the thoughts, 1 he 
principleð, t}lf" 11lotives of 1113.ny generations. When 
the l11an who hall sacrificed Cicero to 
rark Antony 
surprised one of his grandchildren reading the works 
of his victill), he 
aitl, "
ly child, that was a great 
ulan." If Cicero looked to hUlnan renown as his re- 
ward; if his hope began and ended with his dignity 
as a citizen and senator of Home; if he was und uly 
beaten dowll by ad'''
r
ity; if his private inner life 
wa.s ùevoid of 11101'ality; and if the wille circle of his 
acconlplishnlents excluded expressly thp knowledge of 
a per
onal, all-seeing God, the rewarder and punisher 
of lnen, and ùf a responsible soul in hill1se1f, tbese 
were not peculiarities ill IJÏll1, but the very air of the 
attnospbere which he breathed. If Olle had searched 
through the Sènate, the knights, anù the COll1llJOnalty 
of Horne in his day, the san)e results ".ould have 
appeared in all. An1Ïd the alnlost infinite varieties 
of individual character, these generallil1eaments would 
have been seen in each. Cicero's geniu
 was his own, 
and raised hiln above Jll0St of his conteJl1poraries; 
but these B10ral features were COllllnOn to hiln with 
them all. 
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And in like nlanner the great genius of St. 
Augustine n1arks him out among all generations of 
men. His intellectual greatness was his own, and 
reached hy few of any age; whilst the lTIoral features 
of his life from the tirne of his conversion, the cCtn- 
quest which he achieved over the three master desires 
of IHan, the love of pleasure, of honour, and of wealth, 
with all "the curiosity of the eyes," these were C01l1- 
Inon in hiIn, not with all men, indf'ed, of his Jay, but 
with a certain number. r'lnc1 this number during 
four hundred years had been perpetually increa
ing. 
Those who, after his example, presented these moral 
features were to be found in both sexes, in the very 
rich, in the nliddle class, and in the poor, in every 
tribe and people within the vast limits of the l{oman 
dominion, and far beyond it, in the learned and the 
unlearned, in the free and the slave. No condition 
of hun1an life was without theIn, and none was wholly 
composed of them. I have only taken St. Augustine 
as a specilnen of a vast revolution which had occurred 
in the bosom of this effete j
()man civilisation. It 
was a revolution unlike anything which had occurred 
before in the history of the hurnan race. It was 
absolutely without n, precedent.. Just at that time 
Tacitus, from the safe security of Trajan's reign, 
was uttering his sarcasms against l{oman society, and 
expressing his hopelessness as to the world's course, 
and thp dest.iny of the IHllnan race. He preferred, 
he said, the sinlplicity of the Germans in the dept11s 
of their woods to the gaudy but polluted brilliance 
of the world's capital, because "no one there smiled 
at vice, nor was it called fashion to corrupt and be 
corrupted." 1 'rhen it ",as that an ant hor, whose very 


I Tacitus, ac ,.mall ia, 19. 
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n
une is unknown, drew the following picture of a 
class of BIen who had lately Hprung np. 
"Chri
tialls are neither in country nor in language 
nor in cu
toms distinguished froTH other rnen. For 
they nowhere inhabit citips which are entirely their 
own, nor do they use a langl1n
e different from other
, 
nor pursue a life tnarked by peculiarity. Nor wa
 this 
di
cipline of life discovered by theln through any iu- 
\Tention or thought of CUI"iouf1 Inen, nor do they re- 
present any hutnanly-taught dogrna as sonIe do. 
HaUler they inhabit hot h Grpek and foreign cities, as 
the lot of each nlay be cast; and ,vhile they follow the 
ha.hits of the country as to dress, food, and the rest, 
they exhibit a wonderful ßllcl confessedly strange citi- 
zpnship a1l1ong themselves. Thev dweI1 
everally in 
their own country, but it is as sojourller
. Thpy take 
a share in evet"ything a
 citizen
, yet pndure every- 
thing' as strangers. Every strange land is a country 
to then), and every countr)"" a F'trangc land. They 
Inarry like all other:;;; they have children hut they 
Illay not expo
e theln. "Tith theJn the table is 
conlnlon to all, hut never the hell. They are in the 
flesh, but do not live accort1ing to it. They dwell on 
the earth, but their citi7.enship is in heaven. They 
obey the laws which are in force, but surpa!'s the laws 
ill their own li\.e
. ThèY 10' e all. and are persecuted 
hy all. 
Ien are ignorant of them anJ conclelnn thüln. 
rrheyare put to death, itnd 11lade alive. They are poor, 
and enrich Jnany. They want an things, and abound 
in aU things. They are c1ishonourecl, an(1 glory in 
dishonour. )[en speak ill of them, and bear witness 
to their goodness. They are slandered, and hle
R; 
insl11terl, and Rhow re
pect. rrhey do good, and arc 
punished as evil; and in this punislnnent they rf:joice, 
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 filled by it with life. rrhe Jews wage war with 
then1 as foreigners, and the Greeks persecute then}; 
and they who hate theul cannot give the cause of their 
hatred. In a word, what the soul is in the body, that 
Christians are in the world, rrhe soul is diffused over 
all litH bs of the body; so are Christians through tho 
cities of the world. The soul dwells in the body, but 
is not of the body; and Christians d \VeIl in the world, 
Lut are not of the \vorld. 'rhe soul invisible mounts 
guard in the visible body; and Christians are known 
as dwellers in the world, while their divine worship 
remains invisible. 'rhe flesh hates the soul; and 
though in nothing wronged by it, fights with it, be- 
cause it is hindered in pursuing its pleasures; and 
the world too, in nothing wronged by them, hates 
Christians, because they set thelnsel ves against its 
pleasures. 'fhe soul loves the flesh and its limbs, 
while the flesh hates it; and Christians love those 
who hate then1. The soul is inlprisoned in the body, 
while it holds the body together; and Christians are 
itnprisoned in the world, while they hold the world 
together. The soul ilnmortal lodges in a mortal tent, 
and Christians dwell atnid corruptible things, looking 
for incorruption in heaven. The soul is improved by 
reducing the body's food, and Christians are daily 
punished and abound the more. Such a po
t has 
God assigned then1, which they may not decline. 
Por, as I said before, this is not an earthly _ invention 
which has been handed down among them. N eithel is 
it a mortal device ,vhich they are tninded to guard so 
carefully. Nor are they vunlan n1ysteries, with the 
dispensation of which they are charged. But the 
almighty, all-creating, invisible God HillJself has im- 
planted anlong them the Truth from heaven, find the 
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holy ,,"ord inconlprehensible, estaLlishing it to abide 
in their hearts. Not., as anyone Inight conjecture, 
that. He Hent to Inell SOffie 
ervant, an angel, or a 
prince, or one of those who aÙll1Ïnister the things of 
earth, or one of those intrusted with the dispensation 
of thp heavens. lIe sent the Contriver anù Artificer of 
all these; by wholn He rnade the heavens; by whonl lIe 
shut up the sea in its own boun(larie
; whose secret 
laws all the elements faithfully observe; from wholn the 
sun has taken the nleasure of his daily course; w hODl 
the II100n obeys when He bids her shiue in the night, 
and the stars ,vhich accompany her course; by whorn 
all things have been arranged, deterJuined, and sub- 
ordinated.-This 'vn
 lIe WhOll1 God sent to thenl: 
but did lIe send HiJl1, as any Ulan n1Ïght reason, to 
exercise tyranny, to inflict fear, and to amaze ? Not 
80, but in gentleness and nleekne
s. l{e bent HiTl1 as 
a king who sends his son a King; ]Ie 
ent lliln as 
God; He sent HilJ1 as unto nlen; }[e sent llim to 
save t hern, to per
uade and not to cOlnpel, for COllI pul- 
sion is abhorrent frolH God. He sent Hirn as loying, 
not as judging; for on
 day lIe wiH selld Him to 
judge, and ,vho shall abide l{is coming ?-
ee you 
not that they are tos
ed Lefore the wild beåsts, in order 
that they lllay deny the Lord, anù are not conquered? 
Se
 you not, the more their punishers, the more they 
abound? DeeJs like these seerH not to be the deeds 
of man, but the power of God, and the signs of Iris 
presence. 
":For out of all men ,vhat single Olle was there ,vho 
knew what God is before He came IIimself ?-For 
GoJ, the Lord and ]:'ranler of all things-Leing not 
only the lover of man, but full of long-
uffering- 
conceived a n1Ïghty and ineffable design, which He 
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cOIllInunicated to IIis Son alone.-Then after having 
convicted in the previous period the inability of our 
nature to obtain life, He disclosed the Saviour, able 
to save even what ,vas past salvation, and from both 
these things He intended that we should trust His 
goodness, and esteem Hilu Foster-father, Parent, 
Teacher, Counsellor, and Physician; our Intelligence, 
our Light, our Honour, our Glory, our Strength, and 
our Life.-And if you yearn after this faith, and 
receive it, first you will corne to the knowledge of 
the Father.-And then with what joy will you be 
filled! How will you love Hirn who first so loveJ 
you! And loving Him, you will imitate His good- 
ness. Nor be surprised that man can imitate God. 
He can, by God's will. For happiness consists not in 
ruling over others, nor in the wish to have 11lore than 
the weak, nor in being wealthy and forcing inferiors 
to your will. Nor can anyone imitate God in such 
things as these. They are external to His l\Iajesty. 
But when one bears the burden of another, when one 
wishes to help an inferior out of the superiority which 
the bounty of God has given, such an one becomes a 
God to those who receive from him. He is an imitator 
of God. _ind so dwelling upon earth, you will see 
that God in heaven administers the human common- 
wealth. l
 ou will begin to speak the hidden things of 
God. Y Oil will love and you will admire those who 
are punished because they will not deny God; you 
will condemn the deceit and the error of the ,verld 
when you come to the knowledge of true life in 
heaven, when you despise ,vhat ir: but seeming death 
here, when you dread the true death 'v hich is kept 
in store for those who shall be condemned to the 
eternal fire that is to punish unto the end them who 
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are delivered over unto it. Then you will adtuire 
tl10se who endure for justicp-sake a teInporary fire) 
aud in the kno\ l
ùge of that othe1' fire will hold 
theln blessed." 1 
rl'he writer of this adlnirable let.ter states that he 
wa.:;; a disci pIp of the A postles. 
\ nel he was al
o an 
eye-witne
s of what he SO vividlv describes. l-fis 
time is 11l0st probably placeù in the fir
t ten years of 
the 
ccond century: he nlay have seen St. Ignatius 
ca
t hefore the wild oC'asts in the Coliseuln. But in 
these few words he has given us a perfect picture of 
Christianity as it presented it
eIf during ten succes- 
sive generations to the people of the ItoIllall Empire. 
'1\"0 such generations had preced
d the writer; eight 
lllore w
re tn follow hiln. In all these, Christians were 
as a 
ped sprinkled Illore or less 
paringly, tnorc ur 
les
 aùulldantly, through all the citièS of the civili
ed 
world frOBl the Euphrates to Britain. Growing up at 
first in silence and retireult:>nt, and escaping nutice 
fronl their hUlnility, they gradua.lly elnerged into air 
and light by the natural procm:)
 of growth, nnd, In o1'e- 
oyer, Illttltipliecl with a ft:'cuIH]ity which could not hp 
concealed. Thus the grain sprung into the plant, and 
th
 plant becatne a treè; aud tbe tree waS f'very- 
where, ill
xhaustible in life antI fruitfulness. Or, to 
use another itllage eJnployed by our Lord, the leaven ùf 
the '\Torù Incarnate was hiddell in the lump of hUIllan 
nature, all<1 was fertnenting through the whole lJ1aSS 
and changing it into itself. 
I[ere, however, ,ve Blust relnark the order ,vhich it 
pursued. The restoration of the likenes
 of Ood in 
11lan ,vas the work to be accol11plished. It is evident 
that this work was to take place in the individual 


1 E/>. to J}io!Juctu.-:, 5-12. 
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nlan. On the individual soul of Ulan the likeness had 
been originally impressed: in that sarne it had been 
defaced and obliterated; in the same it was to be 
restored. :E'or this purpose every J1lan by himself was 
a complete whole; everyone therefore was approached 
individually. Never was the individual forgotten in 
the rnass; llf\\er the 111aSS approached but through the 
individual. The nature itself had been assulned in 
order that the nature itself might be restored; but 
the nature itself waS whole and cOITIplete in every 
specimen of it. The progress therefore begun by the 
Christian faith took its start in the heart of each nlan. 
This was its unit, its pivot, its centre. 'ro knit each 
particular lllan to God by the union of faith and love 
was the course it pursued. The grace-a COllll11Uni- 
cation of the divine nature-which it ilispensed, and 
which was stored up in its sacralnents, laid hold of 
each lnan by himself; for his spiritual birth, oy 
baptisrl1; for his adolescence, by confirmation; to 
rC1nedy his lapse, by penance; to support hinl daily, 
by the holy 
ucharist; to aid his last struggle, by 
anointing; in the natural union of the species, by 
lnarriage; in the propagation of the spiritual power, 
by order. Thus this restoring grace touched lliall at 
all points of contact, and possessed itself of his indi- 
vidual being. For man himself is of infinitely greater 
value than human society. This terlninates with the 
present life, and is not reproduced; but he is eternaL 
Society is 111ade for Inan's needs; but man is n1f"de 
for his 1\laker only. Frolll this truth all Christian 
progress started, and it continues to be the nleasure 
and standard by which all Christian progress Inust be 
valued. It was through the individual and by Illulti- 
plication of the individual that it laid hold of the 
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"orld. The letter to Diognetu:-j is e::;pecially valuable, 
because it marks the inward character of the process 
in the indiviJual, and then its radiation fronl the 
individual to the lnass. rrhe invisible God, he says, 
has implanted in the heart the truth from heaven, 
the incornprehensible word; this is the fir
t step: 
and then, what the soul is in the body, that Christians 

Lre in the ,,,"orld: here is the cour
e and the work of 
the Church expresseù in a line. At the same tilne, 
taking nlan in hilllselt: not indeed as he came froIn 
his ,raker's hand, in the dignity of an unfallen nature, 
but as he stood naked and degraded under a common 
fall, to be the subject of its operation, it did away 
silnply and easily with the very groundwork of national 
distinctions, and of all superiority arising fronl the 
external gifts of rank, wealth, beauty, or talent, and 
that lllost grievous separation of all, which consisted 
ill slavery. The 11108t abject of l{onle's "animated 
instruments" stood before it a
 cOlnplete a recipient 
of its regenerating- power as a Fabius or a T../ucullus. 
IIo,v ,vas so prodigious a change as this impressed 
on the fhee of a society built on oppo:site principles? 
Let us trace SOllle of the Inore relnarkable points in 
the proces:s. 
Kothing is 1110re 
triking in human society at the 
tilne of our Lord's appearance than the absolute dis- 
regard of man's life a
 nlan. Not that the cit.izen 
had not a certain political value, or that ,vealth was 
deprived of its natural influence. But I anI speaking 
of the value attached to the life of man as a human 
being. In this light he was become, as we have seen, 
the vilest of all animals. The extinction of a belief 
in a future state of retribution was the main cause of 
this disregard; "hile the glat1iatorial gaInes, and the 
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whole condition of the slaves of both sexes, were a 
striking exhibition of it. To measure the feeling of 
society as it was then and as it is now, let me reInind 
you again of a single fact. In the servile war Crassus 
crucified ten thousand slaves in cold blood. Their 
bodies liued the road froIH ROlne to Capua. No one 
blamed Crassus; yet the general who should now put 
to death a single unarmed captive would not only 
deserve but 111eet ,vith the world's execration. How 
was this change brought about? It was brought 
about by those who shed their blood like water for 
the sake of their belief. They who counted their life 
as nothing worth in comparison of the truth to which 
they bore witness, not only gained admission for that 
truth into the hearts of TIlen, but gained for the life 
so sacrificed a value which it did not before possess. In 
the two hundred and eighty years which elapsed from 
the crucifixion of our Lord to Constantine's decree of 
toleration, there was probably no considerable city 
of the Roman Ernpire w"hich had not witnessed the 
spectacle of men, wonlen, D]aidens, and even children, 
giving up their lives for their faith. ffhey \vould not, 
by burning a few grains of incense on the altar of an 
idol, renounce their belief in one God the maker of 
all things, and cease to confess that the Son of God 
had become incarnate and suffered death to redeem 
lllan. One and all assigned the same reason for this 
conduct, that here they were in a state of banishment, 
and looked for their home elsewhere; that they ,yho 
suffered in the present place of banishment would be 
crowned in the future place of !'eward. There was 
a disdain of the eart.h and of their human life, of all 
the cOlnforts of civilisation, of all the enjoyments of 
wealth, in the profound yearning which they testified 
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for that other un
eell lite. '1'0 prince anù l'pople, the 
ruler and the ruled alike, to the philosopher anù the 
illiterate, this disda.in seelHeù an inconceivable folly. 
But it prevailed. Ilel'e are instances 
ullong luau)'". 
St. Perpetua stood in the anlphitheatre of Carthage, 
anxious, not to protect her linlbs frol11 th(
 gore of 
the wild bull, but her nakedness fronl the eyes of 
the spectators. 
t. Cyprian, a n1an of credit filHong 
the heathen, after reuouncing the enjoyments of 
wealt h and talent in the ,vorld in order to become 
no Christian, was further condelllued to death for the 
crime of being a bishop. \Vhen he heard the pro- 
consul's j udgrnent, "Let Thasciu
 Cyprian be executt'd 
with the sword," he replied with tranquillity, "1)'0 
!Ira! ia...." 
t. IJaurel1ce, lyi ng on hi
 bell of agonJ", sa.id 
to his torlnelltors, cc Turn I11e on the other side, this 
sidp is done t'Bough." \Yh
n this disregard of their 
own life was repeated a thou
and and a thousand titues, 
even by tho
e who \vere in pos;:,ession of youth, beauty, 
health, and riches, that strange confidence in a. future 
life prevailed at last over the heathen. Thpy learupù 
to value that which the Iuartyrs threw awaJT, out of 
regarJ for the reward to which the lllartyrs aspired. 
Not easily, not by appreciation of bodily cOinforts, not 
by refineUlent of mental culture, not by the triulnphs 
of science, not by the appliances of \vealth, or through 
the love of renown, was the belief in a future world, 
an unerring judgment, and an eternal reward, reilu- 
planted in the heart of Inan. It wa
 a work of blood; 
of bodily cOluforts rejected, of Inelltal culture put 
a
ide, of riches trampled upon, of faine scorned, ûf 
science reckoned to be of no repute, of sufferings 
freely accepted and borne unshrinkingly. It began 
by the spectacle of Oue whose lacerated lilllbs were 
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stretched on the Cross for hours in the sight of a 
gazing multitude. It was accomplished in that passion 
repeated through centuries on a number which has 
passed beyond all human enuIl1eration, but is stored 
up in unsleeping remembrance, to be produced one 
day in the rnost awful of asserll blie
. The suffering of 
the martyrs, as eUlbraced by thelll voluntarily, had its 
only adeq uate motive in the sufferings of their :Thl:lster ; 
and by the suffering of the nlartyrs the heathen world 
reached at lengt,h to know the value of our hUlTIan life 
as the seed-plot of eternity, after it had 
rown worth- 
less in their eyes as an opportunity for sensual or 
intellectual enjoyment.. It is I::itrict truth to say that 
lnan learnt not to shed the blood of man, because the 
blood of the Son of God had been shed. Let us not 
suppose that regard for human life rests on any other 
hasis than belief in man's future destiny, or would 
survive the extinction of that belief. 
Again, in the age of Augustus Cæsar no virtue 
had become so rare and so little esteemed as the 
virtue of moral purity. Tn that large portion of 
rnankind on which the ban of slavery lay, it was 
almost impossible to be exercised. That the slave of 
either sex could have any sense of chastity, was a 
thought that would seenl never to have occurreÇl to a 
Roman master. ':rhe slave's body was as much his 
master's property as his labour. But slavery was 
every\vhere with all its consequences; and it In ust 
never be forgotten in the estinlate of these conse- 
quences that this was a slavery of races equal to their 
masters in all physical qualities. The slave was not 
then first and chiefly a beast of burden, as he is in 
the production of cotton: Afra and Syr:l, Lyde and 
Cithpri
, were first of all instrunlents of 1icentiousness ; 
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ana Sporus is there aR well. A heathen household is 
a sink -of illlpurity into which we loust not venture to 
enter. 
uflice it to 
ay, that with the dignity of 
Inan's soul that of his body was lost, when the Chris- 
tian faith exalted t.hp IJolly as \\ ell as the soul to be 
the terl1ple of the Spirit of God. Hut how was such 
a doctrine to pa
8 into ulan's flesh and blood? [{ecur 
ill thought a 1nOluent to ancient l
orne WhPll Rhe sat a 
queen, and think how that poison of voluptuousness 
ran through every vein of her hlood. The nlyriad
 of 

tatues that crowned her public places, of pictures that 
coloure<1 her hal1s and gallcrips, which of t hern tlid 
not breathe sensuality into the beholder;; Iler baths, 
which ro
e a
 palaces of the fine :nts in every quarter, 
for what sensual enjoyruent did tbey not ofl'pr the 
realliest IIlPa,ns at the chpapest cost t \Yho couhl 
wor:-:hip the J:olllall gods and be pure? For her g()d
 
itl exhibiting cOll&ecrated every lust. and Jupiter, 
\T enu
) 
larsJ and '[ercury Rllrpa
sed evell Tiberiu
, 

 ero, ana J)ornitian in their sins au'ainst purity. \Yho 
could atternpt to purify Buch a city? 'Vho but one, 
t he 
on of the ,rirgin ? 'Vas it not a task worthy of 
IIiTn who In'eathed into Tlis Jlother sllch a love of 
purity that she scrupled to accept th
 ofter of a 
di{Tnitv befort-' which the Cl'own
 of earth 
ink into 
C'1 
 
nothing, until it was revealed to her that her virgin 
e
t.ate wac:; conlpatible with tha.t dignity ? Yet even 
for the 'Tirgin-born to bring a clean thing out of an 
unclean is a task of the greatest po\ver. If this new 
virtue spring froTH IIiH divine Person, which alone 
supports it adequately, and gives it a reason for being, 
yet to hnrnan nature, foipoiled, iInpoverished, and de- 
graded, it is 
n irllrnense step fronl theory to practice. 
] Ie is the I(ing of \
irgins as well as the ]
ing of 
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martyrs; but who were to follow Him, and ho,v? 
How was this flood of impurity to be rolled back, and 
the grace of chastity to appear the purest and the 
most radiant gem in tbe crown of a restored humanity? 
He chose the seemingly weakest and frailest to be 
fellow-workers with Him, by whose aid He would 
condescend to accomplish this result. I will quote 
tbree instances as specimens of a thousand others. 
In the city of Alexandria there was a female slave of 
remarkable beauty. As a matter of course the eye of 
her ll1aster fell on her; but she was a Christian, and 
all solicitations failed with her, Then he accused her 
to the prefect as a Christian, promising him a large 
bribe if he could ind uce her, t hrongh dread of pnnish- 
nlent for her faith, to yield to his desires. But the 
threat, and even the application of torture, proved as 
ineffectual as had been the flattery of her master. At 
last the judge threatened to have her thrown into a 
caldron of boiling pitch unless she ,vould obey her 
Inaster. She replied, '( God forbid that a judge should 
be so unjust as to order me to do what is unlawful! " 
Then the prefect in a rage ba(le her be stripped of her 
clothes and thrown into the pitch. But Potamiæna 
cried out, "I conjure you by tIle life of the emperor 
not to strip me naked; rather bave me let down by 
degrees into the pitch with my dress, and you shall 
see what patience Jesus Christ, TI1Y God. 'Vh0111 you 
know not, gives me." This was done: she was let 
down inch by inch into the boiling pitch, and her 
mart)
rdonl lasted three hours, until it reached her 
neck. Here, then, was a slave 
ho ventured to be 
chaste; who sacrificed her }ife for purity's sake. But 
if Alexandria hnd her Potanliæna amonO" slaves llome 
M , 
had her Agnes anlong the daughters of senators. Who 
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does not know the story of the Divine Bridegroom 
preferred to the human. though he were the son of 
the prefect of l
oille; the rage of the disappointed 
suitor; ana the rnaiden of thirteen threatened in \ aiu 
with tortnre
, ana with wor
e, and tbe an
el standing 
before her in the place of sbarne? rrhe glory of 
\gIle
, as that. of Potarnia
na, ,vas the triurnph of 
spotless virgin innocence 
 t he unclouded preference 
of n youthful soul for tlu
 Divine Lover. Still the 
annals of the Church, in the 
allle persecution as thai 
of ...\gnes. contain a victory not indeed luore glorious, 
for that is ilnpo

ihle, hut lwrhaps l110re touching- 
the victory of a. soul once steeped in poIlution, yet 
winning itself a place he
ide .Agnes and Potarnië:ena. 
Afra had been devoted by her nlother, a native of 
Cyprl1
, to tht
 worship of \T enus frorn bel' youth np, 
a worship which consistell in the uhnost In oral degra- 
dation. III a titne of per
t.'cl1tion the I
i
hop Narcissus 
with his deacon haù entered her hou
e. not knowing 
what her conr
e of life was. By hirn she was con- 
verteJ, together with her J)lother and her thrpe atten- 
dants, the partners of her sin. Like HahaL, she 
concealed LeI' guests frorn th
 persecutors w ho 
ot1ght 
then); aud sotue time after, when leading a life of 
pCllance, she herself \V:1S arrested ilnd l,rought befor
 
the judge. The judge, whose llatne was Gaiu
, knew 
who f"he was, and said, I' Sacrifice to the god
; it iR 
hetter to live than to die in torlnent
." .Afra repliecl, 
" I wn
 a gr(\at sinner hefore 1 knew God, but I will 
not 
1,(1c1 new crilnes, nor do what yon corn tnand n1e." 
Gaius :5aid, "no to the temple and sacrifice." .Afra 
answered, "l\Jy tClnple is Jesus Christ, w hO"In ] have 
al ways before tny eye
. Every Jay I confess IUY 
sins; and becau
E-' I arn ullworthy to ûtier lIir)} any 
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sacrifice, I ùesire to sacrifice myself for IIis nalHe, 
that this body in which I have sinned may be purified 
and sacrificed to Him by torments. H "I am inforn1ed," 
said G aius, "that you are a prostitute. Sacrifice, 
therefcre, as you are a stranger to the God of the 
Christians, and cannot be accepted by HiD1." Afra 
replied, ")Iy Lord Jesus Christ said that He came 
down fron1 heaven to save sinners. IIis gospels testify 
that an abandoned woman washed His feet with her 
tears and obtained pardon, and that He never rejected 
such women, nor the publicans, but suffered them to 
eat with Him." Gaius said, "Sacrifice, that your 
lovers may follow you still, and enrich you." Afra 
answereò, "I win have no more of that execrable gain. 
I have thrown away, as so much filth, what I had by 
me of it. 
1y brethren, the poor, \vould not have it, 
until I besought them with tears to take it, that they 
might pray for my sins." Gains retorted," Christ 
will not have you. It is in vain for you to acknow- 
ledge Him for your God. A prostitute can never be 
called a Christian." Afra replied, "It is true I am 
unworthy to bear the name of a Christian; but the 
mercy of God, who judges after IIis own goodness, not 
after our merit, has admitted me to be one." "And 
how know you that?" said Gaiu8. Afra answered, "I 
know that God has not rejected me from before His 
face, because He has permitted me to come to the 
glorious confession of His holy name, by which I hope 
to receive the pardon of all nlY sins." Gaius said, 
"These are tales; sacrifice to the gods, and they will 
save yon." She replied, "11y Saviour is Christ, who, 
hanging on the Cross, promised paradise to the penitent 
thief." "Sacrifice," said the judge, I' or I will have 
you stripped and flogged in the presence of your 
VOL. I. N 
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lovers." "I anl only ashanwJ," said .Afra, 'at the 
reluembrance of Iny sin
." The judge cried, I' Sacrifice 
to the gods! I anI ashamed to have disputed with 
you so long. If you will not you shaH die." 
.A.fra said, "rrhat is IllY desire, if only 1 aln not un- 
worthy to fint1 1 o e:-;t by this confession." 'I'hp j udg(' 
answered, IC Sacrifice, or I will order you to be tor- 
tnented, and after\varJ
 to Le hurnt :-llive." .L\fra 
said, "Let the hody \yhich hat h sinned undcrgo 
torn1ents; but. I will not taint Iny soul by sacrificing- 
to dernons." Thpn the jnd
p p'av
 sentence, ""\V e 
condellln Afra, a prostitute, ,vho declares hpr
elf a 
Christian, to bp burnt alive, hecau
t:' she ha
 refused 
to ofter sacloifice to the gods." Upon this the execu- 
tioners seized her, and carried her into an island on 
the ri\
er Lech, npon which .L\ugshnrg stalld
. There 
they stripped her, and tied her to a stake. She lifted 
her eyes to heaven, and praypd with tear
, f-:aying, "0 
Lord Jesus Christ, .L\lnlighty l 
od, who camest to call 
not the just, but 
inl1eJ'
 to repentance, and hast 
prolniscd in Thy Inercy that at what
oever hour the 
sinner is converted, rhou wilt not relnen1ber his sins; 
accept ill this hour the penance of IUY Rufferings. 
By this temporal tire which consumes my body, deliver 
lne from the eternal fire \vhich torulents but h soul and 
body." \Vhile the executioners were heaping a pil
 
of viup,-hranches abont her, and setting fire to theIn, 
she was heard to say, "I return Thee thanks, 0 Lord 
Jesus Christ, for the honour rrhou hast done me in 
receiving me a holocaust for Thy nan1e's sake; Thou 
who hast vouchsafed to offer rrhyself upon the altar of 
the CrosR a sacrifice for the sins of the whole \\orlfJ, 
the Just for the unjust and for sinners. 1 offer my- 
self a victin1 to Thee, 0 n1Y Goa, who livest anù 
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reignest with the Father and the Holy Ghost, world 
without enJ." lIaving spoken these words she ex- 
pired, suffocated by the slnoke. 
And it was in the blood of thousands of virgins 
and penitents that the heathen ,vorld, if it was not 
baptized and new created unto the virtue of purit)..., 
learned at least to recognise ,,,hat it could not imi- 
tate. If the world has forgotten its benefactors, 
t}Je Church forgets thelTI not, presenting daily before 
the l}ivine remembrance the naInes of seven, as it 
were the first-fruits and standard-bearers of that 
bright band-:Felicitas, Perpetua, Agatha, Lucy, 
\.gnes, 
Cæcilia, and Anastasia, the first named of whon1 was 
a slave. 1 
In what consisted the essence of heathenism? in 
what the force and hold which it exerted over men 
and women living in a stage of the most advanced 
civilisation, such as were the Romans of the first three 
centuries? At first sight, it would seem that the 
worship of more gods than ODe was an absurdity too 
great for man's reason to accept; and again, that the 
worship of such gods as those of Rome, Greece, Egypt, 
Syria, and 'Vestern Asia would be shocking to Ulan's 
natural sense of right. Yet polytheism, idolatry, and 
the immoral worship of immoral gods were but symp- 
toms and effects of the disease, manifestations of a 
universal permanent evil which lay much deeper. 'Ve 
may conceive of man as an animal endued with reason, 
having a body and no less a mind with certain nepds 


1 Tht>y are named in the Canon of the l\Iass: "Nobis quoque 
peccatoribus, famulis tuis, de multitudine miserationum tuarum sper- 
antibus, partem aliquam et societateUl donare di
neris cum tuis sauctis 
apostoIi$ et martycibus: cum Joanne, Stephano, Matthia, Barnaba, 
Ignatio, AIf'xandro, ::\Iarcellino Petro, Ft>licitate, P.'rpetna, Agatha, 
Lucia, Agnete, C:ecilia, Anastasia, et omnibus f'ancti!:; tuis." 
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to be satisfied. Thus he has a body which aSkS for 
perpetual support, replenisll1nent, wartnth, a.nd cloth- 
ing; and a minJ. \vith its own need
, affections, and 
craving for enjoynlent. 'Ye nlay add that his tin1e 
and place of life upon the earth make up the proper 
sphere in which he is to seek the 
atisf action of all 
these neeùs, the attainnlent of all these enjoyments, 
which are the objects respectively of his bodily and 
ll)ental desires. If wo so conceivc, and Rtop here in 
our conception of man, the rcsult will be this: :Thlan 
as an anilnal will give his body every indulgence in 
food and other anilnal pleasures which he can procure. 
And a
 an anirl1al endued with mind he wiU seek no 
less to satisfy the desires of thp Inind, such as consist 
in the cultivation of the atfections, in acquiring know- 
ledge, distinction arnong his fello\v-men, power over 
theIn, whereby he may make them instrulllents of his 
pleasures. Perhaps such a f'tate of things is IHost 
cOlnpletely expressed in few words by the worship of 
wealth, because" ealth connnands naturally the posses- 
sion of a large portion of such goods as are here con- 
tenlplateJ. 
Ioney represents tht> value put by uu\n 
upon such goods as are purcha
able. Those, therefore, 
who place their end in the possession of such goods 
will worship nloney. The IBore refined society has 
beconle, the more the bodily and mental needs and 
pleasures of Inan are f}J ulti plied, the 1l10re he is accus- 
tomed to satisfy mind and body therein, the more 
entire 'will that worship of \vealth becolne. In such 
a state of things heathenism consists. Pericles and 
Alcibiades, as well as the Athenian demos; Augustus 
and Trajan, as \veIl as the Rorna.n plebs; IIorace and 
\Tirgil, as well as the 
lantuan or Calabrian peasant, 
were heathens in this sense. The worship of such 
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deities as J upitel', Apollo, \T enus, and Uybele, and the 
deeds attributed to them, were invented in order to 
support and justify such heathenisl11. As long as it 
existed anù flourished, so would they. Their worship 
rested upon it, not it upon them. 'Vhen the Christians 
were brought before the l
oman tribunals, and com- 
Dlanded to worship" the imnlortal gods," they relJlied 
by saying, that they would worship none but the one 
God, the Creator and Hewarder of men. " Cease your 
folly, and sacrifice," was the reply. And the conduct 
of the Christian zeas folly to the heathen, because he 
was resigning all the present and visible pleasures and 
goods of life for the sake of a future unseen good. 
:ßloreover, his act likewise tended to overthrow the very 
basis of heathenisn1; for it was proclain1ing, by thp 
sacrifice of all which the heathen held dear, that this 
heathenisn1 was an utter lllistake. His act said that 
tnan had not only a body and a mind, with their 
several needs and pleasures which claitned satisfaction 
in the earthly and visible life, but that he was the 
creature of a God who had made him for a higher end, 
and su hordinated to that end both body and mind, with 
all their needs and all their enjoYlnents. Thus the 
true essence of heathenism consisted in cutting off 
Iuan froll1 his 1[aker, in prescinding the creature from 
the Creator. In other words, it gave to luan a merely 
natural end to be worked out and accon1p1ished in 
this life: and its strength lay in saturating with these 
views all the habits of l11an from tnorning to night, 
and from the cradle to the grave. Society was 
formed U pOll it, and it was thö secret thought of 
that empire into whose shape Julius and Augustus 
turned the old Ronlan life, and which by Diocletiau's 
tinle had run out to its last results. 
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Now not lI1erely the death of Christianf; in the last 
crowning act of luartyrtlolll, but their whole life and 
,vor
hip were a protest against this idea. 'fheir very 
outward Inark was the denial of it in the wost forlllal 
rnanner. .For the Inark of the Christian was t1H" per- 
petual sign of the Cross upon the forehead antI hreast 
-an unceasing reminder to tbeJnselves and others of 
the act which struck fit the heart of this heathenisnl. 
They thus "howetl theluselves to be the disciples of 
One who, as far as this life was concerned, had under- 
gonø the Ino
t ext.reille humiliation and the 1l10st utter 
defeat. But by and in the act uf buffering that 
humiliation and seeuling defeat, lIe had placed the 
Creator of man in the new relation of l
edeeJner, and. 
had heconle the IT ead an<1 }'ather of a new race to 
be specially propagated fronl Ilis divine Person. _\s 
the Father, such should L
 the children; as the lIeaJ 
of the race, such lIis descendants. And so this race 
of Christians, instead of eagerly desiring honour, 
pleasure, and wealth, the satisfaction of the mind and 
body, and the gratification of their several affections, 
looked with fear and distrust upon theð8 1 hings as 
dangerous to the higher life of their spiritual propaga- 
tion. Fronl the beginninp' the acquisition of anyone 
or all of these things could never he the en of a 
Chri
tian's life. That which expresses the donIÏnion 
of theç;e things in one word, worldliness, he recognised 
f"1.OIU the beginning as his greatest enen1Y. For 
several gelleration
 outwartl per::5ecution of itself kept 
hill1 in the continual practice of snch principles. For 
he was liable to be strippe<l of all these things hy t.he 
Inere profession of Christianity. Yet even in the 
ti1l1eS of per
ecution Christians were 
cen tu choose 
poverty instead of wealth, the unnlarried state insteaù 
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of the IlJarried; and this not for tbe reason which 
kept so Inany heathens in celibacy, that they might 
have 1110re fl'eely lawless enjoyments, but out of de- 
liberate preference for the virgin state. They were 
seen to avoid positions of pre-eminence and rule with 
as Inuch anxiety as others sought t.heITI; to live in 
privacy and great silnpJicity of food and dwelling; 
and further, to retire into deserts and lonely places, 
in order to carry out I110re uninterruptedly the worship 
of the unseen Gael, and their meditations upon all 
unseen future world. The root of all this was, that 
baving the model of their .ßlaster impressed upon 
their whole character, they subordinated body and 
n1Ïnd alike, the whole nature of man, to a superior, 
su pernatural end. rrhis character of theirs, '\V hich is 
asceticism, is contradictory of worldliness, and it made 
np the Christian character just as worldliness made 
np the heathen. It Blade up the Christian character, 
for it is the simply copying of the life and death of 
Christ, according to every man's several inward capa- 
bilities of spirit, and according to his proper position 
in the outward world. The copy would be more or 
less perfect, with ahnost infinite degrees and shadings. 
If the reselnblance to the divine Original glowed in 
apostles, n)artyrs, confessors, and virgin saints, it was 
also perceptible in the conflict which the weakest 
11lelUber of the Church underwent in order to 111aintain 
his daily life as a Christian. _\.nd as this conflict is 
perpetual, so the quality requisite to maintain it In
st 
be perpetual in the Christian; and the circumstances 
of his life which ensure this conflict vary as little as 
the divine )Iodel whom in his degree he imitates. 
rrhere is another quality which was introduced by 
Chri
tianity, nnd though distinct fronl asceticism or 
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unworldliu
s
, closely connected with it. ] f t liP one 
is the flower, the other l11ay be terrned the aroma 
breathing from it. The ancient Greeks and Hunlans, 
living for this \yorld, lived an outward life; tbeir 
tastes and enjoyrnents \vere external; their tirne spent 
in public. rrheir very cities bOrf
 witness to this, in 
that their magnificence in portico, agora, theatre, 
tern pIe, circus, was external, nlaae for those who livell 
in t he open air and together. FaJnily life was rudi- 
nlental and scarcely developetl; political and social 
life absorbed ahuost the whole Tuan. Thus their 
literature, the retlex of their thought, is external. 
rrhe soul of Ulan, with all its infinite aspirations, seeHlS 
not to exist for then1- 1 t is an unknown quantity 
which th
y do not corne aCl
OSS. 'Yhat interests the 
citizen or the titatc...u) an, what conccrns the various 
arts and elnploynlents of life, is thcre; but little 
which interests Ole 1n lU. rrhey deal with tbe outsiùe 
of life, not with its inside. That which they lived 
for, they felt acutely and e\:presseL1 vividly; out they 
lived for the outward relations of the ,vorlc}. On the 
contrary, th
 Christian's habitual thought" fiS to con- 
siùer these outward relations as the veil of the in- 
ward, present things as the path to future. "Every 
strange land," said the author q uotcù above, "is a 
countl'Y to them, and every COUll try a strange land." 
"They dweJI on the earth, but their citizenship is in 
heaven." Such a habit of tnind drew the Christian 
froDl the outward to the inward; froDl the transitory 
to the eterna1. He had something in hilll which he 
knew. to be eternal; the wholc of his consciousness 
\ya
 colourec1 by that thought. The perfecting tha.t 
which in him was eternal was his work, ,vhile these 
outward relations of life were the circl1l11stances in 
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the midst of which this work was to he done. Such 
a thought dwelling in a man makes hiIn do and say 
and write everything in a different way from ,vhat 
another who had it not would do, say, or write it. 
If anyone will read a passage of a treatise of Cicero 
or one of his letters, or a page of Livy or Tacitus, and 
then read a page of St,. Augustine's treatise on the 
City of God or of his Confessions, he will feel the force 
of what I say. This inwardness of character then, if 
we may so call it, attended upon unworldliness; was 
its effluence. And so great was its force that it Dlay 
be :::;aid to have thoroughly impregnated the nlodern 
11lÌnd. It constitutes a generic difference between 
heathen and Christian literature, taken in the mass; 
and even writers in no respect Christian in their lives 
and sentiments are far l1lore iuward than the Greek or 
Roman treating on such subjects \vould have been. 
Cicero, as we have seen, in his treatInent of 11101'0.1 
virtues, excludes the relation of Ulan to God. The 
relation of man to his fellow-men, to society, is given 
instead. Now the basis of nlorals to a Christian was, 
that he was a creature of God} and further, a redeenled 
creature. Yet Inore: he was a redeemed creature in- 
tended to live for ever, his present sphere in tinle and 
sense being but the opening of his life. It followed, 
therefore, 1 hat all llloral virtue was to hinl a lnatter 
between God and the soul. Two objects were con- 
tinually before his Inental consciouRn
ss-God and his 
own souL It was in this sense that his :ßlaster had 
said to him, "The kingdom of God is within you." 
The four moral virtues cOlnprehel"!ded the whole moral 
world to the heathen eye. They have for their sphere 
of action the relations of nlen with each other. To 
prudence. temperance, 
)rtitude, and justice, there had 
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been added the three viI'lues, faith, hope, anlI charity, 
the object of which is (:od. That was a revolution 
of the whole luan. It reunited the bond of the 
creature wit.h the Creator, which heathenism had 
sna.pped asunder. It wound this boud all about the 
heart of Juan by showing' hinl the Creator as at the 
sanl
 time Hedeelner, with the cost of unspeakable 
sunering endured in II iR own Person. It proposed to 
hi III in an infinitely lovely ohject an infillit
 reward. 
rrhe cardinal virtues were the highe
t reach of the 
hea.then rnillll. .Yet the fl1lfilInent of thPI11 to th
 
heathen was as the labolu" of the Israelites in J'
gypt, 
lnaking bricks without 
traw, because the thought of 
God was detached frolH then). But with the thpo- 
logical virtues thi
 object was restored to thenl also. 
Thp practict', of the fOl"IJ)pr hecaIne easy and cheerful 
under the eye) not of a taskmaster, but a loving- 
sovereign. So tbe r'hristian building rpsp, a
 of uld, t}le 
telllple of .f erusalern, whose WOrklllen felt not the toil 
because it ,vas a labour of love, where evpry stone had 
been shaped to its place, and the whole design furnished 
Ly God, and the structure raised to Jlis honour. Tbus 
the c
tl"l1inal virtues ,vere tran::stigurcd hy thp relation 
to,vard
 God which \va
 given theIll. And no less 

very part of Christian conduct was interpenet.rated 
with this idea. rehe soul of the heathen, unconscious 
uf itself, walke(l nnder a S1UH10w; the soul of the Chri
- 
tian was 'va rmell and ilhllninateù with this abiding 
presence. "\Tirtue had heen to the heathen an ontwa.rd 
thing, because dealing with outward relations, of which 
hUllJan law was the standard. But it becalne to the 
Christian the Inos1 inward thing, Lf'cau
e its basis wa
 
laid in the inner rcahn of his thonghts. lIe prized 
hinlself exactly at wllat God pri7-ed him; and thns the 
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individual nlan was the dOlnain of which the kingdom 
of God took first pOð
ession. 
I have hitherto considered four qualities as exhibited 
in the life of a multitude of men and women appear- 
ing in all parts of the Ron1an Empire. rrhese were a con- 
tempt of death, even when accompanied with torments, 
in defence of their belief; a great preference for 
virginal purity; a disregard of worldly honour, wealth, 
and pleasure; and an inward character of virtue, which 
led thern to place it entirely in the disposition of the 
heart towards God. In all these things they offered 
a very striking contrast to the mass of people alnong 
whom they lived; and in all of thenl they were 
iluitators of a certain model which all had equally 
before their eyes, though the degree of in1Îtation 
differed in each. Had these doctrines been rnerely 
contained in a book, had they been merely discussed 
in the Porch or Grove, they ,vould probably have 
excited little more notice in the world than the 
doctrines of Grecian philosophy. Their force, their 
at.tractive and assin1ilating power, consisted in their 
being acted out by living examples. He whom they 
severally imitated had begun" to do and to teach;" 
and His followers in like n1anner taught because they 
first did. The life of their 
laster, His actions, and 
a hove all, IIis death, formed the great series of facts 
on which they rested; the cause of their life. In the 
saIne way their own lives becarne the great instrulllellt 
of persuasion to others. rhe propagation of th
ir 
doctrine proceeded at the beginning from personal 
influence, and to personal intlueli
e its progress was 
likewise due. For they had always been a society. 
rrhe revelation itself consisted in a change, a purifica- 
tion, a renovation of the individua.l nlan, taking rise 
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altogether in the secret dOlllain of his thoughts, and 
then exhibited in word and deed. Yet these in- 
dividual In en never acted as disconnected atonls, but 
as Inen1 bel's of no bociety so close in its cohe
iun that 
the like had never been seen before. I will now ùraw 
attention to the inHuence which they exerted as a 
society on those arounù theln; and to see this "e 
n1Hst consider in what consisted their governlDent. 
Now this, again, as tlu"\ virtue of the individual, 
elllanated directly fl.onl the } .crson of their Founder. 
For the goverutl1ent of t he Uhri
tian people existed 
before the people itself. The comn1Ïssion, .. }'eed 
ly 
sheep," was gÎ\Ten when as yet then" were :scarcely any 
sheep to feed. So little ùid this governll1Cnt proceed 
froBl the consent of the go\'erl1ed, or rest upon it, that 
it anticipated their 'Tery exi
tcnce. The discipline was 
cornplete while the disciples wcre yet to be lnade. 
For all was a. direct creation of the Foullder-thp 
pOLl" l' to govern a tl"ansnlission frorn 11 is person; the 
.fa...;/u'oJl of go\'prnluent an irnitation of IIis conduct; 
the '1" lili oS of the governors transcl.ipts of Iris quali- 
tie
. I am now, then, to consider the one indivisible 

acerdotiulll of the Church in its action upon the 
heathen world around. 
Alid first of all, it was one and indh'isiblc, one in its 
source, indivisible in its exercise, the sallIe in its char- 
acter everywhere. There were Christians frolH Britain 
to Per:-3ia, frolD .:\lorocco to India, in every country; but 
in every country, n1uch as thcy 11light differ in language, 
social habits, political constitution, the Christian Sacer- 
dotiu m ,vas one ana tbe saIlle. 'Vhatever forms of 
false ,vorsbip it luight encounter, and all these countries 
had diversified fonns, whatever n1ixture of national 
telnperaluent, and none could be Inore distinct than 
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the Greek and Latin, the Persian, the Indian, the 
Semitic and Chatnitic character, the Christian Sacer- 
dotiulll renlained, in and through an these, after inti- 
mate contact \vith them through centuries, true to 
itself, one, unchanged, unifornl. No nation had been 
without a native priesthood of its own in some shape 
or other, entwined with its first roots of growth as a 
race. 'fhese priesthoods, however, differed widely 
according to the rites which they administered, the 
people who forn1ed their material, the degree in which 
they had been faithful to the original tradition. On 
the contrary, the Christian Sacerdotium, springing from 
one seed, growing on one root, and developing into a 
tree, the branches of which came to overshadow the 
whole earth, had the same sap running through aU its 
veins, and producing similar fruits over the whole. It 
met the Roman statesman in his disguise of Augur or 
Pontifex, declaring that religion was not a special 
statecraft intended to preserve and exalt the city of 
Romulus. It met the Greek hierophant, offering tradi- 
tional sacrifices, or initiating into mystic rites, and 
told hin1 that religion was not a worship of the deified 
powers of nature, nor of human passions endued with 
immortality, nor a secret discipline offering the few 
promises made in obscurity never to be realised. It 
met the Egyptian priest, darkly shrouding the secrets 
of the future world under fabulous histories of Isis and 
Osiris, with a full and clear revelation of eternal life 
and how it ,vas to be obtained. It met the Phrygian 
victim of the mother of the gods with the teaching 
that religion is not the violation of nature, nor the 
revelling in secret lusts, but the subduing of the latter, 
and the sanctification of the former. I t met the Pel'sian 
worshipper of fire and the elements with the disc1o- 
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sure of a personal Creator. It lnet the n1onstrous con- 
fusion of the Hindoo Swerga, and the distortion of hi
 
imagined and antagonistic Trinity of Creator, Pre- 
server, and Destroyer, \vith the on
 undivided rrrillity 
of onA power, WiS11011l, goodness, will, and godhead, 
the Iuaker of IIis creatures and their l
eward. .And 
the
e ar
 only specimens of an infinitely varit>d disP3.se. 
The 1l1isgrowth of evil had the luxuriance of a tropical 
vegetation. The abortions of fals
 religion ,vere end- 
le

.dy divergent, 
bapeless,nlonstrOl1s, and contradictory. 
'flIey everywhere found the same antagonist. rrhe 
Christian Sacerdotiunl callie forth finlong then1 sbunped 
with the unity of God, ",hoBl it represented. I am 
considering it now as a whole. For the n1on1ent, ana 
in order to obtain a clear and succinct vie'w of a 
wonderful and unique creation, I consider it not in its 
degrees and distributions, but in its n13SS. I ascenù 
to the fountain-head, and I take the stream as it came 
fOI,th full and undivided fronl the Per
on of the God- 
Inan, as it passed from lIiln to 
t. l)eter and the 
Apostolic College, and as it '\\ as COllllllunicated frotH 
thelll to unnulllbered successors, that it may last to 
thE1 end of the world. For thi::: purpose I will view 
it under seven attributes, in which I think that its 
unity, its uniformity, and its universality will be found 
to consist. They rest upon seven divine aphorislns, 
dicta of sovereign power and wisdom, which are like 
nothing else in hunlan language. They are identical 
with those 
lder ones, cc Let there be light," "Let Us 
n1ake man after Our own image and likeness," ,vhich 
rninistered to the creation as these latter to the re- 
creation of man. rrhey ßrp such as these: the first, 
"Go ana lllakp disciples all nations;" the second, "Teach 
them to obser,-'ewhatsoever I have cOll1manded you;" the 
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third, ".Feed 1\ly sheep;" the fourth, "The Son of 
Inan canlP not to be ministered unto, but to n1Ïnister; " 
tbe fiftb, "I send you as lan1 bs among wolves; if they 
persecuted 1\1e, they \vill also persecute you;" the 
sixth, "Do this in remenl brance of 
le ; " the seventh, 
"It is enough for the disciple to be as his 1tIaster, 
and the servant as his Lord." 
I. First of all, it did not present itself as a \vork 
of human reason, but as the message of a superior. 
In this it was essentially distinguished from all the 
systems of Grecian philosophy. These were, one and 
all, reasonings upon the phenomena of nature, society, 
the human Inind, the beginning and end of 111an. 
Infinitely varying in their development, they had one 
source, one instru111ent, one standard, to the possession 
of which all men n1Îght lay the same claim, the intel- 
lectual faculty in man. The Porch and the Grove 
indicated what man could do of himself to unravel the 
great problems of his own nature, of the world in 
which he lived, of the issue to which he and it were 
tending. Not so the Christian Sacerdotium. It spoke 
in the name of another; it held out a commission i it 
prolnulgated a la\v ; it acted as a herald, an ambassador, 
as one sent. Bo far from professing to be an elnana- 
tion of hun1an reason, it pointedly abjured any such 
title. It spoke of facts not contrary to reason, but 
beyond and above its range. According to the word 
of its Founder, it went forth and 11lade disciples; and 
the bond of their initiation was belief in a triune God, 
that is, they received upon testimony an incomprehen- 
sible mystery. The testimony wae the word of those 
who hpard it fronl their Founder. Thus the first root 
of this Sacerdotium lay in an authority derived from 
without. It ran up into the .Person of Him from 
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whonl it c:une forth. .l\nd in accordance with this 
origin, from the beginning it was a society of living 
nlen, not an abstract doctrine. It ca.rne into the 
worlll to speak, to Lear witness, to proclairn, to 
announce, to aeclare as a representative the terms 
of a prince to his subjects. All these are the actions 
of persons on persons, and therefore it was not con- 
tained in a hook. It did not fornl a codex, nor He 
upon a shelf, but lived, acteù, persuaded, enrolled 
adherents, fOrIned a body. .\. book is COIn posed of 
rliseln bodied thoughts; this was thought embodied, 
incarnate. 11 uman nature was its field. It laid hold 
on man in all countries and races, under all conditions 
of society, as its proper subject. Its Founder had 
written nothing; but He, the Eternal Word, had 
spoken, had used the word of man as IIis instrulnent; 
and IIis disciples had received that word committed 
to them to be spoken. Again, lIe had acted, and His 
acts contained thf' guarantee of Hi
 words, and their 
significance. So in like Inanner His di
ciples were to 
speak and to act. lIe founded a living society, resting- 
upon IIis authority, derived fron1 it in the beginning, 
but no less holding together in virtue of it throughout. 
I I is words and His acts were transfused into this 
society to bo its life; and thus it was an extension 
and continuance of IIis own work on the earth. 'rhus 
froBl the beginning Christianity consisted in a Christian 
people. A certain number of men, believing and act- 
ing in a certain manner, made the religion. ....\. lllere 
doctrine is received by the individual reason and \vil1, 
appropriated by them, and the nlan by his own act 
becolnes possessed of it. But Christianity was never 
nlerely such a doctrine. Entrance into it ,vas more 
than an act of a n1an's o\vn will. It took place by a 
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solemn initiation. Continuance in it was maintained 
by solen1n rites, whose virtue carne from without to 
the recipient. As men were admitted into it, so 
they might be excluded froIn it by acts and by actors 
independent of their own will. Those who followed a 
Grecian sect were masters of its doctrine, which they 
took, whole or in part, at their pleasure; took it when 
they pleased, left it when they pleased, nljxed it with 
other doctrines as they pleased. rrhe power of accept- 
ance and rejection lay in the individual; but not so 
with that religion part of whose charter was, "Go and 
make disciples all nations." It was not only a law; 
it was also a kingdom. 
2. Again, its office was to teach; but the volume, 
111atter, compass of its teaching, were laid up within 
itself. Not-, indeed, that these were arbitrary, but that 
the teaching was deposited in the breasts of living 
tHen, to be by thelll applied, unfolded, and set forth in 
action. The charter ran, ":\lake disciples all nations, 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
comnlanded you." As the Founder's own ministry 
had been "to do and to teach ," so He willed the 
n1Ïnistry of thofe to be who were to carryon IIis 
work. It was a perpetual living chair of doctrine 
which fIe set up, and no n1ightier proof of His power 
did lIe leave. It was that in which the philosophers 
of Greece had utterly failed. The deepest thinkers had 
deplored the necessity of conlInitting their thoughts 
to paper, when the living word could no more inter- 
pret them, no more answer the question, supply de- 
ficiencies, harll10nise seeming co!\trarieties, bind the 
whole together. .As soon as death had silenced the 
voice of their oral teaching, their disciples, following 
the natural di-rergence of hUD1an thought, left their 
VOt. I.. 0 
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nlasters' traces, and struck out for themselves in 
various dirpctions. 'rhus, in the region of thought., 
the four hundred years which followed after the teach- 
ing of Socrates were nothing hut ß conflict of the 
nlost contradictor): SystPIHS of Inorality and re1ip-ion. 
A thin
 utterly unheard of in the heathen world ,yas 
carried out in t be great Christian Sacerdotinm when 
one Cathedra of doctrine was 
et up, which should he 
for ever the samp and never contradict itself. Ûut of 
the sacred depo
it conunittecl to its charge, it was to 
bring forth for every occa
ion things old anù new. It 
was to last not for a few years or a few g()neration
, hut 
for that undefineù period in which the hUlnan race was 
to run its whole career in this stage of its being. 'ehis, 
tI'uly, was a thing so astonishing, that of an(l hy 
itself it is a sufficient proof of divine power. 1\ man 
had died hy the IHost i
nollJinious death, reservell hy 
the 1{on1an law for the slave alone. At his death he 
had left not a single written \vord. Foul' hundred 
years after his death the ]{olnan world beheld its 
wbole surface coyered ,,"ith a lletwork of churches in 
which the sanIe solenln rite, exhibiting his <1eat,h, was 
set forth by a body of Ininisters everywhere the 
ame. 
Thpy preached a vast systenl of doctrine which em hraced 
within its range the highest Inysteries of the unseen 
wor1a, and the IHost trivial details concerning the duties 
of daily life. The doctrine was one, accordant with itself 
in all parts of the "orld, and appealing for its anthorit.y 
back to the words uttered by this crucified slave. If 
this phenonlcnon was not ,vorthy to arrest the attention 
of every thoughtful nlan, what does hnnHln ]ife and 
history present which is comparable to it? nut how 
sl1lall a part of the truth is this! In those four 
hundred yt")ars th(
 ntmost. po,v0r of the Homan enlperors 
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had been exerted to root out this doctrine. 
Io I13Jli
lJ. - 
once they thought they had done it, and lying nlarbles 
survive which record their ilnagined triulYlphs, "dddo 
1UIIIl Ù( Clu,i....t lallo. " \ Vhat force, what frand, what 
calun1ny, what outr:lge, what rending asunder of the 
ties of blood, friendship, and affection had been spared 
in ord2r to overthrow this Cathedra of doctrine, to 
sweep a\vay the spiritual building raised by t.he de- 
spised .T ewish nHtlefactor? vVho can count the army 
of martyrs who in those fo'nr hundred years had died 
to defend it? "\Vho can sunl up their acts of heroism? 
\Vhat age was wanting, frotH tbat child of three years 
old who refused the caresses of the heathen judge, 
and crying out that he was a Christian, had his 
brains dafqhed out on the steps of the tribunal before 
his 1l1other, St. .J nlitta, as she lay on the rack, to 
St. Sitlleon, ,vho renewed the passion of his Lord at 
a hundred and twenty years of age; or St. Polycarp, 
crowning an episcopate of eigllty years in the an1phi- 
theatre of Slnyrna? \Vithill that time miles upon 
nliles beneath the soil of the inlperial city had been 
hol1owed out to witness and to protect the worship 
which that doctrin
 had established, and then to receive 
the bodies of those who had died to maintain it. This 
is in one city alone, the head and crown of heathenism, 
and therefore the chief seat and centre of the opposing 
doctrine. But every country, every city had its own 
witnesses; first its teachers, then its victims, and last 
its patrons. If the founder of H01ne, who hathed its 
foundationR in a brother's blood, yielded to those 
other brothers who shed their blood together for the 
InaintcnaJ1ce of this doctrine, this example was repeated 
aU over the earth. The cities forgot their heathell 
founders to put thern
elves under the patronage of thoRe 
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whORe tnartyraom they bad witnessed. 
\ugsburg diù 
so with 8t. .A..fra, a forpign sojourner within her walls, 
once degraded by grossest sin, then converted anù 
penitent, by-and-hy 
acrificed for her faith. Thus the 
proto-Iuartyr of 11
ngland, once an unknown heathen, 
taking at a single step the pahu of a Christian witnes
, 
gave his nRtne to the spot which had been consecrated 
by his blood. Thus in the v"alleys of 
witzerland the 
city of 
\gaunutn hecalue St. '[aurice, to recall that 
beroic legion and its conl"nlander ,vho with arms in 
their hanù
 sllHered thelllselves to be 1110wn down 
rather than otter 
acrifice to the heathen gods, while 
the whole country passed under his patronage. Thus 
Cologne, tnindle

 of itR imperial foundation, throned 
in its shrine as heavenly defpnders the three l
lngs 
of the East" once pilgritns to the royal Child, then 
preachers of Ilia nall1P. Thus at 
\.lexantlria the totnb 
of 
t. 
[ark, whose lJ1nngled body had been dragged 
throu
h its street
, outshone t he lu
tre of that which 
itR founder, the world's con(lueror, occupieù. Fronl 
Alexandria the Racred reliC' was only taken to beconle the 
gnardian of Venice, as St. 
lark's nalne \vas the watch- 
word of her armies. ...
nd to nlake the nlarvel greater, 
t his one Cathedra. of doctrine WfLS as
ailed frotH \, it.hin 
as well as fronl without. It first nlade itself a place 
and a nalne 3.1110ng the {{reeks, to whonl it was a folly, 
anrt the Jews, to whom it was an offence. It created 
its own atrnosphere, in which to breathe, and move, and 
grow. It sprung up, no In an could tell bow, like seed 
planted by invisible hands he
ide rivers and water- 
courses; but forthwith, as it eluerged and raised itH 
head, a portion of thos
 who had eln braced began to 
alter and deface it. Sotne had a host of preconceived 
notions derived from the eastern or the Grecian philo- 
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sophy 01' false wurship, and these they would blend 
,vith the new doctrine. Some were aspiring speculative 
spirits irnpatient of check, and refusing obedience, and 
theðe would substitute their own reasonings for what 
it taught with authority. SOIlle were imperfectly 
instructed, and their ignorance became to thelu and 
others a cause of error. In short, no sooner had the 
true doctrine appeared ill life than heresies fornled 
themselves around it, springing out with great force 
and vigour in opposite directions. Among all these 
it continued unchanged, or rather forming and defining 
itself more accurately as it was attacked, suffering 
perpetual loss an10ng its adherents, but replacing theIn 
with others, and never deadened in its energy. Of 
these thirteen geuerations which had elapsed up to 
St. Augustine's titne, everyone had been fruitful in 
heresies. Some of these had dropped away and were 
extinct; others lingered on; others were in the first 
heat of their projection; but the doctrine they attacked 
held its course onward through them all. It was 
never merged in thenl, never obscured by theIll, never 
mixed with them. They were fluctuating, it was per- 
manent; they contradictory, it consistent; they flat- 
tered a national peculiarity, a race's pride, or an 
in1perial longing; but for it nations were provinces, 
races raw material, ,vhile emperors finished by es- 
pousing what tbey had sought in vain to corrupt. 
}'ix the n1Índ well upon this one object, for it is 
entirely unique in the history of man. The heresies 
gathering round the one Christian doctrine reproduce 
the course of the Grecian sect
; they are human as 
these ,vere; change, opposition, action and reaction, 
incessant Inodification, the workings of vanity, self- 
love, pride, and curiosity, these are their Inarks. A 
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IHan uf great ability and powerful character arise
; 
he forms a. school; he dies, and his school breaks up; 
they call thelliselves still by his nalHe, but his spirit 
is extinct., or it is passeù through spiritual chetllistry 
into new co ill billations. Bll t this doctrine; frienJ 
aud enetny know it well; the onE- caBs it unchange- 
aLle in good, the other in evil. It has no counter- 
part; it btands alone. Hut cunsider its unity, its 
harIllollY, its cOlllpletelless, it
 hOlllogeueity. IIow it 
laYb hold of hUlllall life, frotH the cradle to old age. 
IIow it has its own ai
tinct prin
iples ill every pos- 
sible question of Inorals or of politics that can arise. 
} [ow it is bound by its own acts frolH generation to 
generation, so that once in the course of centuries to 
contl':u1Ïct itbe]f ,,
ould Le fatal. 'Yhen it appeared 
thus at the distanco of four hUlldred years from its 
Founder to a n1Ìnd of unsurpassed strength and 
breadth, St. ...
ugllstine exclailued, cc Securus j udicat 
orbi8 terrarum." 'Vhat all parts of the world bear 
witness to I1luSt he true. But we can now (uld four- 
teen hundreil years of the n10st cOlllplex experience 
to the four hundred) ears who
e wit ne

 he found bO 
convincing. 1 Lis world wa
 a narrow space cOlllpareù 
with ours, for \ve live in a variety of circumstances to 
\vhich those presented by history in his tilHe were 
silnple and nnifonn. If this power of teaching lodged 
in the Christian Sacerdotiull1, and exhibited in one 
consiðtent body of doctrine, was a sign of surpassing 
signiticance to hinI, if it converted the best of the 
heathen up to his time, what is it now to us? l\Ien 
are carried a.way in thes
 days by passionate love for 
the Batural 
ciencc
. They are never wearied with 
exa.nJÏlling the strata of the earth, the forrlIs of 
animals, the derivation of their speci
s; and since 
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God i
 incomparably b
autiful and ullsearchably wise, 
even in His Inaterial works, I do not wonder that 
these things create a passion in the lnind. Yet what 
i>3 all this to the fabric of Christian doctrine, of which 
the Divine \V orc! uttereù the germ in oracular sen- 
tences, pregnant with inexhaustible meaning? rrl1Ìs 
lIe has built up in the hearts and lives of His 
disciples through so many centuries. Here is order, 
autI classification, and fruitfulness, richness, beauty, 
variety, every delicacy of colour, every form of 
grandeur, not in the kneading out and parcelling of 
nlatter, but in a great spiritual creation, the object 
of which iB to exalt man to a supernatural height 
of goodness auù happiness. And they who have all 
eyes for luatter and its forms have no eyes for this 
wonder-work of the Lord of Spirits. rrhey who would 
pore over an unknown sea-weed, or worship a Dew 
shell-fish, are bliud to the 'V orù of God made )'fan, 
and to His operations in human nature, and to the 
truth to which He has given forn1 and elubodiment, 
through the operations of the human mind, using its 
own free will, but prompted, guided, strengthened, 
and supported throughout by the secret gift of His 
Spirit. 
3. No less new to the world was the third attribute 
of this power, contained in the words, "Feed ...\Iy 
sheep." Government of the body aud oppression of 
the luinù were indeed rife enough in the world. There 
was no liLerty of the body or of the mind ûVPl' which 
the lloluan itnperium did not. exert control, or of 
which at tilnes it did not clailll the surrender. But 
it was reserved for the power which had given back 
to man the knowledge of his soul, which at the same 
time had provided it with a doctrine wortlIy of its 
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aspil'atiollS, to bestow likewise t he culture, the guid.. 
ance, the goverllinent fitting for it. G O\"ernillent of 
souls! '\T e are fan1Ìliar now with the worù and with 
the idea. 1 t COllV
YS to us no dou Ltful image. l
ut 
what lueaning would it have conveyed to ])lato or to 
Cicero, the IlJRsters of h U Inan thong ht., to Alexanùer or 
to Julius, thc lords of lllunan a.ction, ill those days? 
They would no Illore ha\ e understuod thp word 
'- goverlllllent of soul::;" than the ,vord steaul-engine 
or railway. For the priesthoods of the various 
heathen nation s, as they were in posse:-;sion of no 
uloral doctrine giving life and hUlllan intercst to their 
religiou, were Bot luoral teacher::; at all. rrlH
 worship 
indecd whose rites they adn1Ìnistered was often, if 
not always, iUllIlural, and therefore, by the acts which 
they authorised and the exaillple which they gave, 
they were instrulnent
 of delnoralising those who re- 
ga.rdeù thelll as ser\'allts of a superior power. Strictly 
speaking, however, they taught nothing, and as the 
goverulnent of souls deals with teaching, of cour::;e they 
could not govern that part of lnall which looks for 1l10ral 
guidance. But feeding and ruling are IIIOre than teach- 
ing, as secular government is lllore than legislation. 
This was a new charge enjoined by a Sovereign, and 
extending over that which was 1l10st precious to llilll : 
"Feed Jly sheep." It was a charactcr of which the 
conception it
elf was aUA to lIiln, for lIe said that 
nothing short of a triple gift of love would enable 
men to fulfil it. Or rather it never could have been 
conceÏ\"ed until lie HiIllself had shown its reality, and 
given its perfect type. It \vas when lIe stood upon 
the sea-shore after IIis resurrection, with the n1arks 
of suft
ring on Iris hands and feet, that lIe gave this 
charge and invented thi
 otfice, the reflex of His own. 
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It was not only unexaulpled Lut uninteUigible before 
the crucifixion. And now as we look back over the 
centuries of Christian history, the copies of that 
wonderful original rise before us. That of \vhich 
there was no extant specituen is becolne a race 1110V- 
ing through the world with a Christ-like character 
upon thelll; rulers of j llstice, rulers of peace, without 
father, without Itlother, without descent, having neither 
beginning of Jays nor end of life as to their civil con- 
dition; but whose flock are t.he tribes of all the earth, 
whose spiritual progeny the nations of Christendom. 
They have one law, the doctr'ine of their Founder; one 
charge, their share of the comtnission given by Hill}. 
And there is no part of the world which has not 
witnessed their labours, and seen its fruits; no class 
of society which they have not reached. From the 
first the poor-those who were forgotten of all men 
-found in thelll their comforters and defenders; but 
they have ruled the rich likewise, and their passport 
to theln has been despising riches. 
4. For another mark set on theu1 by their Founder 
,vas that their rule should be a ministration, should 
consist not so m ueh in commanding as in serving 
others. This was exactly what the world had never 
seen. Rulers had ruled for themselves; all mell had 
laboured for thelIlselves, and to enjoy the fruit of 
their own labours. Nay, success in life had been con- 
sidered to be the appropriation of other BIen's labours 
and their fruits to oneself. And upon labour, as 
uch, 
a mark of disgrace had been set. Among the castes 
of human society the least honoùrable \vas that of t.he 
tillers of the earth, whose work had this special honour 
given to it by Providence, that on it depends that 
Inultildlieation of bunlan food upon which the race 
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subsists and gro\\ s, w hila t he labour ell) ployed III 
hUIlHLn art only shape
 a prp-exi
ting Hlaterial. Anù 
in the in
titution of 81avery, Ly which the whole of 
the slave's labour is reckolJeù the property of another, 
this 

orn of work as the portion of lIJall wa
 
ulnllleù 
up ana intensifiûù. 
o\\' all tlJi
 the Founder of the 
Christian priesthooù CLUlle to reverse. lie did so Ly 
\\-ora, saying, "Th
 Son of llHlll carne not to be 
Il1Ïni
tereù unto, Lut to lllini
ter." lIe did S0 by Jeètl, 
lllaking all lIi
 life a. nlini
tra.ti(Jn to other::;, and carry- 
iug on this chara<.;ter upon those who should inherit 
llis work. Thu
 the chief Apo
tlt' took as a title of 
honour the nalne .C Slave of Christ;' and when thö 
bishop of a great see a.ssulned wrongfully the 
tyle of 
ecuillenical patriar<.;h, he was rebuked by the one who 
alone possessed that dignity, but who, 
tanding ill the 
chief .. \. po
tle's place, followed his guiùance, and called 
hilnself in preference "Servant of the servant
 of 
God." But lIe who hr:jt gave this exalnple lllade 
labour for ever hOl1ouraLle. llis children carried out 
}Ii
 e
anlple into all their life, the ruler
 the first aud 
Inost 6111illently, until even the \Vorld has learnt to 
regard as its greatest tuen not those who cOlun1and 
other
, but those who labour for them. 
5. lIere, however, we are brought to the fift.h 
attribute whi<.;h attacheJ to this Sacerdotiurn. Huling 
carl"ie8 with it the notion of power, greatuess, eminence. 
A
 such it nJa.ke
 one of the nlaster- passioI1
 of Blan. 
.A.ud if the soul Le lnore precious than the Lody, the 
rule of it would 
eenl to offer the subject vf a hig-her 
and deeper ambition than that C0l111l10n rule of ex- 
ternal things. No douLt it i
 so; and the Founder 
haù already luet this weakne
s of our I1atnre by Jnaking 
the rule which he established a Iuinistration a
d ser- 
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vice of others. But this likewise brings honour with 
it. lIe went further still: He attached to this rule 
a very peculiar condition indeed, and Olle which would 
effectnally throw Lack human anlbition from the desire 
of it. It was no ÏIuperfect or one-sided image of Hirll- 
self, the. chief Shepherd, which He was sending forth 
into tLe world. And therefore to this new rule, the 
persuading, teaching, gaining, and guiding of souls to 
their highest end, He attached the new condition of 
suffering. It did not carry wealth with it, but poverty; 
not the enjoyment of family affections, but the renUll- 
ciation of them; not learned ease, but laborious self- 
denial; not the respect of the world, but its peculiar 
contelnpt. Its vel'Y essence consisted in unwearied 
patience, a great suffering in itself, since it is the 
sacrifice of the ruler's own tillIe, tastes, faculties, his 
speech and his thought, all the wear and tear of mind 
and body, for the good of others. This when it was 
exercised in peace; but in persecution the first blows 
and the heaviest fell on the rulers, and the luark of 
the tenth, the last and fiercest persecution, was that it 
sought above an things to destroy the ruling order 
itself. Looking from St. Augustine's point of view 
over those four centuries, the distinguishing mark of 
Christian rulers had been suffering of every kind. 
rrhe first sent to a country, as a rule, after a course 
of labours long or short, gave Lis life for it. Generally 
the new doctrine would not take root anywhere with- 
out being watered by blood, and those who carried it 
were the chief to shed theirs for it. 
6. But all this was expressed 3nd continually ex- 
hibited by the great central act which constituted the 
exercise of this Sacerc1utiurn. All its title to speak 
and to act, its very existence was derived direct from 
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the person of Tlill1 who had fulfilled all typical fSacri- 
fices by that of IIiIllself. Its work was to represent 
llinl unceasingly, to prolong t he three years of Ilis 
pu olic life through all tillle. But the cuhninating 
point of tbat teaching "as in it:; fi nal act, the giving 
up of I I is life. This act therefore was to be çxhiLited 
for ever in the public worship of the Lody which lIe 
founded. 'fhe heathen sacrifices hall becoIne Illere 
external cereillonies, which had lost their lueaning. 
No one saw what connection lay between shedding the 
blood of allilllals and appeasing the wrath of the goùs. 
Hut here thö meaning of sacrifice was disclosed. The 
highest wor
hip, the deepest teaching, the sublilnest 
love, the lllost perfect self-devotion, suflering, autbority, 
and exaIllpl
, were joined together in that daily offering 
which Illude the Christian priesthood. 
7. 'l'hus in tho:se four hundred years which followed 
our l.Jord's advent, and preceded the fall of the I{ornan 
Etupire, there ""a
 set before all the nations within its 
vast circuit an orùer of luen scattered over its whole 
surface, but identical in their Il10de of life. They pro- 
claiIneJ with authority a new religion; they taught in 
w hat it consisted; they governed spiritually those who 
had voluntarily accepted it at their hands. Yet their 
governillent was a perpetual service of body and of 
luind alike; and to it ,vas attachetl the unceasing 
accoillpanilllent of sufl'ering. _Finally, the central 
act of their priesthood set forth the
e things in a 
vi
ible Inanuer. It was an act of procIaiIuing, teaching, 
feeding, rninisterillg, suffering, performed by their 
hands, in which the perpetual presence of their 
Pounder Inade it IIis own, spoke and acted in theIn. 
But yet the doctrine of a religion would have done 
litt.le without the lives of those professing it. J{ad 
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this order of In en e
tolled obedience, and sought for 
con1n1and; had they praised poverty, anù pursued 
riches; had they counselled tbe resistance to pleasure, 
and practised all the conveniences and enjoyments of 
life, we Inay be sure they would not have overthrown 
the dominion of idolatry, nor raised the Cross to adorn 
the diadeu1 of kings. 'Vhat \ve do find is, that while 
their religion honoured and sanctified lnarriage, they 
practised continence; while it allowed riches, they 
chose to be poor; while it sanctioned authority and 
rule in those to WhOlll these belonged, they submitted 
thelnselves to a voluntarily chosen obedience. And 
for all this they alleged the Founder's example and 
His counsel. The society in the midst of which they 
lived and acted was desperately sick with the passion 
for enjoyment, the love of rule, and the \vorship of 
wealth. It was not to be cured by those \vho mode- 
rately indulged in these things, but by those who rose 
above them. The prefect of Rome demanded of St. 
Laurence the riches of the Church for the need of the 
em peror. He asked a delay of three days to collect 
them. On the third day he showed the prefect a crowd 
of poor, laine, halt, and blind. rrhese, said he, are the 
riches of the Church. 'Ve know what was the bar- 
barous vengeance of the prefect, and what the stronger 
endurance of the saint. But that day heathenism in 
Rome received a lesson which it never forgot; and 
fl"om that day to this the very nan1e of St. Laurence 
has been a power in the earth. And everywhere o\""er 
the world the Christian Sacerdotium gave this lesson. 
It is the solid fran1ework of the Church upon which 
the whole structure rises from the Rock which is its 
base. .A.nd being this in every age, it exhibited 
nlyriads of lives which rose far above the level of the 
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world's practice, and so becalne type;:; of a new vÜ'tue, 
and forllled nlan after a ne\y model. 
I think that I have now shown that I was justified 
in taking Cicero a
 n type of heathen lnan under the 
civilisation which prcceded Christianity, and ___\ugustine 
as a typP of Inan 
uch as the Christian faith had made 
hinl. If we sum up what has been srLid above, we 
may thus stnte the nloral progre
s Blade in the four 
centurips follo\ving the advent of Christ. 'fhe Chris- 
tian faith had laid its hand npon tlH
 inc.lividual man, 
di
closing to hinl that he \yas a creature, whose enc1lay 
beyond the reahn of the senses and the confines of the 
visible world in union with the invisible Creator. [t 
thul:1 recast hi
 life, placing an yirtue in the heart 
and in" ard affections. It set hefore. hirJl a suprenle 
Inodel who had appeared in his own nature, as the 
Jleatl of a np\v ra.cE" , hy virtue frolH whonl it encon1- 
ra
sed hin1 with continual help, by Ineans of sacranlents 
support.ing hinl from the cradle to the grave. Thus it 
hestowed a new, unheart1-of value on Inan's transitory 
life, as t he pns
age to an infinite good. .l\nd this faith 
found entrance into the heathen Inind by the very 
Pl'odigality with which this life and all its goods were 
sacrificed by nnnu In hered Inartyrs of both se'Xes and 
every condition of society, for the sake of 3. future 
unseen good. And further, such fA. faith produced 
types of the highest excellence, after this new pattern, 
t hroup-hont every land. . \nd the inteUectnal hasis 
for this excellence was found in its doctrine nniforlll 
and universal, which gave life and interest to its 
worship, and was enlbodied therein. By its solid force 
it gradually displaced both t.he corrnpt rites of heathen- 
i
ln, ai
jointec1 froln Inoral teaching, ancl the contra- 
dictory opinions of philosophy in perpetual fluctuation. 
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'Vhile in inseparable connection with its doctrine and 
its worship there rose before the eyes of men a new 
thing upon the earth, a perfect rule of spiritual govern- 
Inent, which disarn1ed opposition, because it was rather 
the exercise of a perpetual ministration, and an exqui- 
site charity spending itself for the needs of others, than 
a don1Ínion after the fashion of Babylon, wherein the 
kings of the nations lorded it over theul. 
Thus then we find the unity of man's nature estal,- 
lished, and with it a common lnorality for the whole 
race, which overrode the distinctions of conquering 
or subject nations, of freenlan or slave. It was the 
first-fruit of the great }
estorer's labour to make true 
the noblest words ever uttered hy a heathen, in a 
sense far beyond what he imagined. vVhat Cicero 
in some happy vision had sketched, men saw before 
their eyes. "The true law is indeed right reason, in 
harmony with nature, diffused over all, constant, ever- 
lasting; which by its con1mands invites to duty, by 
its prohibitions deters from wrong; ,,,hose comnlands 
and prohibitions, while they are not in vain to the 
upright, are without effect on the perverse. No right 
can amend this law; no privilege exelllpt from it; no 
force abrogate it as a whole. Neither by Senate nor 
by people can we be delivered from its obligation; 
nor anvwhere else lnav we seek its ex p lainer or inter- 
J 
 
preter. Nor will this law be one at Rome, another at 
Athens; one now, another hereafter; but lleing one, 
everlasting and unchangeable, it win enfold an nations 
for aU time, and there will be one conlnlon teacher 
and absolute soyereign of all, God, by whom this law 
was invented, pronluIgated, and passed. And whoever 
will not obey Him shall fly fronl himself and. abhor- 
ring the nature of nlan, sbaH 111eet. t.herein extrenle
t 
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pnnishn1ent, though he were to escape all other 
imaginable penalties." 1 
Ro nnlch for the first 
tep, the restoration of man 
in hin1self. \V c have next to consider his restoration 
in hiR external relat.ions: first of thp falnily, and then 
of civil society. 


1 l'ic. d,' Rtp. 3, 11110ted by I.:lctantil1
, /)i1". IH.
. \ i. 
. 
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THAT which in 111an l
 rnost divine, that wherein is 
placed his likeness to God, that which every man 
pos
e
:ses, the least no less than tbe greatest, that, 
finally, which accompanies hilll through tilne into 
eternity, is his per:5onality. It was the great revela- 
tion of the Chri:stian Faith that this should Le re- 
warded or Pllnishetl everlastingly. Therefore it \vas 
that this faith laid its hold on the individual heart of 
llHUl: of this it nUlde its first conquest; from this it 
proceeded as its inmost fortres:-3. It counted nothing 
worth but the pos
ession of Inan's heart. In its eyes 
the outward work was Iuere hypocrisy without the 
inward intention. Such only could be a religion 
worthy of lIilll who rnade the heart. But the Chris- 
tian .[1
aith was intended to forIn a society; and it 
Ulu
t therefore deal with man as a :5ociety. 'rhat it 
begins with the individual and 111ake8 him its unit of 
construction is quite cOlllpatible with its work Leing 
intended to create an organised whole. And 111 uch 
lllore than this. In the divine Idea, 111an-Adam- 
is a race, not Inerely an individual, nor a collection 
of individuals. In the first man the whole race was 
SUlnmeù up; in hinl supernaturally endowed; in hÎln 
as a race fell; and in one 
Ian again, of whonl he was 
the first copy, was as a race restored. 'rhe divine 
VOL. I. 225 P 
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gOV8rIlInent, ther
fore, as being one of infinite perfec- 
tion, deaI
 with lllan at once a
 all indivitlual and as 
a race. it is part of its perfection to bestow on hin} 
an exquisitely just dnd 111erciful retribution as an ill- 
ùividual, aull ) et at the same tillle to lIeal with hill1 as 
no 
oci
ty. In the divine pIau the one does not con- 
traùict or exclude the other. 
Nor, again, ca.n we, in tact, detach tHan fronl hi
 
fello\vs. As h
 COllIeS into the world he cannot stand 
a InOlnent by hilllself. lIe is touched on all sides by 
hi8 brethren. Of all aniluals the infant Ulan is the 
ruost helpless and lIependent on others, and of all IIp 
remains so the longest in proportion to his life. 
Ih:
pendent at Lis birth, in his nursing, in his educu- 
tion, in his luarriage, and thell again in his children, 
in his social, civil, and political life, this highest as a 
corn pound of Illatter and spirit arl10ng creatures in this 
visible world is the lea
t able to stalld alone. IIis 
very eluinence surrounds hinl with relations, supports 
hinl with ther}), but fetters him too. 
I. The first of all these relations is that between 
Juan and WOlnan. It may be said to be the root of 
all the re
t. [t rnakes the fanIily and all its aflec- 
tions. It is the fruitful gerJll of the larger society. 
'rherefore, to estiruate the condition of luall at uny 
given tÎllle it is of sovereign itllportance to exall1Înp 
the state of the relation between tuan and wornan. 
On this the whole developrnellt of 111a11 in society 
depends. 
J3ut of what that relation ,vas intended to be we 
possess an iUlIllutable record. As we have I1lan por- 
trayed for us as he carne forth in perfect beauty, with 
the gifts of grace su pera<.1t1ed to tho
e of nature, froUJ 
the divine hand, so we havt' the relation of wornan to 
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mall at thp saIne Inoment and under the sarne state 
set forth. rl'he divine prophet, to intirnate the fulnet5s 
of knowledge concerning natural things which had been 
given by infusion to the first rnan, says that all the 
living creaturt's were brought before him, and that to 
t'tlch he gave the name proper to its habits, instincts, 
and purpose intended for it. l l-lere, then, was a wisdom 
and knowledge to which those of Solomon were as a 
drop to a fountain. But neither in these creatures 
Inade to be ruled by him, nor in the magnificent science 
which understood their several natures and relations, 
was there what would satisfy the natural needs and 
desires of the being so endowed. He was createù for 
society, and it was not good for hitn to be alone. And, 
as it were, a second time a divine council was helcl.
 
fl'he first had been concerning his nature, and ran, Let 
Us Inake nlan after Our image and likeness; and as if 
the second occasion was equal in importance and dignity 
to the first, since it was to give hirn society and help, 
it also ran sÎlniJarly, Let Us lnake him a help like unto 
himself. Here, then, are two points in the original 
relation of WOlnan to Ulan: she was given that by 
means of her society might be forlned, and she was 
given as a help to man, and that specially in the 
procreation of the race and all that is involved therein, 
cOlupanionship, sYlnpathy, education of children. A 
third is, her subordination to luan; for a state of 
innocence does not exclude inequality.3 There is a 


1 Gen. ii. 19, 20. 2 St. ChrY8. in Gen. lImn. xi\'. p. 112. 
3 
t. Thomas, Sunwut, I, q. 92, a. I. "Duplex est subjectio. una. 
servili
, secundum quam præsidens utit

t. subjecto ad 8ui ipsius 
utilitatem, et talis subjectio introùucta e
t post peccatuUl. Est autelll 
alia subjectio o
cl
numica vel civilis, secundum quanl præsidens utit m' 
suhjectis ad curum utilitatem et bonnm, f:'t ista subjectiu fui:S15et etiam 
a.nte pecca.tulll. Defuisset enim bOl1Ull1 ordini15 in humana. Ilmltitudille 
!:;Í quiùa.m per alios sapientiores gubernati non fuisst
llt. Et sic ex taJi 
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subjection of the house or state accorùing to which 
the sllperior uses tho
tj subject tu hilu for their own 
advantage and good. rrhis was the suùjection accord- 
ing to which luau was" the head of the wOlnan" fr(tlll 
the beginning. (}therwi::;e the good of order would have 
been wanting in hUlnan society if the ,viser did not 
govern. But tø show the nature of this subordina- 
tion yet lllore, the order which had been followed in 
tIlt"' creation vf tb
 uther animal8 wa:) not followed 
here. rrhe sexes ill them had been created silllultaue- 
ou
ly; hut it was not so in Ulan. ....\.s the head of 
the raCè, he was ulade alone, and frolll hinl so luaùe 
his help was taken. This is the first reason given 
by St. Thollla:-; in order that luan after the likeness 
of God Illight be the beginning of all his species, as 
(]od is the beginning of the whole universe. .A. second 
reason was that his affection might be lHore perfect, 
and the union inseparable, \vhen he ::;a\v tbat WOluan 
was forlllcd frolH himself. A third, because beyond 
tIlt-I ordinary tie which Jraws the sexes together, 
there is in 111an the ::;ociety of the dOlllefo:tic life, 
wherein each bas distinct works, but in which the 
headship bploD?s to the Blan. l\.nd fourthly, there 
was the reason of the great SaCl'an1ent hidùell unde!" 
t.his formation. l ..\l1d, fllrtherltlore, t-;hp \\ as forlned 
neither froll} the heat! of man, for in the social union 
betweell thenI her part is not rule; nor yet fronI his 
feet, because npither i
 her part t:;ervile 
ubjectiolJ ; 
but frolH his side nearest his hpart.
 " lIe built up," 
says the golden-tongued 8aint; 3 "it is no longer 


suLjt:ctione na.turalitl'r feruina. subjecta t:st "iro, lillia l!atura.liter in 
homine magis a.1JUlHlat discrctio ra.tiolli
. N 
c inæclualita.s hominullI 
cxc1mlitur pt:r illllocentiæ sta.tmH." 
1 
t. Thom:l:-', :)U1Il11W, I. q. 92, a. 2. 2 Id. I, (I. 92, a. ]. 
3 St. Uhrys. 110m. xv. in UC--1tcs. lJ. 118. 
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said, He moulded, but fIe took a portion of tl)at 
already 11loulded, and built up a perfect creature, able 
by COl11ll1unity of nature and of reason to support him 
for whose comfort she was made." In the richness 
of His wisdom the perfect Artist formed from the 
region of the heart this perfect creature in all things 
like to lnan, able to give him help at the points of 
crisis and trial in the events which hold his life 
together. Nor Il1l1st we forget that in the special 
part from which she ,vas formed lay deeper yet, 
closely veiled indeed, but fully intended, the great 
SaCrall1ent \vhich was to be unfolded only when the 
n10st astonishing and affecting of all events had taken 
placp. And when the divine Artist brought the last 
and best of His gifts to the man whom lIe had formed, 
that nlan spoke words which) as the greatest Authority 
tells us/ were the words of God Himself. They 
cOlnpleted the union bet\veen Inan and woman by 
bestowing on it three qualities, indissolubility, unity, 
and inviolable sacredness. The union thus made could 
only be severed by death; it was between one and one; 
and it was to be held sacred and inviolate by both. 
The original relation of woman to man consisted 
in these seven points. It was the source of tbe race's 
propagation, and so the starting-point of hUlllan 
society. It was made for man's help and support \ 
therein. It consisted in subordination to him, a 
subordination tempered and exalted by perfect affec- 
tion. It was a union indissoluble; a union bet"een 
two only; a union to be respected and maintained by 
both alike, because it was not founded in nn1tual COITI- 
pact., but originated and consecrated by the act of 
Gocl Himself. 


1 lUatt. xix. 4- 6 . 
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It is in thp nlost ancient of all exiRting books that. W
 
find this allnlirable and perfect picture of thp prilnary 
human relation. Search through all that the wisest 
ll1en of Grepce and ]
ome, of Persia, India, Egypt, China, 
and if there he any other nations of the world which 
coul<1 cOlnpete with these, have said concerning th
 
r
la.tion bptwccn Juan and wornan. 'Yon will find 
nothing worthy to be conlpared with th
 teaching 
which thp great Tlehrew prophet has here fHlmnlec1 
np in a dozen lines. And yet, ,vhich is nluch nlore, 
you will find in these very nations, and the nlore 
distinctly the farther you can trace tbeln back, institu- 
tion
 nlaintained \vith more or less purity, hut bearing 
witnes<::t, even in their dehased and fraglllentary state, 
that t.he nations to \vhich they belongeù possessed onc
 
the doctrin
 here 
et forth, ina
nHlch as their civil life 
in its very first origin was based upon it. It \Va
 not 
the plncn bration of sOln
 greater wif-\doIn, t1H
 reasoning 
of a Plato or an .Aristotle, of n Zoroaster or a Confucius, 
but t hp ol'iginal AHJp..(
Ç of the tribe, created wit h it, 
and staluped upon it. I may cite a
 an instance the 
sacred Inarriagp of th
 l
omans }Jf r ('ol1jrtl'I'catirYJ1rm. 
routing down fron1 the cradle of the race as a patri- 
cian inheritanct 1 nnò n qualification for thp higher 
priesthoods. 
Thus nod Jlimself is the author of h UIl1an society, 
ana estahlishes it upon a perfect law of Jnarriage. .As 
the first 1\Ian is the Father and lIead of the race, so 
t he first 'Y onlan is its l\Iother ana Nurse. This will 
be the key to her position all10ng all the nations, their 
descendants. Therein Jay a rich gift indeed for the 
present, but a still richer prophecy of the futur(l. Thus, 
the relation so established is not merel)T an institution 
founding society; it is also a secret picture and pledge 
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of the dealing of the Creator with the race created. 
Fro III the beginning the natural covers and includes 
t he supernatural, and what is last executed is first 
intended. 
II. Let us now pass over an interval of several 
thousand years frolll the first foundation of human 
society, and having seen what it was in its origin, 
how it was constructed, and by whom, take a short 
review of the actual state of woman in the various 
countries of the western ,vorId during the last years 
of Augustus. 
In Greek life the original position of wonlan was 
honourable. 1 The wife was Juan's companion, not, as 
in eastern countries of Asia, his slave. It ,vas only 
because the Greeks had a true family life grounded 
upon monogamy that they possessed a sound and 
well-ordered political life. Polygamy ,vas foreign to 
thenl; bigamy extremely rare. PolyganlY only pre- 
sents itself in the lllonarchs of the 
Iacedoniall kinf!'- 
doms, ,vho had been infected by eastern custOJl18. 
In Greece ,voman was not kept under lock and 
key in harems; still less was she guarded by eunuchs. 
ITer position was in nlany respects secured by law 
and custom, and provided with defined rights. Within 
her borne she ruled as a n1Îstress over slaves and 
children. 
This was the fair side of the picture. On the 
other hand, the wife was looked upon not as the 
human creature, nlan's like and cOlnpanion, but as 
means to an end, as an evil which could not be 
escaped, in order that there wight be house and 
children. H
r intellectual education ,vas disregarded, 


1 Döllinger, Ilcidenthll'1n und .Judenthllm, p. 679. 
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and so her influence over husband and children \vas 
slight. Even the rich and noLle were not brought up 
in accomplishn1ents which nlight form the charnl of 
a nonH3. Thus we find Socrates adn1Ïtting that the 
society of thp \vifp ,vas the last thing sought nftpl' hy 
the husband. If he invited a guest, the wife did not 
dine with hinl. She was left to the solitude of her 
own apartlnents, never entered by a stranfrer. Rut 
,vith all this, there were acconlplisheil won1cn at 
A theus, whose society was sought after even hy states- 
men; ren1elnber only that these had lost the first 
ornalncnt of their sex. ...\spasia and Phryne represent 
a class ,vhich playa great part in Greek history, aud 
lower proaigiously the standard of their òOlnestic life. 
'Yhile with these the relation was free anù inter- 
Inittent, n1arriage, on the contrary, in Athens had to 
be nUl.de conlpulsory, as a duty to the State for the 
propagation of its citizens, fir duty which, as Plato 
a<.1n1Ïts, was I110st unwillingly perforll1ed. This on 
t he man's siùe; while on the \VOnU1n's the condition 
of voluntary virginity 'vas utterly without religions 
nlotive and competent position, and therefore un- 
known. If involuntal":, it was considereù a great 
calami ty. As for Sparta, Inarriage ,vas there ac- 
connteò n nlere institution for producing healthy ana 
"igorous citizens. Its nloral f:acrednesR 'vas unknown; 
or the stat
 of things which everywhere else was 
considered to he adnltery was not there so considered. 
'Vives were lent. 'fhe ,vhole State ,vas a breeding-- 
place for hnlnan cattle. 
nut besides these defects in the relation of the 
scxf'
, tht' whole dOJl1estic life of th
 Gre
ks was eaten 
out by that fearful Iniasllu\ of unnatural imnlorality 
\vhich seemed the very curse of the race. The extent 
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of this evil it is 
c
rcely possible to exaggerate; on 
its details it is irnpossihle to dwelLl 
"\Ve have further the f81narkable fact, that from the 
tÎIne of the Pelopollnesian war a great moral detel'ior3- 
tion sets in, which continues without a break down to 
the tiule of Plutarch. Fanlilies becanle extinct, through 
the desire to have fe,v children. This was a result seen 
and deplored by Polybius a hundred and fifty years 
earlier. Speaking of the beginning of the Roman 
ùon1Ïnion over thenl, he says: "It is the accordant 
opinion of an that Greece now enjoys the greatest COlll- 
fort of life, and yet there is want of men, desolation of 
cities, so that the land begins to lose its fruitfulness 
through want of cultivation. rrhe reason is, out of soft- 
ness, love of c0l11fort and of ease, nlen, even if they live 
in the state of marriage, will bring up no children, or 
only one or two, in order to have a good inheritance. 
Thus the evil becomes ever greater, as if war or sickness 
takes away the one child, the fanâly dies out." 2 


1 For both of these, for the incredible state of public opinion and 
mallller:; on the subject, for the conduct and judgment of the highe:-;t 
na1lles in Grecian literature-Plato, Socrates, Aristotle, &c.-see ])ijJ- 
ling-t'r, lleill. unci Jud., pp. 684-691, sect. 32-40, especiaIJy sect. 33. 
H l
ei den Uriechen tritt das Phänomen mit allen Symptomen einér 
nationalen Krankheit, gleich:-:am eines ethischt:-'n :Miasma auf; es zeigt 

ich als ein GefÜhl, das stärker und heftiger wirkte, als die 'Veiberliel;e 
bei andern Vmkern, massloser, leidell!o;chaftlicher in seint'n Aushriich(>j} 
war, &c.-In der ganzen Literatur dt'r vorchristlichen Periode ist kaum 
ein Schriftsteller zu tinden, del' sich entsehieden dagt::gen erklärt lÜitte. 
-So gesehah e8 dass in zahlosen Stellen del' Griechischen Dichter, 
Rpllner, Philosoph en, wu vun Liebe die Rede ist, an ein 'Yeib nicht 
pinmal gedacht wirrl, dass vor einem Gerkhtshofe ein Liebeshandel 
mit einem Junglinge mit del' 
elben Offenheit uder Schamlo:-:ig
æit 
verhandelt wurde, als ob von einer Het:ire die Rede wäre.-S. 3-1-. 
Platon hatt9 lluter dem Einflusse der Epidt'mie so sehr dE'n Sinn für 
]franenliebe verIoren, dass er in st'illen Rc
-;.iìdernng(:"n des Em:-:, des 
himmlischen wie des gemelnen, nul' del' Knabenliehe gedel1kt.-S. 35. 
nen Sklavt:'n ha.ttc die Solouisehe GesetzuebunO' die l\I:iunt'rliebe 
verboten, die also iibf'rdies noch als t::in den ð Frei:n gestattetes V 01'- 
recht erschien." 
2 Pol)'hius, E.re. raiie. ed. Geel, p. 105. qnotpd hy Döl1inger, p. 693. 
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Thus if we consiùer thp wille-spread dislike of 
tHarriage, and even in those who tnarrif'd, of large 
fatuilies, the condition of the slave population, and 
t hp terrible prevalencf' of unnatural ÜnlJlorality, it 
would appear, says an historian, that no people in 
history had laboured nlore effectually for its own 
gradual extinction than the r: reeks.! 
The ]
omans possessed originally no dornestic life of 
a yet hight>r standard than that of the Greeks. N 01 
ouly was it basell upon nlonogsIllY, but Inarriage haa 
with thenl a certain s:lnctity, and t hr. wife was taken 
into the comulunion of joys anù sorrows for the whole 
life. 
he possessed all thf' goods of her husband, 
pven to the participation with hilll in sacrifice; anù 
the tnore solenln form of nlarringe was a quasi-sacra- 
nlPtltal ritA contirrned with religious sanctions. If 
w hat. is said be true, that even for five hundred years 
t hero \\aH no instance of divorce at TIOtlle, then the 
ltoluans \vould rank before any nation of antiquity in 
their estinlation of the nlarriage bond. rrhcir p-reat 
strength would appear to have consisted for tuany 
ages in the force and purity of the dOluestic life, 
\vherein the ideas of Juty, obedience, and reciprocal 
respect were conspicuous. On these, first exercise(l 
wit.hin the fatllily, the foundations of their civil polity 
seemed to rest. They were noble husbands and 
fathers before they becatne conquerors. Rut fronl the 
spcond Punic war at latest a great deterioration is 
apparent. It advances with thf' progress of external 
conquest. In the time of Augustus the very mention 
of the ancient ltoman virtues in domestic life would 
seelll a hitter satire upon the actual corruption. Con- 
quest had inundateù l{ome \vith slaves, and the licenc
 
1 Ilcid. unrl .Tud., p. 691. 
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engendered by slavery had infected every relation of 
the fanÜly. There was no pure and high religious 
belief to preserve the weaker sex from this contagion, 
and so all the evils which we have seen debasing 
Grecian life existed in full force here. Even the poor 
excuse presented by the sensitive and artistic tempera- 
mpnt of the Greeks, and by their passion for physical 
beauty in all its forms, was \vanting to thp colder and 
sterner Ronlans, who sinned fronl fashion rather than 
from feeling. Suffice it to say that when the Roman 
Em pire had reached its height, as the virtues of the 
fenlale sex were never so rare, so the respect for it 
had sunk to the lowest point. 
In the great elnpire of the Persians, marriage had 
been debased by polygamy . Not only was the desire 
for numerous children general, but the law enjoined 
thenl; and in attaining this end, the intrinsic dignity 
and worth of woman were utterly disregarded. The 
Persian, according to his means, would have Inany 
wives and many concubines, and abhorred nothing so 
nluch as voluntary celibacy. A maiden of eighteen 
years of age who remained from choice unmarried ,vas 
threatened with the heaviest punishments after deatl1. 
rfheir domestic life was full of abon1Ínations. 1 
If we examine the position of woman in the domestic 
life of the Israelites, we find that, by virtue of their 
possessing the true religion, \VOlllan as well as nlan 
was recognised as nlade after tbe image of God, ns 
intended to be nlan's companion, as equally JestÎ1Jed 
to an eternal life, and as therefore needing a moral 
freedom for the free exertion oÎ virtue. With the 
Israelite there had never been a ja1nilia in its original 
sense, wherein wife and children were nlerely slaves 
1 DöUinger, Hcid. 1lnd Jud., p. 37 6 . 
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sOJnewhat better lnaintainf\rl. 'Vife and c11ildren mn,(h
 
up his hOll
o and hOlne; and wOlnan with hin} is not a 
" hearer of chilùren," a
 the Grce k and Itonuìn nalne 
signifies, but wonlan, another self. In like lnanner, 
the words hy which he expressed son and daughter 
came fronl the saIne root, and again brother and 
ister, 
tll\l
 indicating' an ideutity of nature, varied by sex. 1 
In COUHuon with the man, she was to hear the public 
reading of the law, and RO to be acquainted ,vith the 
spirit of the secret doctrine. She ,vas to be honoured 
with the father, as the Inother, and to instruct her 
children in the fear of God. 2 rrhese great privileges 
Inade her social position 
l1nong the Israelites higher 
tha.n in allY other ancient nation except the Germans. 
But there were great drawbacks. At the time of 
the giving of the law, polygalllY and divorce were 
already cLlstoms, and the fornler was tacitly allowed, 
the latter expressly regulated hy it. Thus the great 
and pure idea of Inarriage contained in the book of 
ljenesi
 iÜ.;elf W:L:5 defaced, on account of the hard- 
hparteùness of the people. Down to the time of the 
Captivity, pol) ganlY, brought into vogue by the 
practice of their kings, had grievously lowereù the 
character of lnarried life. It remained always lawful, 
even if rejected in fact, after that epoch, by the better- 
Ininded and more religious. But in the ages preced- 
ing our Lord's cOIning, and at the time of His nlÏnistry, 
the llnliu1Ïted abuse of òivorce had becoJne the scourge 
of donle
tic life and threatened even tho existence of 
the nation. ::No more pregnant sign of the telnporary 


1 Rohrhacher, rnÏt'( j'sfd-gtsdd('ht(', Germ, f'f1. 7 n.42. rVII1] from 
')'fÍlJW, felllina from ft::cnIlJn
, fwtus ; fill the contra.ry, j:;.;h, isshah ; hen. 
Lath; ach, achoth. 

 Dent. xx.
i. 12; J
xod. xx. 12; Provo i. S. See :\[o]itor, Philo- 
sophic dcr Gcschichte, iii. 73. 
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alid provi:Úonal character of the :Thlof:aic covenant could 
Le given than this pennission of divorce. 'fhe lllar- 
1'iage gi\ en to ALlanl for the whole bUlnan race was 
one, sacreL1, and indis
olu ble: the covenant under 
the law \vas partial and provisional, and therefore 
at1 u1Îtted of repudiation in nlarriage. The effect ,vas 
that between polygalllY and divorce the position of 
WOluan among the Jews was greatly degraded from 
its uriginal rank. It Inust be added that there was 
as yet no place for the higher Iueaning and rank of 
voluntary virginity.! 
But when fron1 the Greeks, the l{omans, and the 
IIehrews, we turn to the IJonlering nations of the 
East and South, the heart is oppressed with a sense 
of the universal degradation into which the \veaker 
sex had fallen. She had becollle the instrunwnt of 
lllan's pleasures and his slave.. "\Vasting on hin1 her 
youth and beauty, she appeared to exist lllerely for his 
3Illuselnent; or she suffered. not with hinI, in life's 
alternate jùy and woe, but in his stead; or she even 
laboureù for him, as a beast of burden. Only in the 
far horizon of the North there is a streak of light, 
fitful indeed as the sunbeaul aluiù those stornl-regions. 
'fLere a balf-noillad race, fallen into a wild idolatry, 
and in perpetual feud with each other, yet have this 
single distinction above their perðollal bravery and 
freedom, that. they honour woman. They have no nlore 
than their yoke of oxen, tbeir caparisoned horse, and 
their arms; yet what they have they give in Inarri'lge 
to the partner of their choice, a.s a token that she is 
to share with them every labour and danger of life,. 
all its battle, but t.he glory nnd the suffering alike. 
They have, and they are almost alone alllong barbarians 
1 Döllinger, Hâd. und J ud., p. 7 8 4. 
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ill having, but one wife, and they an
 faithful to her. 
No youth, no beauty, no wealth will lllake up in their 
eyes for the loss of virtue in WOlIJan. 
-'ashion is 
powerless there to lllake vice 111erely ridiculous, says 
the adlniring 1:01lIan. 1 'rhis is the noble G erllJan 
race, hangin
 as yet on tht' outskirts of the Elllpire, 
beginning to invigora.te its legions, but destined after- 
,vard
 to supply the raw lnatt'rial of ChristelHIolll. 
Now let us SUlll up the position of \VOllUtll in the 
\vorld in the last years of 
\u
nstus. 
( The law of lllarriage will indicate its highcst poiut.. 
I 
But then the uriginal divine institution has Leen in- 
fringeù, specially in three particulars. First, the right 
of absolutt' divorce on the Inan's side Was univer
al; 
antI this right.was exerci
ed with the greatest abuse 
:tlnong the IHost civilised nations, tIle Greeks, the 
HOlllans, and the 
T ews. .A 1Il0ng the 1 {olnans in later 
tiIues the right was exercised by WOInen also: the 
wife divorc
d her husLand. E1sewhert:, I believe, 
this was a supposed luxury jealously re::5erveù by lnan 
to hÌlIl
t'1f. Now divorce, followed by renuLI'riage, 
ùestroyeù the great safeguard of Iuarriage, its indis- 
soluble bond, its life-cornmunion. 
Secondly, adultery wa.
 only recognised on the 
wOlllan's side. l-I usbands, 
ven when they did not 
divorcp theÏl' wives, assurned the liberty of bestowing 
on others the afl'ection due only to the wife; and pro- 
vidt'd those others wert' not thelllselves lllarrit'd, they 
incurred no LlaIne. 
'hus the sanctity of lllarriage 
was òisregarùed entirely on the lnan's side. 
Thinlly, over a lar
e portion of the world polygalllY 
had cOlnpleted the public degradation of marriage Ly 
de
troying it
 11 nity. I n nations where this was the 


1 Ta.citus, lTl.,rlllania, 18, 19, 20. 
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practice WOlllall had sunk fearfully. Indeed it was the 
open proclamation that she was not the partner of 
lIwn's life, but the instrument of his selfish ph:
asures; 
that if Inade at all fr'om hinl, she was made not frolll 
the region of his heart, but frolu his feet. 
'fhere is one other very singular, and I believe, ex- 
rept arnong the Gern1ans, universal rule, that wonlan 
was considered at all times of bel' life a Ininor. Th us 
in Itolne she was first under her father, then under 
her husband; if she became a widow she fell under his 
relations. In Athens a widow npon the majority of 
her son came under his wardship. 'fhe meaning of 
this wa
 that she might never be allowed to go by 
herself, to rule her house and children, or to rule 
herself. Generally she luight not dispose of her pro- 
perty by will; sometillles of not more than a bushel 
of lJarley. By all these regulations nlall showed that 
he could not trust her. 
But when we look at her in marriage, we look at 
her in her highest position. Except when so considereJ, 
the degradation was incomparaLly worse. DinlinisLed 
as was her honour as wife aHd mother, aU her honour 
lay in these two characters. Outside of them, that is, 
as a hUlllan being, she had none. Besides, the two 
great evils of hUlllan life, idolatry and slavery, had 
fallen with crushing weight upon her. Whel'ever 
there were male and female deities presiding over the 
propagation of the human race, and wherever there 
were licentious deities personifying human lusts, th
re 
the purity of woman was sacrificed as a religious offer- 
ing. 'Vherever, again, slavery existed, and it was every- 
wbere, this saIne virtue was in the hand of her master. 
If we take, therefore, the condition of wonlan over 
the eartb, at the best and under its fairest aspect, it 
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Inight be expressed, with the utillost severity of philo- 

ophic truth, in thU
A prophetic \, 01'<1:-;: "I will ulultiply 
thy sorrow
 in thy conceptions; in sorrow shalt thou 
bring forth chilJrell; and thou shalt be under thy 
h ushau r l's powel', alH1 he f'hall ha.ve dOIl1Ïniou over 
thee." 1 
o fa. 1', the gentle suLordinatioll unùer a 
la.\vful heè1.l1 s hip hat] as a penalty been altered to a. 
severe rule. I 
ut there wa.s far lllore than this. llulnan 
sin had fut.ther converted it intu å 
ervile subjectiun, a 
pi tile

 t y rallllY. N ùt only (lid thè 
hadow of Eve rest 
011 all her daughters, 
o that they Inight not go alone, 
{tIlt] could not hp trusted, since the fatal day of the 
first deceit; hut to the l.livine sentence tlH
 hallJ of 
Juan hatl snperadtled such severity of tlègradatiou that 
the pena.nce seellleJ turned into a curse. 
Yet her Llegl'adation involved that of her chilLlren; 
nor could Ulan humiliate WOlnall without. proportiona.bly 
de
ecrating his hOllIe, the seat of hi
 tenderest and 
stronge
L afrection
. 'rhe dishonouring of WOlllall) 
the depreciation of lllarriage, the avoidance of its 
ob1igatiol1ð and of supporting children, ont of 
t'lfiðh- 
ness and luoral corruption, to which a series of hideous 
crillles Inini
tereJ, the facility uf divorce a.nd rernarriage, 
unuatural lusts, open shaillele
sness of life, and the 
de
rading llUlnerous cla::,ses of luen to be the despised 
instruillents of volllptnou
lles:-;, these l110ral abou1Ïua- 
tiolls 
a ) Ys the historian 
 hnn(r to(rether ruled far 
, '0 0 , 
:t.llll wiJe, desolateù whole provil1ce
. For a. thou
and 
years at least, civilisation had been advancing wit.h an 
ever unbroken tide in the I
ast, the \Vest, and the 
South. 'rhere had intervened no as
ault of darknps
 
from without, 110 bal"barislll had Lurst in to break its 


1 l-iPIl. iii. 16. 
2 l)üllillger, Clu'iôtuLtlWIIt 'wtd Kircltc, p. 38-1-. 
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continuity. The three great empires of Assyria, '? tsi,u,Nú. - C 
 
and l\Iace<1onia had yielded up their stores of intel- 
lectual and nlaterial wealth uniulpaired to the nlightier 
TIomnn. All the arts that adorn and utilise life 
had preserved their inventions for that majestic 
union of realms and races which the wise adn1Înistrator 

\.ugl1stus in a rule of fifty years was welding cautiously 
into a world-wide don1Ïnion. He himself among aU 
tHen who have wielded po\ver may be said to personify 
civilisation. If in nothing else he had genius, his 
t\agacity in gauging the spirit of the tiule, in measuring 
the power of wealth and the bond of prosperity as a 
hostage for the tranquil subn1Ïssion of men, alllounts 
to this faculty. And when, in his later years, having 
secured personal supremacy, he looked round him and 
examined society, he acknowledged that its prirnary 
basis was fearful1y shaken, and endeavoured at least 
to restore its solidity. Greek and noman life had been 
oJ 
founded on the sanctity of nlarriage and the careful 
rearing of children, and now at the highest point of 
civilisation nlen hated thE' bond of nJarriage, and cast 
a.way froIll thenl the burden of children. The very 
richest and noblest classes were dying out for want of 
heirs. No love of wife or children was so attractive to 
the Ronlan senator, knight, or freedman, as the lUlJllble 
deference, the perpetual court, paid to 
 childless rich 
old lnan. IIow \vas the ernpel"or to restore purity and 
tendE'rness to the c1oTIIE'stic affections? \Yith infinite 
labour, against the wish of the higher classes, he caus2d 
laws to be passed fining the profligate celibacy of the 
tirnes, rewarding and honouring ma
riage when accom- 
panied with children, punishing adultery as a civil 
crin1e. These in his mature age and ripeness of judg- 
Inent as a ruler were the acts of Olle \vIJO in his youth 
YOLo 1. Q 
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had torn Livia, just about to becolne a tnother, frullt 
her husband, and in his n1iddle age carried ùishOllour 
into nun1berless Itoman household
, his acts a
 the 
guardian of civilisatioll, the repairer of society. For 
how else could be deal with society Lut rudely and 
externally and with Jnaterial force? Ilow could he 
touch the secret springs of Jnoral action t lIow coulù 
he llPutralise the poison of a slavery which infected 
every vein of Itolllan life? If he ruled by lllaking 
\vealth secnre, ho\v could ho lessen and reg-ulate the 
hOlllage paid to it by the sacrifice of dOlnestic tics? 
1 [is laws prove that he saw the greatness of the danger, 
ana tht,ir ill success atte
ts hi
 iJnpotence to rneet it. 
But the exaluple of the inlperial house was more pcr- 

nasive than law. II is own acts bore fruit iu his fan1Ïly. 
The taint breaks out in his own blood, ana his only 
chilù, beautiful, accornplished, intellectual, once the 
cynosure of ]{olllan society, calls aown at length frollt 
hiln the bitter wish that he had never been a parent. She 
is t1enonnced hy uallle to the Senate as an ignoll)iny 
to her sex, is banished by her father in dishonour to a 
barren rock, where at last ::;he dies by her husband's 
judgillent, yet haù lived long enough to be Agrippina's 
ance
tress and ltlessalina's precursor. 
'Tain, 110 don ht, was the attetllpt to restore the 
chastity ana honour of WOluall, the sanctity of lllar- 
riage, the love of offspring, the gentle, s\vect rule of 
hOllIe, by penal laws. But what wa<3 Augustus to do ? 
The evil was instant and universal, striking at once 
every intlividual falnily and the ,vhole cJllpire in the 
first springs of life. Let us put ourselves in his 
place, and takp a sketch of his rcsources. 
Now the Greek Illincl stood ùefore hiJl1, represent- 
ing bun13.n reason ill all its force. 'l'here a rnatchles5 
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language, which, conlpared with the rough railroad 
iron of our English idiom, seems as purest gold, 
fit to ellchase the diarnond and ruby, served to give 
adequate expression to a philosophic intellect ever 
ceaselessly discussing all the problems of moral and 
social life. nut what was the tangible result after 
these four centuries of incessant thought? What 
deposit had human reason stored up and presented 
to the accomplished ruler and guardian of society? 
The philosophers in their lives had beell the vilest of 
n1en. Their names, far from being associated with 
honour to women or reverence to children, were 
connected with the most depraved excesses of inllno- 
rality. A careful father kept his son specially frorl1 
contact with philosophers. In fact, with all their 
genius, in the enjoyment of unbroken peace, wealth, 
and law, under the radiant clinlate of Ionia, earth's 
paradise, uttering ever wise s
yings in their golden 
language, the countrymen of Socrates were dwindling 
away into self-infiicteù extinction. Not fl'om hunlan 
reason could Augustus hope that the restoration of 
the family nlight come. 
Turn to ROlne, the centre of his power, whose 
history had been the ell1 bodiment of practical good 
sense, unbending perseverance of will, perfect disci- 
pline, Civili
ation had struck with a mortal blight 
the old HOlnan domestic virtues. The poor Etruscan, 
Sabine, or Latin tribe had reverenced female chastity, 
and guarded its hearth as tho 1110st precious of earthly 
goods, the fire ,vhich was never to be extinguished, 
In those days woman could die rather than survive 
the infringement of the single nlarriage. But no\v when 
the Ronlan eluperors furnish us with many a r.rarquin, 
the l
onlan lnatrons of the empire yi81d no Lucretia. 
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N Ol1P had t
ktcd the nUltter closer tlmB A ugn
tus hiln- 
self: How was he to recover what had perisheù!J IIow 
to reversö tbe sentence of his own conrtiel'-puet ? 


" 
Eta
 parentuln pejor avis tnlit 
Nos nC(luiurc
, 1Il0X (latllro
 
Progenil'1ll vit io
iorelll." 


If the etnperor trieJ to itnprove Jl10rality Ly ilnposing 
fines, he knew probably better than anyone else what 
was likely tu act on Honw,n n1inds. 
But Spain and Gaul, Libya and Egypt, Syria anù 
Asia, was there anything in their laws or nutnuers 
inspiring hope for thA future? In the 'Vest, Homan 
civilisatioll was spreading its own irnmora.lity. 
\.s 
to the Ba.st, it ,vas dou Ltful whether the gods or the 
vices of these nations \vere the Inost Jangerous to 
the well-being of society. To lloTlle, as to the central 
point of eillpire, stream cd all their corruptions; and 
its rulers strove in vain to keep out Isis and CyLt'lc, 
and the hideous fonus of luen and women which lurked 
behind their darkness-loving shrines. Jlear the poet: 


" I cannot rule my spleen awl cahnly see 
A Grecian capital in Italy: 
Grcl'ian! ah no; with this yast scwer c01npal'ed 
The (ll'l'g:-; of Ul'cecc are I-3carcely worth regal'(l 
LOHg 
incc the 
treaJn that wauton Ryria laves 
ITa:; ùi
ellllJogued its fIlth in Tihcr's waYc
, 
ItH laHgnage, a1't
, o'cl'whl'lm'd us with the SCHill 
Of Antioch's strcet..:, its luiHstrel, harp, and (!rum. 
1 lie to the l'ircu
, ye who want to prove 

\ l)al'harou
 Inistrc:-;:;, an outlancli:-;h 10\,('. 
Hie to the circus! thcrc in crowds they statuI, 
Tire!:) on their hcad, and timbrel:-; in t IH'ir hand. 
'''hilc e'"l'I'Y lantl, 

ieyon, awl ..A.Jnydo
, and Alahand, 
Tra11eR, and 
amo!', awl a thousand JIllJI'C', 
Thriye on our illdolcHl'e, alld daily pOHr 
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Thcir starving myriad
 forth; hither they COBlC, 
..-\ nil batten on thc gcnial soi 1 of Homc, 

Iinioll:::, then Im'dR, of every princely dOlne." 1 
There was no lTIoral strength in these dissolving 
nations of which the utInost foresight could avail 
itself to reinvigorate a corrupt people. 
But what if J-tugustus ever turned his glance on 
those outlying barbarians of the North, who, arnid 
their uncivilised virtues, had retained from the ancient 
heirloonl of man regard and respect for the female 
sex? Probably Augustus did not even know the 
peculiarity which Tacitus pointed out. They acted 
on his empire only as a threatening war-cloud, calling 
ever for the utmost diligence of Roman military disci- 
pline to nleet its descent. But no Ronlan eye could 
discern the power which could detach that single 
constituent of domestic life from the surrounding 
cruelty and idolatry, and refine it to be the staple of 
our modern Christian home. 
Let us further add, to aid Augustus in his search, 
all the ulinds which have left us a record of themselves 
from Cicero to rracitus. rrhere is not one who does 
not look upon the world's course as a rapid descent. 
They feel an inlmense moral corruption breaking in 
on all sides, which \vealth, convenience of life, pros- 
perity, only enhance. They have no hope for human- 
ity; for they have no faith in it, nor in any power 
encornpassing and directing it. Their ancient re- 
publican freedom is irrecoverably lost, because the 
virtues which supported it were gone before. Of 
anything higher they have fie' glimpse. \Vhere 
were the elenlents of life in that loveless prospect 
of power which respected no sanctuary of manhood 


1 Juvenal, iii. 95- 11 5, Gifford's translation. 
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-of nIfLnhood which resisted no tcnIptation of 
wealth? 
It nlay seenl, perhaps, that we have onlitted thp one 
nat.ion frolll which sonlething Illight ho hoped. 1'hp 

Tew, believing in the one God, the belief in wholn 
wa
 the sanct ion of all nlorality, "a.H everyw here 
cnt- 
tCl'ed as a coullDercial settler over the whole .East and 
\Vest, reaùy to he the tllissionary of a new religion, 
thf' upholder of a pure u)orality. Yes; hut on t.he 
other hand, he was bitterly unsocial; his 11Iarried life 
was !'candalous by tho licence of polygatny nnd the 
practice of divorce. ]
ven a century later, St. Justin 
tells us that he wa
 notorious for carrying off a hantl- 
SOll1e \vife wherever he could finù her, 1 unrestricted 
hy the one he had already_ His master passion would 
seem to the ROlDan then, as now, the love of wealth; 
his nlarked feature a concentrated national pride. His 
country was an obscure province, the prey of ono 
foreign conqueror after another, before Augustus had 
cOlltenlptuously left it in Jlerod's stewardship, until he 
chose to confiscate it for his own use. The last place 
in all his empire to which probably Augustus would 
have looked for Illeans to turn aside that nloral ruin 
which he yet ,vished to stem, was that distant and 
very subordinate province; and the last sput in it a 
deserted cave, sOlnetimes frequented by stray shepherds 
as a stable, the cave of Bethlehen1. 
III. Yet from the birth in that cave 
prang the 
great social revolution which reversed the sprvitude 
of 'VOlnan, and enabled her to share in equal degree 
the restoration of nlan. rrbe basis of that restoration, 


1 Dialog. cum Trypholw, 
. 141. fl ðVllfXWPfÎTO 1]11 ßoú'J\fTal TL
, hat 
W
 ßoú'J\fTat, Kat ÖCTa
 ßoú'J\fTat 'J\a/-l-ßállftll j'vvaîKa
, órroîoll 7rpáTTOVCTtll 01 
å7rò TOÛ j'lVOl'
 vp.wv ð.II8pwrrOL, KaTà 7râðall j'1]II, (Ilea av irrLO'f}p.7}CTWCTtll 7) 
7rpOCT7rfP.cþ8wðLII, åj'ÓfJ.fJlOL óllóp.an j'áJ.l.ov j'VJlaîKa
, K,T.'J\. 
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a
 we have seen, was the making known to him afresh 
his true position as a creature, and the enù for which 
he was intended, and the bestowing on him aùeq nate 
Ineans to reach t.hat end. The know ledge and thé 
means were both the gift of the Child there born. 
Yet as originally woman had been n1ade not indepen- 
ùent of man, but his partner, and subordinate to him, 
so tht, loss of his position as a creature of God intended 
for a noble end had told doubly on her. If he had 
beconle degraded in his own opinion to the rank of 
a merely rational animal, without a future, she had 
become not the partner but the instrument of such an 
aninlal's natural wants and desires. The revolution 
which opened out to him a new and boundless future 
n1ade her likewise the sharer of it. In the Greek, the 
Ronlan, the Persian civilisation, in all the half-civilised 
races surrounding the empire, whatever rank and con- 
sideration woman still retained, she held as wife and 
as mother, that is, relatively to man, not absolutely. 
This indeed was a necessary result of man's own 
degradation, who ranked himself as a freeman, or a 
citizen, or a master, or a conqueror, but not as a 
human being. Among all these nations, therefore, 
the idea of woman, not as the mother of his family or 
the companion of his home, but as the human being, 
was lost. Now when lllan as such recovered his rank, 
when the lJreator and Redeemer, coming in man's own 
likeness, living and dying, teaching and suffering for 
him, claimed him as His own, and disclosed to him his 
inheritance, woman recovered her rank too. "\Vhen he 
had been discrowned, she had bÐ
n enslaved; for the 
discrowning had been in some sense her special work, 
and she had been the mother, by her own fault, of a 
degraded race. But now that the tin1e of forfeiture 
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had run out, a.nd the esta.te been recovered, and a 
Prince of uninulgiuable rank haa been burn in the 
disinherited line, and had raised it to his own degrpe, 
her sel'vitnde deterll1Îned likewist'; for th
 !)rillce was 
born of her alone, and hèr work in the recovery ,vas 
as special as it had LeeJ1 in the descent. In virtul:' of 
that hirt 11 in the cave of Bethlehenl, and of that Child 
who was l\1au llilnself, but Son of WOU1an alone, tlH
 
Christian WOlnan was no longer luerely 
nhorùillato 
aud ùependent. She at once took her own rank 
as co-heire

 with J11an in all Christian right:") and 
pron1Îses. .A.t the beginning of man's history there 
stood a WOluan snrpa

ingly fair in boily, fairer yet in 
111Ïnd, to ,,,hotn it \\ as given to hear in her single 
hands the destiny of nlan. Evil approached her from 
\vithout., feebly and insidiously; for it had no hold 
on the inner sanctuary of her lllinù. She could have 
repelled it with one effort, in virtue of the magnificent 
grace with which she was dowered. She listened 
to it, yielded to it, and persuaded man to yield also; 
and she carried his race and hers with her in the falL 
rrhenceforth sorro,v upon sorrow, in ,,,hat seetHed a 
never-el1tling flood, fell upon nutn's life; but ho\v 
Inuch J110re upon woman's, for the first seduction had 
heen her
. At lenp'th the history of many thousand 
years had shown a long series of failureR on man's 
part. ]{is last and. Inost elaborate civilisation had 
HUll1e his lit
 the Jl10st valueles
 in his own eyes, and 
the slave and the gladiator had becolne the measure 
of the rank which he a.ssif!ned to his own Dature. 
Then there stood in the nlost secret path of the 
}lunl blest )ife another W olnan to whom likewist' it 
,vas given to bear in her single hands the whole 
destiny of luan. As the messenger of darkness had 
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appeared to that first woman, and she yielded in the 
tr'ial, severing the bond which united her race with its 
11aker, so the l11essenger of light appeared to that 
second WOll1an. Once more the whole lot of man hung 
upon a cfeature; but she did not sink under t.he 
burden. l{ather, armed with incomparable humility, 
she bore the destiny of the race entrusted to her up 
to the very throne of God. A divine I)erson became her 
Son, and she, by accepting the rank of Virgin-
lother, 
restored to her sex, so long a byword fOf weakness 
and un trusted ness, far more than the honour it had 
lost. As Eve, the occasion of her husband's disinheri- 
tance and her children's fall, marks the position held 
by woman through all the centuries preceding Christ, 
which are simply the carrying out of the falJ in its 
consequences; so 
Iary, the Virgin-:\10ther of the 
l
edeenler, establishes through all generations of her 
children the absolute rank and place of woman. In 
the society founded by :i\1ary's Son woman takes equal 
rank \vith man, as a human being joint partaker with 
him of the pron1Ìses made and the inheritance be- 
queathed. Her rank relative to man, in t.he first 
society of hOllIe, is neither taken away nor altered, but 
is Blade secondary to the former. This place, unknown 
to the heathen, feebly and intermittently acknowledged 
by the Jew, is first of all her Christian place; and the 
su bseq uent relations are not done away with, but en- 
nobled and consecrated by it. When she is ennobled 
in herself, how should she not be nobler in her virgi
al 
purity, or in her special relations of wife and mother? 

ian and WOlnau, then, being first restored in them- 
selves, nlarriage, the primary relation of society, is 
restored in them. That absolute restoration was the 
glorious work of the Child born in the cave of 
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Bcthleheln. It not only had its 
ource in Iris Incarna- 
tion, hut snh
isted by virtue of perpetual union with it. 
Now the satne union was applied to the basis of social 
lif(\. 1\[arriage in its fir
t idea was not a civil contract., 
the work of Tnan naturally yearning for Bociety, but the 
institution of Goù created in view of the Incarnation 
as future in tirne, yet predetern1Ïned before all thingf'. 
Thus, the words spoken by .Adalll under divine in- 
spiration when first behol,ling his wife as brought to 
hinl by his Creator, had a secret but a certain reference 
to the act of t.hat Creator in } filnself e
pousing human 
nature. .A.nd the seven attributes that belong to it.R 
origin:!l institution, as we have nunl bered them above, 
that is, society, help and support in forn1Îng it by the 
bearing and rearing of children, subordination in it of 
wOlnan to man, which is telnpereà by affection, indis- 
soluLility, unity, and sanctity, were given to it as an 
image of the Incarnation yet future and undisclosed. 
1 1 "01' the restoration of Iuarriage it only needed to unfold 
the latent sacrament.! Everyone of these parts in 
the original institution \vas in Chri
tian teaching 
supported by a divine counterpart. Thus the natural 
society of Ulan and woman was viewed as the germ of 
the sa('rerl society of men redeemed. The natural pro- 
pagation and education of the race became the nursery 
for the corporeal increase of the Church. How, indeed, 
should it profit the offspring to be born unless it be 
reborn, since, in the words of St. .L\ugustine, it is born 
unto punishment unless it be reborn unto life? 2 The 


1 IC Qnamvis ('nim matrimonio, quatenu
 natnræ est officium, con- 
\'l'niat, ut dis
(lI\'i non pos:-\it, tamen id maxime fit qllatenn
 
:-\t 
sacramcntum ; qua ex re ctiam in omnibus, quæ naturæ It:ge eJus 
propria !'unt, SUIlIlUalll perfectionem conseqnitur." Cat. Cone. Tì'id. 
2, c. xi. 
2 De lYuptiis (t Concupiscl'ntia, lib. i. c. 19. 
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snhordination of woman to n1an is consecrated hy the 
relation wl1Ïch the forn1er bears to the Church, and the 
latter to Christ; and so their mutual affection repre- 
sents that which the n1ystical Bridegroom and Bride 
bear to each other. rrhe bond of marriage is indis- 

oluble, because the Church is the Spouse for ever, who 
Juay never be repudiated. It is one, because there 
cannot Le two Ch urches or two Christs. I t is holy, 
heeallse holiness is the end of the whole union betwec'n 
Christ and IIis Church. In an these the natural 
relation becomes supported by supernatural assistance, 
aHd is the i1nage of a divine original; and so all the 
qualities of nlarriage as it exists in the law of nature 
obtain by virtue of the sacrament their highest per- 
fection. This is that great sacranlent of marriage 
which the Church first set forth to the world at its age 
of utUlost Jl10ral impotence and incontinence, under 
Tiberius and Nero, the wife-nlurderers. This it im- 
pressed on all the divine society in the face of the 
degenerate heathen and luxurious carnal Jew. This 
it guarded against the wild force and untamed passions 
of the northern barbarians when thev broke in on the 
01 
civil polity of the empire. This was the sacranlent 
which the Sovereign Pontiffs at the TIrst creation of 
Inodern society made the public law of Europe. And 
they maintained it unbrokpn and respected against 
reluctant kings ever ready to use their power for the 
rejection of a yoke which bound them to an equality 
with the weaker sex, and repelled every caprice of 
passion and appetite of change. 
Thus the restored society of }})an with WOInan rested 
for its basis on the Incarnation itself, and was in all its 
parts a copy of that great fact. I t was not enough 
that 1Han and woman as creatures were restored and 
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exalted by it in them
el yes, but the condition of their 
living together \vas for ever linkeù to it, associated with 
it, consecrated by it. This is the transition-point froIll 
Inan as an individual to Juan a
 a race, a
 a society, 
and therefore the seal of the Incarnation is set upon it. 
This Illeaning thl
 ancient .b'athers sawin the presence 
of our Lord at the IHarriage-feast of Cana. lIe carne 
thither, says 
t. Cyril, to ble::,s the heginning of lnllnan 
life, and heing- the joy and delight of all lllen to reverse 
the fornler punishlllcnt of \VOllutn that she should Lear 
children in sorrow. l 'Ve Illay add a COIlUllellt to St. 
Cyril'
 rCtnark. It was most fitting that lIe should tbus 
perforul TIis first luira.cle at the intercession of a Virgin- 
l\lother, whose own child-bearing had introduced the 
blessill
 in virtue of which her sex \Vas henceforth to 
have joy instead of sorrow in the production of the race, 
and to be saved in that wherein it had suffered. 
1'0 set forth a doctrine in theory and to carry it out 
in practice are things as widely different as precept alid 

xanlple. Had these statenlents concerning Illarriage 
been lllerel y written in the sacred records of the Church, 
they tnight have served to gain the adlniration of the 
st udent and the praise of the philosopher, Lut they 
would not have been imprinted on the Ininds and actions 
of 11len, nor have forllled the tissue of everyJay life. 
Now this \vas what had to be done. l\Iarriage is an act, 
and its laws and conditions affect not only the State as 
a whole, Lut every falDily, every individual in it. Any 
change in these touches the most universal condition 
of social life. The grafting, therefore, the natural 
properties of marriage upon a divine sacrament could 
only be carried out by the Church as a society. It 


1 TETlp.1]KE Tii Trapovu[l/- TÒV 1'åp.ov, 1] TråVTWV d,Ðvp.la Kal Xapà, Lva T?]S 
TEKv01'ov[as Ti]V åpxalav i
E""áuT1 KaTÝjlþfLav. In Joan. c. ii. I, tom. iv. 135. 
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Wa
 a direct matter of spiritual rule to lay down 
that the Inarriage of Ohristians was indissoluble. It 
brougbt the Church at once into collision with the 
habits of society in the l
oman Elnpire, under which 
wives might be repudiated, and ev
n husbands. For 
\vhilst the RonJan civil life was rigidly built upon 
I110nogamy, so that the taking two wives at once 
brought with it the civil punishnlent of infamy, it 
was open both to husband and wife to repudiate the 
nlarriage-bond; and it was the most ordinary occur- 
rence to do so. And the unity of nlarriage was broken 
in another way by the universal licence practised at 
least by the stronger sex with slaves and others; a 
licence which did not offend a heathen. In these two 
points then the Christian society had to Ïlnpress on all 
its Inem bers a rule of life at variance with the civil 
law and the universal custom. It had to subdue 
therein and tallle and bring under obedience the !HOst 
powerful appetite of lllan, in races which had long 
yielded to it unrestrained indulgence. During three 
centuries it had to do this, while scattered, concealed, 
oppressed, under a persecution always possible by the 
1l1ere application of standing laws, often actual. It 
had to control its melnbers ill matters nlost sensitively 
felt, which occurred not exceptionally, not intermit- 
tingly, but entered into almost every man's life every 
day. Public opinion, universal custonl, degraded 
nature, the Ul0St powerful of hUlnan passions, rose 
up in force against it. I think it is itnpossible to 
imagine any stronger test of a society's power and 
influence than this. It attenlpted this task, and it 
succeeded. 'Yhen it began this great work, not only 
was the unity of nlarriage broken by repudiation of 
the bond, and perpetual violation of its sanctity, but 
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in the background of all civilised ]ife lurked a host 
of a.bolninations, all tending to din1Ínish the fertility 
of the hUlnan race, and to destroy life in its begin- 
ning or in its progres
. Of course, the power which 
guardea the unity of Inarriage protected it likewise 
frolTI this still worde desolation. Let us take the sunl 
of that long engagement with civilised heathenisln, and 
calculating only the result of the battle, judge thereby 
of tlH
 force put forth in it, a moral force alone, exerted 
against the utlnost possible preponderance of material 
power, \\ea.lth, and authority. That destructive super- 

tition, the lnerubers of which Tacitus 1 described, at 
the enJ of th
 first century, as detested for their 
dOluestic critnes, and convicted of hating the human 
race, had succeeded not only in rolling back the tille 
of pollution, but in establishiug tbe basis of all social 
life, the unity and indissolubility of Inarriage. _\llll 
thi8 work, 
o far beyond the power of Augustus and 
the ilnagination of 'facitus, had been done, as it were, 
\, ithout hand
, by taking each soul in the secret of 
its conscience, holding up before it a divine original, 
luaking it love an uncreated beauty, and in1Îtate a 
transcendent exan1ple. The power of a f:3aCralnellt. 
hall silently been insinuated into the decayed, the 
alrHost pulveri
ed foundations of social life, and built 
thelll up with the solidity of a rock, which \vould bear 
the whole superstructure of the Cit.y of U-od. Thrc(j 
centuries after rracitus had denounced Christians, and 
despaired of l
ol11e's 111 oral life, ::;t. ..,.\ugustine tells 
ll
: "A Inarriago once entered upon ill the City of 
our Goù, where, evell from the first union of two 
hUlnan beings, nuptials carry a sacr:unellt, can in no 
way be ùÜ;solved, save by the death of one." And 
1 Tacitus. A 'nwtls, xv. 44. 
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agaIn: "The good of nlarriage consists, among all 
nations and all nlen, in the generation of children as 
its cause, and in the fidelity of chastity. Now as 
respects the people of God it consists likewise in the 
sanctity of the sacrarnent, by virtue of which it is a 
crime even for a repudiated woman to marry another 
whilst her husband lives, though it \vere done only to 
have offspring. rfhis is the only object of marriage, 
and yet if it should fail, the nuptial bond is only 
dissolved by the death of husb:lnd or wife." 1 
Let us now vary the scene of trial. One of the 
contending forces has changed, the other remains the 
saIne. . The Ilon1an Elnpire has been broken up; but 
the divine society lies unbroken amid its ruins. In 
Gaul, Spain, Germany, and Italy, the invading northern 
tribes and the old population, formed and trained in 
the civil rights of Rome, are struggling together, 
surging up and do,vn in a ceaseless conflict. The 
long-haired kings appear, not only disregarding the 
sanctity of marriage, but with strong leanings to poly- 
gamy. At least everything is full of the crimes and 
violence of a half-civilised life alnong perpetual war- 
fare. All things are in fluctuation save the Church's 
divine hierarchy, her teaching, and her sacranlent
. 
Not only has the majesty of the "Roman peace" 
departed for ever, but a great part of the l{ornan 
civilisation. l
aces mix, languages change, Europe is 
in the throes of birth, and cries in her travail; litera- 
ture and the fine arts aln10st perish an1Ìd the struggle 
for hearth and field. It is a period as long, or longer, 
tl
an the last; no one can trace its details, but we 
have its issue. These lon g -haired kino's once raised 
D , 
OIl the shields of their soldiers, whose sovereignty is 


1 St. 
\ug. ell _ BfJJW UO/
j/l!Jflli, 17 and 3 2 . 
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only on the field of Lattle, have COllIe to wear Chri
tiau 
crowns, and tu be anointed within cathedrals. In 

pite of their 
ava.ge instincts and passions of CllTl- 
quel'ors, they have stoope<1 likewise to the gentle 

acralnent. of Illarria.U'e. Thev have acknowl
d(rcd thf' 

J 01 0 
nuptial Lond as one, holy, anlI illdi
soluble, out of 
rl:)vel'CllCe to t.hat of which it is a copy, as they date 
the years of their reign from the lucarnation. For 
a.mid war, conque
t, and all its interlninable train uf 
violences on Olle siùe, and of Hufièring on the otht'r, 
the nn ptial bond has been ever held Lefore their eyes 
hy I
ollle, the great cl'ntre of lIlora.llight whenco radi:ìte
 
thl' Christian law. Through those centul'ips of strife, 
Christia.n POIlt,itfi:i have f;0 protected the feeble, ana so 
cha.rnlcd the strong, that alike in the halls of the
e 
king:..:;, now becolne SpalJish, French, English, or Gernlan, 
froBt the countries which t.hey have occupied, and in 
the cottagt-> of their serf
, one wife alone is recognised, 
in rank her hushand't; pqual, who
e place canllot Le 
ta.ken by 
lnot.her during her life. 
Then COl11es a periml of full five hundred years 
wherein these llew-forIneù ulonarchies have entered 
into a stable alliallce with the Church older than 
thernselves, whose u1Îssionaries have converteJ t.heIn, 
who
e bishops sit as their hereditary counsellors, 
building up their reahns a:-; bt'es tl1eir hive. rrhe law 
of the State runs parallel, as it were, with the law of 
the Church. They are kings in thA nation, Lnt 
likewise most favoured sons in the hon
e of GOll. 
.L\s teinporal Lenefactors, defenders, patrons, they have 
special power and influcnce with the COInnlon Father. 
l\[ore than once they have useJ the utntost power 
which their sovereignty and its alliance with the 
Church could exert, in order, if it Inight be, to corrupt 
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the judgment of that :Fatber in the affairs of their 
domestic life reRerveù to his cognisance. A queen 
slighted without cause by her husband flies for 
restitution of her conjugal rights to the chair of uni- 
versal justice at Rome. Another, wrongfully divorced, 
fears to be supplanted by a younger and fairer rival. 
A third has to defeneJ. the stel'ility of her nlarriage 
against a husband greedy for heirs. In all such 
insiK'111CeS, repeated again and again, never do the 
Sovereign Pontiffs consent to sacrifice the indissoluble 
bonù of luarriage for fear or for reward. It stands 
recorded to their honour that they preferred to suffer 
a powerful kingdom, and still more powerful race 
destined to dominion, to break from their obedience, 
rather than they would surrender the right of one 
deserted ,vife; for in her right lay the right of all 
wives, and the sanctity of all lnarriage. 
And this period, too, has passed, and another ensued, 
far different in all its tendencies. It is not now that 
Christian kings only, or only the rich and noble, seek 
for privileges in their own case incompatible with 
Christian law, but society as such strives to emancipate 
itself from obedience to any law that is not self-imposed. 
This is not a law of Christ, but a law of its own, 
which it would make for itself-a law with parts 
gathered from Paganism, with parts retained fronl 
Christianity. It would result, so society conceives, 
in social ease and comfort, material wealth, and worldly 
prosperity. It is the age of humanity rising up in its 
own strength, \vith the resources bestowed on it by 
centuries of Christian faith and praatice, against any- 
thing which is above itself, when what it calls law is 
but the expression of general will, neither the cOlnmand 
of One reverenced as superior, nor the choice of One 
VOL. I. R 
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loved as good. Before this spirit uf self-wi11, \vhich 
a
SUlnes the guise of libeLoty, and sweeps over l110dern 
nations as the tlanle oyer the prairies, the Ch urch 
llutÌntains still the self-sayne law of lnarriage, as the 
last defence of the ,veak against the strong, the last 
r:unpart of the faluily and of society against their 
invaders. \Vhat nobler instance of her defence could 
be found than when, sixty years ago, the man ,vho 
em ùraced in his single person the power and genius 
and nlore than the will of Cæsar and A.lpxander, who 
was, besides, the SYUl bol and eln bodilnent of his age, 
called upon the Sovereign IJ ol1 tiff to annul a marriage 
nladp by his brother, as too humble for his own soaring 
anl bition? In the face of all that power, genius, and 
self-will, ])ius \'11. himself exalnined the circun1stances 
of the nHlrriage, and declared that it was ill1possible 
for hilu to all nul it. The Sovt'reign !)ontiff was once 
1I1ore seen proclairlling that no seduction and no threat 
could inùuce hinl to dissolve a legitimate marriage, 
though the lni
htiest ruler on earth \Yas the postu- 
lant, anù a Protestant of humble degree tbe wife 
assailed .1 
'Ve have now passed rapidly over a period of nlO1'e 
than eighteen hunJ.reù years, through four entirely 
I ditfprent 
tates of society. \Ye have seell the Church 
, equally lnaintaining the sacralnent of marriage, its 
I unity, sanctity, and indissoluble bond, in the face of the 
I l{oluan despoti
nl under an often crushing persecution, 
I in the face of northern conquerors, amid the ruin of 
civil institutions, tho licence and anarchy of violent 
change, before her own Christian sovereigns, her sons, 
1 See the Letter of Pius VII. to the Emperor Napoleon, JUlIe 27, 
1805, summing up the (loctrine of the Church on marriage, the occasion 
bein
 the ma.rriage of Prince J erol11e with l\Ii

 Pa.terlSon. Ruhrbacher, 
lIirloirc (It I'Eylisc, xx\iii. 54-58. 
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pa.trons, and defenders, and before a civi1ised Europe, 
half hostile and half alienated. We saw that when she 
began to do this, society, by the confession of its ablest 
representatives, the rulers and thinkers of Rome, had 
no help in itself, no device or wisdom whereby to restore 
a ruined morality, and all the broken affections of the 
falnily. To complete the demonstration, look around, 
alid outside of the one Church you will find no civilised 
nation, no uncivilised tribe of man, in possession of the 
complete Christian marriage, in its unity, sanctity, and 
indis::501uble bond. The Turkish l\tfahometan is a poly- 
gamist. Is he an affectionate husband, a tender father, 
or a faithful brother? Do not the cities which he 
found rich and populous dwindle into villages, and the 
villages become deserts; and have not the most fertile 
countries been struck with barrenness beneath his feet? 
Is not the beautiful Ionian climate itself a desolation 
under his rule? And is not this the first generation 
in four hundred years, if indeed it be the first, when 
his reigning fan1Ïly has not been polluted with its own 
blood? The IIindoo, the Chinese, both in possession 
of a nlost ancient civiJisation, are polygamists. Can 
anyone look into their dOlnestic life without horror? 
The Jew is settled in all the countries of the world, and 
wherever the law of the land in which he sojourns will 
pern1Ît it, he may be, as far as his own law is concerned, 
a polygamist and a divorcer. So lnuch for civilised 
n1an who is not Christian. If we go to the uncivilised, 
we find the old heathen abolninations still prevailing. 
-Yet the proof does not stop here. Take nations who 
consider then1selves to be in the van of ci \'ilisation, to 
be marching onwards at its front to all the conquests 
of science and art., whose boast is self-government, 
whose pride is freedom, but who have rejected the 
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gentle rule of the Church. "\,rhat do we see ? We 
ee 
theln OliO and all illcapaLle of uHlilltaining the perfect 
Chri
tian Inarriage, its unity, sanctity, and indissolu- 
bility. .....\.lready thröt" centurie
 ago the very patriarchs 
of the revolt Illet in council in order to allow a princely 
adherent, who dutifully laid before thetn the confession 
of his incontinence, the privilege of a second wife. 
.ÅnJ now the growing po\ver of self-will has extendeJ 
every\vhere in l>l"oteðtallt countries what was once 
reserved as a privileg-e for birth and rank to a general 
perInission under the llRnle of divorce fronl the lluptial 
hondo Bvell the G reek and l{ussian cOllullunions 
alIo\\ this; and there is no nlarriage sacred and in- 
di::;soluble upon earth, bave ,vhere, to use again St. 
.Augustine's words, " fro III the first union of two hUlnan 
beinf!s nuptialð can'y a sacrault"nt, in the city, alllong 
the people, of our God." As the ancient civilisation 
was powerless to prevent unspeakahle illiuloralities, 
so the modern-forthwith when it leaves the sanctuary 
of the Church-becollies unable to sustain the idea 
and practice of Christian Inarriage; and only the one, 
the holy, the perpetual 
pouse of Christ can uphold 
the nuptial bond, of which she b
ars the nly
tery in 
herself. 
Thus the Church of God succeeded in a ta
k too 
great for any power Lut hers, that of hasing natural 
society upon the Incarnation. Let us ubserve twú 
con
equences of the utmost illlportance which resulteJ 
from this. 
I. . .First, she thereby created a fresh fanlily life. 
In that great apostasy from prÏ1nitive truth and cor- 
ruption of original institutions to \\Thich we give the 
collective nanle of heathenism, though Inan could 
never so far degenerate as to he born \vithout the 
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natural affections, yet the fan1ily, being, as it \vere, 
the forD1 \vhich receives and sustains thenl and holds 
them together, had been broken up by the force of 
idolatry, slavery, and moral corrupt.ion. These affec- 
tions, instead of being tenderly cultivated and nurtured 
in their native bed, grew wild and were debased. 
Strongly as the human fatnily had been marked ,vith 
a divine likeness at the be
il1ning, it had ceased to be 
the picture of any divine relation, or to be associated 
with any divine hope. Such was its state when our 
Lord entered into the \vorld, borne witness to in 
nun1 berless writings of Greek and Romnn philosophers, 
historians, poets, and orators. Let us see how the 
renledy was applied. 
vVhat was the spring of the whole divine in1pnlse 
given to man by the Christian religion? It was that 
act of boundless love which moved God Himself to 
take Inan's nature, and in that nature by suffering 
to redeeln it. Now He chose for the visible sign, the 
ever-present picture, of that act the marriage relation. 1 
This is the point wherein human affection is naturally 
deepest and tenderest, and this therefore He selected 
to be the image of an incomparably greater, deeper, 
and tenderer love, His own love for the race of man. 

Iarriage viewed only as a natural institution is the 
germ of the h Ulnan society; but in virtue of the sac- 
rament enfolding and supporting it, every Christian 
household became a picture of the fact by which 
Christians were redeemed and made a people. The 
" natural and supernatural society were joined together 


1 "Quum enim Christus Dominus vellet ardissimæ illius necessi- 
tudini:-:, qnæ ei cum Ecclesia intercedit, f:uæql1e erga nos immen!':æ 
charitatis certum aliquod signum dare; tallti lllysterii dignitatem hac 
potissimum maris et fæmillæ sancta conjullctione declaravit," &c. 
Oat. Gone. Tricl., pars 2, c. viii. q. 15. 
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at tllf\ root, and so the natural affections, the love 
of husband and ,vife, the love of parent and. child, 
the love of brother and sister, gre\v np and flourished 
npon a supernatural stock. Thus the ,vild olive-tree 
of }llunan nature came to bear the richest ana most 
de1icatA fruit. 
For instance. 1Iow do Plato, the ideal legislator, 
and Augustus, the actual ruler,l'ep-ard tnarriage r As 
a duty which every citizen owes to the state for the 
real'iug of citizens. 
\nd to this duty the polished 
i\.thenian and 1
on1an In ust be urged by fines; 
and when the whole possible systeln of rewards and 
pUllishrnents has been exhnustetl, it remains a burden 
so reluctantly taken np and so inadequately fulfilled, 
that th
 population, inste:Hl of its natural increase, 
wastes and dwindles away. Hut the Apostle,l in 
strongest contra
t
, sets the self-denying, the purifying, 
and sa.nctifying love of Christ before the husbantl 
as his Inodel; and before th
 wife, the love of the 
Cllul'cll for her Ðridegroom. The J
On]fin }Hlsband 
had for Inany ages the power of life aTH} death over 
his wife. As a contrast, the Christian husband is the 
head who is to cherish the ,vife as his own body; 
and this not sin1ply, lest even that ill1age Inight he 
scarcely worthy of the tenderness of the relationship, 
but after the pattern of the divine original, as Christ. 
is the Iread of the Body. O\rer this priTnary relation 
of n1an, this gernl of all hUlnan society, the perpetual 
operation of a 
acratnent is diffused, and that so great 
a sacralnent that it represents the very greatest of all 
God's ,vorks. 
'Vas not this a mould fit for the new creation of the 
falnily? And from it fircordingly sprang husbands 
] Ephe!':. v. 25-27. 
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and wives, parents and children, brothers and sisters, 
suvh as the world had never seen before. Are these 
the fruits of temporal peace, of commerce, industry, 
art, and science ? Not so: such things were at their 
height-a height which in nlany points ,ve have 
not yet reached-when the family was decayed and 
almost destroyeò. And such things that very people 
was obliged to sacrifice during ten generations, in 
the bosom of which this restoration of the falnily 
took place. 
"\Vhat was the school in which Christian parents 
taught their children obedience? 'Vas it that old 
]loman school of force, in which the father had power 
of life and death over the child, as the husband over 
the wife? This lay at the bottorn of Roman life, 
as the paternal power did of Chinese; but it was able 
to preserve neither from degradation. Instead of this, 
another example lay before the Christian child. There 
was a vision, fairest of all created things in heaven 
or earth, on ,vhich his inlagination and mel1JOry ever 
loved to dwell-the vision of One performing, from 
childhood up to the full strength and age of lnanhood, 
the 111eanest tasks of the most ordinary life with un- 
deviating obedience, but with how much tenderer affec- 
tion. There was One on whom he loved to think as 
sitting at IIis l\Iother's feet, or bearing ,vater for her frolll 
the well, sharing a foster-fat.her's toil, or n1Ïnistering to 
IIis parents at their meal. The house of Nazareth was 
the model of all Christian households: those who dwelt 
in it, examples of father and nlother, husband and 
wife, parent and child, ,vhich all generations were to 
retrace. There the sacrament of marriage found its 
highest specimen, for there its purity ,vas untouched 
by the faintest breath of earthly soiling. There the 
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love of 1\[other and Child shone before every n10t}H::\r 
and child with a glorifying halo. There the lovin
 
obedience of thA Christian Son received a con
ecration 
which should last to the end of tilne, the fruitful Aonrce 
of Ï1;1itations innumerable. 
Pour natural atfections surround man'
 birthplace, 
craclle, and hoyne-the conjugal, parental, filial, and 
fraterna1. Not only are these distinct from each other, 
but they are further lllodified in tht.'ln
elves by t.he 
difference of sex. Loves which are reciprocal are not 
identical, as that of husband and wife, brothpr and sister; 
and the father's love for his children of the two sexes 
differs, and so tbe mother's, the children's love of the 
two sexes towards their parents in like manner, and 
towards each other. Thus in a cOTnplete household 
of six persons, threA of each sex, the four species 
yield fourteen varieties,! to all of which the Creator, 
in His affluence, has given their own distinctive huo 
and fragrance. .A.nel these are themselves each and 
severally the copies of son1ething divine. For creative 
love, inasn1 uch as through thp infirn1ity of the creature 
it could not represent itself adequately in one, produced 
in an things a nUlnberIe
s variety and inequality, so 
that multitude might make up for some of the crea- 
ture's defects, and the good of order, the fairest good 
of all, might reflect the .illaker's beauty in His universe. 
Nor can there be any doubt that the God, who into 
His own absolute unity admits the relations of Father 
and Son, and proceeding from these a third, their nl utual 
1 The varieties will run thus :-two conjugal-I. the 100pe of husband 
to wife; 2. the love of wife to husband; four parental-3. of father 
to son; 4. of father to daughter; 5. of mother to son; 6. of mother 
to daughter; four filial-7. of son to father; 8. of 80n to mother; 
9. of daughter to father; 10. of dang-hter to mother; and four frater- 
nal-II. of brother to brother; 12. of brother to si
tl'r; 13. of si
ter 
to brother; 14. of sister to sister. 
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Love, haR created the human fan1Ìly to be a special 
representative of I-limself. lIas He not called its head 
and ruler by IIis own dearest nalne .and title of Father? 
"\Ve know besides that the first institution by which lIe 
formed the family was a copy of that great act by which 
lIe intended to redeem the race. But under the debas- 
ing influence of Paganisll1 the family had lost aU its 
divine significations. The human father no longer 
represented the heavenly. Only when the Son of 
God, macle 1[an, Himself became a men} bel' of a 
hunJan fan1Ïly, lIe touched all these affections with 
IIis life-giving power, bearing them all in llis own 
Person, either natnraUy or mystically. The affections 
of husband and wife, father and mother, son and 
daughter, brother and sister, so touched by Christ, 
while they lost none of their original variety, had the 
virtue of the Incarnation conlmunicated to then), by 
which they might bloom in a supernatural perfection. 
Richly, then, as the family was originally dowered, as 
the seat of human affection
, the Son of .ßIary reserved 
to Himself, when it had degenerated and seemed ready 
to disappear, the privilege of bestowing on it its crown. 
rfhis sacralnent of marriage is His special gift. By 
guarding under a divine sanction the unity, sanctity, 
and indissolubility of the bond, it secured for the human 
fan1ily the soil, as it were, in which every flower of its 
various affections might be produced. Take away 
either of these three conditions, as by polygan1Y its 
unity, by divorce its continuity, by licence of either 
sex its sanctity, and the family becomes fataUy in1- 
paired. We know that under polygamy the conjugal, 
parental, filial, and fraternal affections almost wither 
away. 'Ve know that remarriage after divorce, while 
it announces the dissolution of the conjugal bond, the 
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tie of all the rest, sacrifices the children, distracts and 
tlist-iipates their love. It is needless to d weB on the 
desecration produced by licence on either side. 
The mode, therefore, by which fanlily life w:t!-- re- 
f'tored and perfected ,-vas by nlaking the 111elllbers of 
it, husband and ,vife, parent and child, first and before 
all things Christian. The flood of ilnpiety which had 
as
ailed its foundations and almost swept. then} away 
waR thus arrested at its source. rl'he nlost powerful 
ilupulse of our nature ,vas checked in its excess anù 
brought under contro1. Thus it was that in nations 
where chastity had been rarest, and human life vilest, 
Chri
tian marriage ,va
 "Seen to produce every grace 
ana ornanlent of social ]ife. The noLle Gernlan bar- 
barian, retaining the idea of purity, unity, anù COU1- 
panionship for life in the nuptial bond, bestowed un 
his bride his horse, his anns, his oxen, the gooùs of 
his o\"'n life, but coulù not give her that ,vhich he 
had not-the court of heaven for the \I'"alhalla, the 
rity of God for the City of Odin. IIis marriage 
thf'refore n1Îght rcach the level of hi
 own life, 
hut could not rise above it. It wag only when 
his race had receivcd the strong graft of Christian 
faith that it became fruitful in all the sanctities of 
hOlne. 
II. rrhe second great ,york of Chri
tian Inarriage 
as the basis of hUlnan society is education. rrhe 
Greek with aU his art.istic genius, the ]{on}all ,\ith aU 
his practical good sense, had nothing of the kind. 
They both had 
chools in abundance wherein gralnmar 
and rhetoric, all that we now understand by literature, 
were taught, wherein the arts of life and the existing 
sciences \vere counllunicated; but as to the Ineaning 
of life itself, and the object for which it ,vas given, 
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they were ignorant. rfhe state of marriage alone 
gave to Christian parents an infinitely higher know- 
ledge concerning this than the wisest and the best 
among then} possessed. For the mother, however 
poor and ignorant she rnight be, knew that the chil- 
dren she was bringing into the world would not only 
belong by birth to an earthly State, but were to be 
n1ade citizens of an eternal kingdonl. She possessed 
and would conllllunicate a definite knowledge of this, 
of which rlato, ..Aristotle, and Cicero had not dreal11ed 
in their highest flights. Take the example of Horace, 
who in a beautiful passage records with tender grati- 
tude his father's care of hin1; how, being a poor 
provincial clerk, he would not send his son to a 
country-school, but took hin} to Rome to learn the 
arts which the knight or senator taught his chilàren, 
watched as the most incorruptible of guardians over 
his purity, and so was the cause, he says, of whatever 
virtue and goodness he had. Yet this most elegant 
of poets, this boson1 friend of :ßlæcenas and Augustus, 
free from all taint of avarice and meanness, and be- 
loved by his friends, was, in his own \vords, "a hog 
of the herd of Epicurus." He has bequeathed to 
posterity his specific disbelief in providence on God's 
side, responsibility on ulan's; for him the gods "lie 
beside their nectar careless of ulankind." His creed, 
expressed in most harmonious verse, and faithfully 
carried out in his life, was, "Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die." Now, let us translate Horace 
somewhat magnified into our own ,yorld. Or rather 
let us conceive one possessing the full mastery of 
mind, as the organ of thought and reflection, passion- 
ately fond of the natural scienceR, keen in the percep- 
tion of art, an eloq uent speaker, a finished linguist, 
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fnll of worldly wisdoln, energy, conRideration. Such 
a Jnan will pos
ess the highest aJnount of instruc- 
tion; but in virtue of all thi
 he will not possess 
the lo\vest degree of education. For an these ac- 
cOluplishments do not touch the 11111nan being, the 
possessor of the sou], at al1. An theRe things t)Je 
age of .Augustus po
se
sed, anù it was \vhat we have 
seen; n1an was without value, WOlnan without honour, 
society without a stay, breaking through and falling 
in an1Ïdst the accUlnlllated wealth of ages. Could 
one have given to Plato thp Child's First Catcchisln, 
he would have recognised therein the basis which he 
wanted for his ideal city. For to what end are the 
art.s and sciences of life if life itself be \vithout 
value t 
\nd what value can that have which is 
simply transitory ana leads to nothing perlnanent? 
But the solid point on which the whole social progress 
of the race could Le built, which ,vas wanting to the 
(i-reek and l{oman world, was possessed by every 
Christian household. There the nlother ùecan1e an 
educator; because the first lessons bestowed by 
maternal love unfolded to the child the highest re- 
lation in which he stood, the relation ,vhich ruled all 
the rest-his relation as a responsible creature to a 
rewardinf! Creator. It was a species of priestly office 1 
which the state of marriage thus fulfilled throughout 
the ,vide extent of the Christian Church; it was a 
rank created for the bodily 111ultiplication of the divine 
kingdon1, as the proper priestly order ,vas for its 
spiritual governnlent and increase; 2 and thus it was 


1 nÖllinger, Chri
t( nth,wI uncl Kirclic, b. iii. s. 105. 
2 "Onantnm arl commUlWIll Ecclcsiæ utilitatem urdinantnr duo 

acram
nta. scilicet or<1o et matrimonium. Xam per orllint'1ll Ecc1t.!;;ia 
gnuerna.tnf et lllultiplica,tur 
piritua.litcr, et per rliatrimonium mn]ti- 
plicatnr corporaJiter." St. Thoma
. 
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at once the Jnaterial gernl of the Church, and the 
miniature copy of its work. 
Let not the COll1IDOnneSS of this idea at present 
di
guise from us its infinite value. The nlother in 
the place given to her by Christian marriage begins 
the children's education, plants in their minds the 
first and most precious principles of duty; ,vhen the 
n1Înd is lll0st plastic and receptive, ",vax to receive, 
and Inarhle to retain," she forms and moulds their 
disposition. It seelDS like a truism. But the Church's 
institution has Blade that common \yhich \vas before 
unknown, which outside of its influence is unknown 
still. The Christian mother alone does this, does it 
in virtue of the Sacrall18n tal power of her marriage, 
and of the position which it bestows on her. ffhe 
n10ther in polygan1Y has Dever done it, can never do it. 
The nlother where divorce dissolves the nuptial Lond 
can never do it. There the band of the house is 
broken, there is enInity where there should be love, 
and the children are the first victims of the parents' 
guilt. The entire purity of the sacrament is required 
for the education of the child, as distinct from its in- 
struction, to take effect. It is as a sacrament, not as 
a civil institution, that marriage is the relation which 
builds up human society. 
Now, to comprehend what has been done by the 
teaching and action of the Church with regard to this 
priIuary relation between man and woman, let us 
briefly sunl up what we have said. 
rrhe position of woman has been restored in four 
great points: first, as she is in he!'self a hUInan crea- 
ture. She has taken a rank by ulan's side unknown 
to the Greek, the Persian, the Roman, and is the 
co-inheritrix of all his hopes, of all the divine promises. 
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ècondly, in her great ana prilnary relation tu llUttl as 
the eOlllpanion of his life, wherein her subordination 
has been preseryed, while the impress of a glorious 
likeness, full at once of exaltation and tenderness, has 
been set upon it. rrhirdly, as the mother of the falllily, 
the creatrix of that hUllle which is almost too dear to 
luan, since it sometillles in its sweetness beguiles hilu 
of his promised heaven, a hon1e that ...\.thens in 
the greatness of bel' science, and !{Olle in the glory 
of her enlpire, did not pOSsess. And fourthly, she is 
restored as the nurse and nurtl1rer of hcr race and lllall\;, 
in that prilnary and Inost precious education which 
1l10ulds the yet ductile Jisposition, and infu
es principles 
growing with man's growth and serving for the whole 
fra.nle\\ ork of his subsequent thought and action. To 
kno\v what in these four points the teaching of the 
ClnlrLh has done, we must call up the state of things 
which existed before it Legan. N 0\\ 1 aUl convinced 
that \vhoever does so will come to the conclusion that 
in these four things the Church has re-established the 
very basis of hUlnan society; that in lllaintaining thelll 
she is lliailltaining it; that 110 dt'greo of Illaterial 
\vealth and powel" ,vould preserve it frOtH falling into 
ùecay without them, as the Itome of Augustus was 
falling. 
.L\.gain, marriage is the germ of the hUlnan society: 
the fatuily, tribe, nation, are but expansions of it in 
one line; in another, the village, the town, the city, 
the league, the enlpire, are but aggregations of it. 
It is the spring of lnan's social growth, the point at 
which individuals cotnbine to Inake the race. _'\.ccord- 
ingly a false idea of it corrupts the whole social struc- 
ture. Never was there a people great or good in 
which the marriage-bond was defective. 
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Further, the inspired records of the Ch urch declare 
that the union of man with \voman was the act of 
(iod Hilllself at the first creation of the race, not a 
work of society, or a social compact, or in any way the 
result of man's forethought. And the original institu- 
tions of all nations bear witness to this fact; the 
nlarriage-tie becomes the purer and stronger the 
further it can be traced back. It stands on the first 
page of historical nations complete and distinct. It is 
defaced and decayed only when they are perishing. 
This being so, a dissolution of the lllarriage- bond by 
hUlllan enactnlent is a rejection of the divine govern- 
ment of the world in that relation which is the basis 
of all society. It is the alteration and destruction by 
man of that which he did not create; the proclanla- 
tion specifically that he is the maker of society, whose 
law is thus made to derive its sanction from his con- 
sent, not from the will of a superior. 
On the contrary, the Church took up the original 
attributes of 11larriage, and without addition or altera- 
tion revealed the sacranlent which supported and con- 
secrated them. And by this her work, carried out 
in history amid unnulnbered difficulties, the founda- 
tion of social life in man becaille visibly a copy of the 
great master-work of God, which exalts man to union 
with God. In this ,york of Christian lllarriage the 
Creator and Redeemer were revealed together. The 
saIne \vho established it in innocence restored it after 
the long night of the Fall as part of His organislll for 
the renewal of all things. Therefore w hen a nation 
repudiates the indissolubility of 11larriage, it repudiates 
the basis of human society as given to nlan before the 
Fall, the basis of hUlnau society as restored by God 
when He becaIlle l\Ian. So far as it can it removes 
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the foundation-stone of Christia.n civilisation, and re- 
sumeS the t'rrorB a.nd iUl1110rality of the heathen as to 
the two sexes. rl'here is but one security against this; 
and it i::; found" in tIlt-A city, alllong the people, of our 
(;0<1," in whost' 
ars the voice of its legi
lator is ever 
sounding, repeating frotH age to age, ""\Vhat God has 
joined tog
ther, let not Illan put a::;under." 
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THAT on which the eyes of Christian meu were fixed 
with undeviating gaze, after the coming of the Author 
of Christianity, was His personal character. His 
revelation, with all its long-descending consequences, 
was contained in Himself. The earth could not be 
after His corning what it had been before it; and this 
simply because lIe had corne. On the eve of His 
dying on the Cross an executed criminal, the scorn 
and outcast of the human race, He declared that He 
had finished the work given Him to do. For, indeed,. 
He had lived a man upon the earth, and had set up 
before all nations that surpassing type of hun1allity by 
which, crowned with His death and completed in His 
death, He was to draw all men to Himself. Other 
lawgivers have promulgated an external law; other 
teachers disseminated a doctrine derived fronl a source 
outside of themselves. But because He was God the 
'V ord made flesh, His la wand iIis doctrine ,vere 
contained in Hitnself, His life, and I-lis death. For 


1 St. Greg. N az, Ol'at. xliii. 62. 

 Id. Ol"flt. xxxviii. I, on Christmas Da.y 380. 
VOL. I. 273 S 
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Inauy ages IIis people summed up their whole belief 
in a sym boll indicating lllerely llis N anle, IIis 
Natures, His Person, and. Ifis Office, in five words, 
J esns Christ, Son of God, Sa,
iour; and each indi- 
vidual Christian called Litnself by a Inystical title 
drawn fron1 the five letters beginning these ,yords, 
and con'Tcying the conviction that their new life aud 
being ".ere derived ffOOl ] Jim and contained in IIÏ1n. 
'Ve have under our eyes a process going on, which 
luay give us some notion how after this manner 
Christelldoln was forlued. Civilisatioll is llay by aay 
ÎInpressing upon society a certain IHodel. The daily 
pre
s is herein its great 1110ulding power, which by 
a thousand organs in Inany lands eln bodies a cer- 
tain nUln ber of principles repre
enting human life, 
it
 objects, trials, rewara
, and punishnlents in a 
particular light. li'or instance, peace and order, the 
increase of wealth, the discoveries of art and science 
applied in manifold ways to the ÎIn provement and 
refinement of life, the softening or removal of bodily 
pain, all things which concern the ease, wel1-being, 
progress of Inan in his present state, constitute a real 
standard in his nlind. lIe is educated up to the circle 
of ideas herein comprised. lIe is taught to obey 
requirelnents which he cannot afford to set aside 
without becoming a social outcast. The ideal thus 
set up is confined to no one nation or region: rather 
its eUlpire is becoming wider day by day. Representa- 
tive lnen, ministers of State, rulers even clothed with 
despotic power, inyoke a certain superior power which 
they call public opinion, and thenlselves profess the 


I The word 'IX8ús, comprehending the initial letters of 'I ?JCToíìs 
XPLCTTÒ'i Hwû 'Y'iòs 
WTf}p, anò indicating that each Christian was a fish 
drawn by Him out of the sea of this life, with a reference also to 
baptism. 
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allegiance of vassals to a world-wide empire terIllcd 
civilisatioll. 
rrhe model thus set before men has without doubt 
a certain consistency, force, and assimilative power, 
abstraction though it be, and not person. But how 
luuch more was the Christian people formed after a 
certain likeness! 'fheir religion consisted in following 
its Author: for to follow is to in1itate. 1 They had 
before theln a most definite picture, which each one 
strove to reproduce in himself. The life of Christ 
was an inexhaustible study, extending its lessons over 
the whole range of every hun1an life, froll1 ,vhich a 
likeness was to be taken off by each individual for 
himsclf. rfhe likeness ind
ed would vary infinitely 
in the degree of silnilitude; but the n10del was perfect 
for all. 
We have now to consider a particular feature in 
the character of the Author of the Christian faith, 
which had the most \vonderful influence on His dis- 
ciples, by calling forth their tenderest love in the 
ilnitation of it. Through this ilnitation of theirs, it 
has brought about a moral revolution, whose waves, 
moving on through all the eighteen centuries which 
have as yet elapsed, will roll forwards to the end with 
undiminished force, refreshing and restoring human 
society. 
1. It required no less than the Virgin Son of a 
Virgin J\Iother to create upon the earth a thing so 
new and strange as the Virginal Life. And first of 
all, Christianity itself was based upon a miracle which 
expressed the high honour belonging to that life. 
rrhe whole religion lay in His Person who, while 


1 St. AU!j. de sancta Yi1'[Jinitate, s. 27, on the words" Sequi AgnuUl 
quocullque ierit, J' quid est enim sequi nisi imitari? Tom. vi. 354 A. 
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] Ie condescended to have an earthly nlother, chose 
not to have an earthly father. The course of all the 
preceding ages had run upon the divine cOlnl11and, 
Increase and Inultiply.] Rut when thiR blessing had 
taken effect, the true ] read of the race, on If is 
appearing, brought in another order of thing
, by 
being born of a Virgin. '.rhus the hUlllan birth of 
Christ, on which the Christian mind rested with the 
tenderost love ana adoration, touched with an ineHhble 
consecration the \Tirginal I.Jife, so hallowed by I-fiIIl 
in the very spring of Ilis earthly being. lIe who was 
enshrined iu the innerillost sanctuary of Christian 
thought chose to be \Tirgin- born. Nor only 
o; but 
She 2 by whonl lie was to touch the whole hunjan 
race, yet unconscious of that matern ity to COlne, had 
chosen for herself the \Tirginal Life, although the uni- 
versal spirit and practice of the .chosen people avoideù 
and indeed abhorred such a life. She Inet th
 an- 
nouncelnent of her singular maternity by declaring to 
the angel as her intention the choice of that life in 
which no creature should share the undivided gift of 
her love to the Creator. I n the deepest heart of the 
Christian people was stored up the virginal choice of 
l\lary and the virginal conception of her Son. And 
to this we Blust add the emphatic consecration of 
spotless purity contained in IIis o,vn choice of a virginal 
] This view is set forth at lcngth by St. Greg. N 307.. in his poem on 
r i rgi u ity. 
:! St. Augu:st. de s. riryin. 4. u (ll1olIJodo fiet istnd, quolliam ,irUlIl 
non CObrtlO:5Co? Qnod profecto non dicerct, nisi Deo virginem se ante 
Vo\'isset.-]
xelllplo sanctis futnr30 virginibus, ne putaretur sl)I3o \"irg" 
es

 debui:-.
e, qui prolem etiam sine concllbitu concÏpere meruisset, 
virgillitatem Deo dica.vit, cum adhuc quid es
et conceptnra ne!':cird, 
ut in ten-eno mortali({\Ie corpore c(('le!':tis \"itæ illlitatio voto fieret HoH 
præcel'to, a.lllore deligendi, non necej:isitate serviellJi. Ita Christlls, 
nascendo de Yirgine, quæ alltequ:un 
ciret quis dp ilIa. fuerat nascitnrns 
virgo statuemt permanere, virginitatem sallctam approb3ore maluit, 
Ipmm imperare." 
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life. 1 IIis doing was, above and more t]lan all, JIis 
teaching: of greater force even than lIis words were 
lIis acts; and this act especially, being, as it were, 
the suulnlary of His life, had the most constraining, 
tbp Inost attractive power on Christia-n thought and 
feeling. Every word that He uttered was to be dili- 
gently gathered up and pondered on by His people, 
and wrought into their life in all succeeding age
. 
How much 1110re then should this act of virginal 
purity, extending over all His life, be the seed of 
countless similar acts in His people? On this triple . 
fact, accordingly, of 
Iary's virginal choice,' of her 
Son's virginal conception, and of His own virginal life, 
rested the honour which was to belong to the Virginal 
Estate among the Christian people for ever. 
It waR entirely a new honour. To haye children, 
to have many children, to be renowned for the multi- 
tude issuing from them, was the honour which had 
hitherto been coveted by man. And especially among 
the chosen race was this feeling strong; for there to 
be unmarried, not to carryon the house of Israel, to 
exclude oneself fronl the possible parentage of " Him 
that was to come," was a reproach. When 
Iflry 
(C raised the standard of Virginity," 2 it was a new 
ensign, which the Father of the age to come was 
IIimself to bear aloft, as the oriflalnme denoting the 


] "Gaudium virginum Christi de Christo, in Christo, cum Christo, 
post Christum, per Christum, propter Christum. Gaudia propria vir- 
ginum Christi, non sunt eadem non virginum, quamvis Chri
ti. Nam 
sunt aliis alia, sed nullis talia. He in hæc, sequimini Agnum, quia et 
Agni caro utique virgo. Hoc enim in se retinuit auctus, quod matri 
non abstnlit conceptus et natu!;. l\Ier1to eurn sequimilli virginitate 
corùis et carni:;:, quocunque if'rit. Quid est enim 8equi nisi imitari?" 
Id. fl. 27. 
2 St. Amurose, d Institutione ri1'ginis, 35. "Egregia igitur :\Taria, 
quæ Rignum sacræ virginitatis extulit, et intemeratæ integritatis piurn 
Christo vexillum erexit. " 
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pre5ence of Iris o\vn 
acred Person. A.round }[ill1 in 
the long battle which lIe wouIù inaugurate, Uis body- 
guard was to rally for ever. 
But when froln the people of Israel we cast OUf 
eyes 011 the civilise(l nations surrounding the !\Iediter- 
ranean, and first and chi
f upon the IIellenic and the 
L1.tin races, nothing can be imagined which was in 
greater anta.gonism to their practice and their habits 
of luinù than the virtue which lies at the root of the 
\Tirginal Life. l 'rhe tide of hu man sensuality had 
far over-flooded the confining banks of nlarriage: it 
was like an inundation sweeping down on the race of 
Inankinù, spurning all restloaint., and revelling in grati- 
fication of itself to the degree of wasting away the 
very springs of life. rfhe Inost civilisecl, as we have 
seen, ,vere in this respect the nlost COfru pted. In 
(}reece and L{olne the annual increase of the population 
ùid not supply the vacancies produced by death, at a 
time when moral purity was almost unknown. Idola- 
trous worship was in almost every case linked with 
degrading and unblushing sensuality: nay, sensuality 
itself becalue not Inerely an irnitation of the recorded 
life of these false gods, but an act of worship to 
thenl. 
At such a tinIe, in the n1Ìdst of such races of men, 
acting upon populations enervated by centuries of re- 
fined effeminacy or savage passion, appears the wonder 
we are noting. "lie is born of a Virgin, and becomes 
the Legislator of Virginity." 2 
IIow did this legislation, which wa
 to plant its 


1 In the Vestal Virgins at Rome. in certain Greek prie
tt>ssl's, in 
vraises of Virginity scattered hpre and there among the pott
, we see 
the trace!:! of a higher feeling. and of a tradition cunnecting unsullied 
purity of life with the service of God. 
2 St. Greg. N az. Orat. xliii. 62, tom. i. p. 816 n. 
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law in the innerlnost freedom of tbe hun1an ,vill, take 
effect? After this manner. 
All Christian thought and feeling were concentrated 
upon IIis Person. IIis coming was an era which 111ade 
all things new. All motives of action started from a 
new basis in Him, and tended to a new result. But 
lIe Himself was not only the Virgin Son of the Virgin 
::\Iother. :ßlore than that; His virginal birth belonged 
to His office of Saviour. It was His mode of assum- 
ing the nature which He saved, by taking it without 
its sin. It was by human generation that the sin had 
descended fron1 father to son: it was by a virginal 
birth that deliverance frotn it should COllie to ll1an. 
rfhus it was from the Annunciation itself, the starting- 
point of our Lord's hunlan history, that an indescrib- 
able glory was shed on the virginal life of Her who 
bore Him. But when to this was added the whole 
course of His own life on earth, the example which 
He gave in this, and which was imitable,1 we see 
at once how Christians from the beginning dis- 
cerned a special likeness to our Lord and to His 

rother in the virginal life. This special likeness 
was the source of their veneration towards it: this, 
and nothing else, the spring of their own free choice 
of it. 
It will be ,veIl to collect together in a few words 
the view which all the ancient writers of the Church 
give us as to the Virginal Life; a view not em braced 
by one and rejected by others, but universally diffused 


I "Christns pro nobis pas
us est, relintl uens llobis exemplum, ut 
sequamur vestigia ejus. Rune in eo quisque sequitur, in quo imit
tur : 
non in quantum ille ]'ilius Dei est unus, per quem facta sunt omnia; 
sed in ql1anÞml Filius h()mini
, quæ oportebat, in se præbuit imitanda : 
et multa in illo ad imitandum omnibus proponuntur, virginitas autem 
carnis non omnibus." St. .Aug. tom. vi. 354 B. 
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aillong thel11 with a perfect harmony of principle
 and 
even identity of expression. l 
First of all, and as the root of aU, they see in it a 
special ÏInitation of Christ. And here a luartyr in 
the last of the ten persecutions, ::;t. 
[ethoùius, nlay 
stand sitnply as a Illouthpiece for the twelve genera- 
tions of nlen from the Ascension to 8t. Augustine. 
"It may Le asked," says he, "why, whell Ilutny 
prophets and just lllen have taught and done so much 
that ,vas admirable, did no one either praise or choose 
virginity? It seouls that this lHode of life was re- 
served to be sanctioned by the Lord alone, since by 
IIis tu1vent alone lTe taught nlen to pass unto God. 
For it ,vas fitting that One who was Arch-priest, .A.rch- 
prophet, and l.ord of ..A.ngels, should also be calleJ 
Arch-virgin. In the ancient times Ulan was not yet 
perfect, and therefore had not strength to receive the 
perfect thing, Virginity. Though he had by ùirth 
the inlage of God, he still needed to recover God's 
reselnblance. And this the 'V ord was sent down into 
the world to acconlplish, and first took upon llinl the 
fornl of Ulan, punctured as it had been all over by 
l11ultitudinolls sin, in orùer that we for whonl He bore 
it might be enabled again to take the divine form. 
l\.nd how can a perfect resenl blance to God Le attained? 


I Virginity is viewed 
pecially as an imitat!on of Christ by 

t. Clement of Rome, .J::p. i. ad riryincs, s. 6. 
Rt. Ignatius of Antioch, f;p. mi. Polyc. 5. 
Ht. Cyprian, de Httbitu l'ir[Jiruwz, c. 4. 
Rt. "'\Iethodius, Con-z:irimn d(('em rir[Jillunt, i. 4,5. 
St. Athanasius, Letter to Constantius, 33; d Incarnat.imv 
Verûi, 51. 
St. Gregory of Nazianzus, in his poem on r'îr!Jinity, I89-21,f, 
592-606, 5 2 7-5 6 4, and (),'ations 38 and 43. 
St. Ambwbe, de InRtitutionf Vir[Jini
, ch. 17 and 5 ; and de rir- 
yini'Jll
, lib. ii. c. 2, and lib. i. c. 3. 
St. Jerome, ccmtr(t Jol.'Ín. i. 19; Ep. ad. Ellstocltillm, IS and 21. 
St. Augustine, d{ s(wcitt rZl'ginilllfe, 27-3 0 , 35, 37, 3 8 . 
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Only like ski1ful portrait-painters by drawing on the 
easels of our own minds the very lineaments of His 
human life, pursuing as disciples the path which 
He opened. It ,vas precisely that we might bave 
before our eyes as drawn upon a tablet a divine 
ensample of life, in ,vhich ,ve Inight imitate the 
Artist, that He chose, being God, to put on human 
flesh. For He did not say one thing and do another, 
nor give an ideal standard of excellence without 
teaching it as imitable, but at once taught and did 
wbat was useful and beautifu1. Wbat then did the 
Lord, the Light, and the Truth, when He came 
down into the world, actuaBy carry out? He main- 
tained His flesh in incorruptible virginity, in order 
that, if we would be like Him, we should honour tbat 
life." 1 
It is but drawing out this principal feature of 
inlitation when ,ve go on to say that they considered 
the Virginal Life to be a dedication of the whole 
creature to tbe Creator; and again, a continual sacri- 
fice offered to Him of that which is most precious in 
nlan; and again, the soul's espousal of the heavenly 
Bridegroom; or again, as compassing and invol vin g 
the whole range of sanctity. Or again, they looked 
upon it as an anticipation of the angelic life, and that 
the more wonderful, because maintained amid a con- 
flict to w bich that life is not exposed; or again, as the 
cutting-off of all human cares and anxieties, and so 
possessing a simple se1f-sufficiency resting upon God. 
It is a new fornl of expressing all the above, but a 
very striking one, when St. Chrysostom says that se1f- 
denial, or to use his own word, the crucified life, is at 


I St. )Iethodius, 1::Jymposi'll:m dCCCIIL rirginum" i. 4, 5. Ga.llandi, iii. 
677, 678. 
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once the root and the fruit of 'TiL'ginity.l 'Ve Inust 
add two points to complete tho picture. This life is 
not a com mand, but a choice, and so the nlore dear 
and precious to IIim for whose sake it is chosen; 2 and 
the value of it lies in its being consciously chosen, 
and chosen irrevocably; 3 and la
tly, it is not the 
nlCi'e, result of hnnlan election, but at once nian's 
freest choice and a special divine gift. 
What has been here sunln1ed up in a few words 
Inight be illustrated at endless length froln the writings 
of the first five centuries. Two contenlporaries of the 
Apostles express it very strongly when they say, St. 
Ignatius of Antioch, tbat virginal purity is maintained 
"in honour of thp Lord's tlesh," 4 and St. Clement of 
Home, that our Lord " put on the body in which lIe 
bore the contlict of the world froln a holy Virgin, by 
which we may understand the majesty and glory of 
virginity." 5 


1 
"or the above citations, see 
St. ChrY8ostom, 7rfpl 7rapthJllaf, 68, tom. i. 32]. 
St. ..Au
l1Rtine, de s, Vir!linitflte, 30. "Tolhte hû:,ti3..::i qui:5que 
suas et introite in atria Domini." 
St. .Athana
. (ul Uonsttlntium, fl. 33. Tà.f ')'OÛJI Taúrrwlxoúðaf T
JI 
åpfT7]JI Jlú,..uþaf TOÛ XpLðTOÛ Ka"XâJl fLWOf 1] KaOo"XLKT} , EKK"X'1]ðla. 
TaúTaf Óf "EÀ\'1]VH ÒPWJlTff Wf JlaòJI o(Jðaf TOÛ .A 6')'0 v Oall}.LátovlTt. 
St. Clemens Rom. E'p. i. de Vir!linitatc, 3. "Quicul1Ilue enim 
profitt:tur coram ])omino se servaturllm castitatem, debet 
cingi omni virtute sancta Dei," &c. Gallandi, tom. i. iv. 
St. ChrYRost. ut sup. 79, 80. }.LâÀÀoJl Óf Kal þita Kal Kap7rÒf 7rapOfJllaf 
Ó fðTaVpw}.LlJlOf ßlOf fðTLJI. 
St. .Ambrose, exhort. rïrginit.31. "Nullis in hoc sæculo curarllm 
al1fractiblls rcflectitur." 
2 St. Chry
ost. ut sup. 41. 7rcpl TOÚTOV cþaJlfpW'; Ò XptðTÒf óLfTá
aTo, 
KW"XÚWJI df l7rtTá')'}.LaTOf åJla')'KT}JI IÀOÚJI 7Ò 7rpâî'}.La. ..And St. Aug. ut 
supra., 30. 
3 St. Aug. de sancta Vir!linitate, B. I I. "Nec nos hoc in virginibus 
prædicamus quod virgines sunt, sed quod LJeo dicatæ pia continentia 
virgines." And s. 42. 
4 St. l
nat. Ep. wl Pulyr. 5. fr Ttf ÓÚJlaTat fJl å')'Jldll- P.lJlfLV, df Tt}.L
JI 
T7}f ðapKòf TOÛ Kl'ploll, iJl åKaVX'1]lTlll- }.LfJlfTW' làv KavXÝ}ð'1]TaL, å7rw"XfTo. 
:s 
t. Clem. Rom. Ep. i. de VÚ'!Iinit. 6. "Utt'rus virginitatis sanctæ 
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This tradition springs without a break from our 
Lord through St. Paul and St. John, and difliu;es 
itself into all lands and all times without an exception. 
And what the Christian writers teach, the Christian 
people executes. 

-'or if this were but a matter of sentiment, a 
lllerely theoretical preference of an ideal condition, if 
it were but a Platonic Eutopia, or piece of Aristo- 
telian reasoning, how little would it have counted! 
As I have already remarked with regard to the Chris- 
tian doctrine of marriage, so I may repeat with regard 
to this doctrine likewise, that the world would have 
been as slightly affecte
 by such words, had they been 
unaccompanied by deeds, as it actually" was by the 
sects of Grecian philosophy . Now in this new people 
that had sprung up fronl east to west and from 
north to south, that was found in all the cities of 
the Roman dominion, there was likewise, from the 
date of our Lord's Ascension on wards, found to be a 
certain portion which cultivated this new and unheard- 
of life. In the sex that had known no other duties 

han those of the mother, had possessed no other hold 
on man than the charm belonging to the union 
of the sexes, there appeared suddenly young maidens 
who disregarded the joys of marriage, and the con- 
dition which up to that tilne had seemed to be the 
only hope of woman's life. rrhen first the young and 
beautiful were found to disdain what had hitherto 
been the prize of youth and beaut).,.. And whereas 
among men the unmarried state of adults had only 
been a mark of presumed profligacy, there were now 


gestavit Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum filium Dei, et corpus 
quod gestavit Dominus noster et in eo agonem in hoc mnndo fecit, 
ex virgine sancta induit. Hinc ergo intellige majestatem et gloriam 
drginitatis." Gallandi, tom. i. vi. 
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seell tho:-;e who renounced for ever the bond of 
Inarriage, and with it the engagelnents, the ambition, 
and the success of the world, in order to give theln- 
Helves to a life either of conternplative piety or of 
actiy
 charity, the one and the other previously un- 
knowlJ. During the ten generations of intern1Ïttent 
persecution which marked th
 first planting and youth 
of t1H
 Church, such a resolve could only b
 practised 
by llHlll anù WOlll3.n in the secrecy of private life. 
'fhere could not be public and avowed associations of 
those who sought to carry out a comnlon pnrpose by 
mutual assistance. The virgin renlained with a secret 
dedication in her father's honse, and the youth, nlost 
generally giving himself to the special service of the 
sanctuary, ùià the like. nnt fronl the beginning 
both these classes existeù. In the middle of the 
third century, after one of the longest periods of tran- 
quillity \vhich occur in these three hundred years, aHù 
w hen peace and security had produced a considerable 
relaxation of Christian spirit, St. Cyprian add resses 
this class alnong \V01l1en: "'V e are no\v," says he, 
"
pea.king to virgins, for whom our solicitude must 
be greater in the proportion that their glory is more 
exalted. 'rhey are the flower of the Church's growth; 
thp grace of the Hpirit has in thell1 its beauty anò 
delicacy; they are our pride and bloom. In them 
prais
 anf] honour have their perfect and uncorrupt 
work; they are God's image reflecting the Lord's 
sanctity; th
 rnore illustrious portion of Christ's flock. 
In thern exults, in thern heauteously flowers th
 
glorious fecundity of our mother the Church, and the 
Blore 'Tirginity adds to its nUlnber, the more that 
mother's joy increases." 1 A hundred years later St. 
. 
1 St. Cyprian, de Ilabitu V iryinum, 4. 
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Athanasius, addressing the Emperor Constantius, said: 
"rrhe Son of God, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
after becon1Îng man for us, and annulling death, and 
freeing our race fronl the bondage of corruption, in 
addition to all His other gifts bestowed on us this, 
to have upon earth the irnage of angelic sanctity, the 
Virginal Life. At least, those who possess this virtue, 
the Catholic Church is wont to call the Brides 1 of 
Christ. When the heathens round us behold these, 
they look up to them with adlniration as a shrine of 
the Wora. For, in real truth, nowhere is this sacred 
and heavenly profession carried out save anlong us 
Christians alone. And this is above aU a very great 
proof that real and genuine piety exists among us 
only." 2 Fifty years later St. Augustine tens us: 
" Undoubtedly the chief lesson and example of virginal 
purity must be contemplated in Christ Himself." And 
then appealing, as it were, to that Saviour to bestow 
on thenl the gift of humiJity, whose deep foundation 
was the more needed because of the height of the 
building to be raised upon it, he cries: "Look upon 
these troops of virgins, of holy youths and maidens. 
In 1."hy Church this race was brought up: for 'fhee 
burst forth its vigorous bloom from the mother's 
breast: there it lisped its first accents into Thy 
nan1e, Thy name which it drank in as the 111ilk of 
its infancy. No one of these can say, 'I who was 
first a blasphemer, a persecutor, an evil doer, who 
obtained mercy because of 111Y sin through ignorance, 
in unbelief.' For behold they have vowed what 


1 I am aware of the abuse of the (J"vvdcraKToL, and of what may be 
said upon it; but neither those who fail to keep such a life of perfec- 
tion as is indicated hy St. AthanasiuR, nor those who falselv imitate 
it, llo awa.y with the merit of such as are true to it. 
 
2 St. Athanas. ad Constctntiwn, s. 33. 
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Thou didst not even cOIlnnand, but what Thou diùst 
only propo!::;p as the prize of a "Tilling violence, 
saying, ' Let him that can receive, receive.' These 
reached their prize, and for the kingdom of heaven 

hut thernselves off froll1 lllarriage, not through dread 
of Thy threats, but through love of Thy promises." 1 
Now these great writers here give what may bp 
termed simply the logical ground and basis of a great 
historical fact, beginning with our Lord's Ascension, 
and repeated through eighteen centuries in every 
clinlate under every condition of society. Let us 
weigh well the gravity of this fact: its incoll1pati- 
bility with any Juerely natural principles of human 
society, its perpetual recurrencp and continuity. It 
is not the result of race, for the most different races, 
sterile before, produce it as soon as they become 
Christian; not of clilllste, for it flo\vers alike in 
scorching Egypt and the frozen north; not of national 
telnperanlent, for the speculative East and the prac- 
tical "rest give it forth in equal abundance; not of 
riches, for poverty is usually its acconlpanying mark; 
not of poverty, for multitudes of the rich em brace it; 
not of learning, for the simple unlearned form the 
great nlass of its professors; not of ignorance, for 
among them the Church has ever had its reserves of 
wisdom, learning, and all hUlllan accomplishments, 
frolll which havf' gone forth the nlaintainers, restorers, 
a.nd prOtlloters of all learninp-; not of a barbarous 
or incipient state of society, for like a flower arnid 
ruins it forces its \vay to the surface through the 
ruiùùle ages of struggle and \\Tarfare, while it blooms 
no less in the Sybaritic atnlosphere of in1perial l{olnc, 
and anlong the softef\t conveniences of moòern life. 
I Ih 
fl1lctfl Viryz,litfltc, 35-37. 
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For such a production, so difficult, so unearthly, so 
precarious, yet so constant, there is but one mother 
soil, the Church's bosorn. And the never-dying root 
of this flower of all Christian ages and climates is 
imitation of the 'Yirginal Son of the Virginal 
Iother, 
an in1Ïtation which can only be fully carried out by 
itself. 
For \vith one mouth all the ancient Christian writers 
proclaim the Virginal Life to be the condition of all 
perfect following of our Lord. This truth both 1ies 
in the nature of things, and is deduced directly from 
the words of Scripture. Thus the Apostle 1 bids the 
chief teacher to whom he is writing to labour and 
endure as a good soldier of his Lord, adding imme- 
diately that no one in military service entangles him- 
self in secular business, in order that he may please 
the comlnander to whom he has engaged himself. But 
the most usual image of Christian life represents it as 
a warfare. And the most complete as weB as the 
1110st inextricable entanglement in secular business is 
that which results from marriage and its attendant 
c
res. It is emphatically the dividing of the heart. 
The thorns which choke the seed in the parable are 
the cares of this life and the deceitfulness of riches. 
But the very portion of married life are these cares. 
Its work lies amid anxieties for this very deceitful- 
ness. On the other hand, the price to be paid for 
deliverance from these secular cares was a high one, 
no . less than the renunciation of all for which n1all 
naturally lives-wife, children, wealth, prosperity, the 
prizes and the human loveliness of life; in one word, 
that word of lllightiest power over ulan's heart, of 
fascination an but irresistible, the world. And for 


1 2 Tim. ii. 3, 4. 
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w bat? To Inake the absol ute surrender of body as 
well as soul to the unseen love of a spiritual object. 
'rhe youth and the Inaiden \vho maùe this choice 
rested from that tilue, and entirely, on the soul's 
secret espousal ,,'ith God. 'rhe world as a tie, as an 
cnthrahllent., as a heart-dividing power, was taken 
away, and for it the Lord of the ,vorld in His naked 
Inajesty, ITis suprelne loveliness, ,vas substituted. It 
was a choice which before it was Inade was perhaps 
inconceivable to hurnan flesh and blood, to the weak- 
ness of the heart, its craving for llllluan sYll1pathy and 
yearning for human a1fection. rro the heart still 
fil1ed with these objects it relllains inconceivable, an 
unsolved secret ever misinterpreted, as the love of a 
heavenly vision which entrances the eye beholding 
it appears gazing on vacuity or nladness to the eye 
which sees it not. But it \vas a choice created by 
the greatest of all \vonders, the Incarnation: it ,vas 
t he answer of man's heart to God becoming ::\Ian; 
the answer of hUlnan love to the excess of divine 
love, an earthly copy of creation's l\lasterpiece. In 
that very world which had been for ages a prey 
to all sensual indulgence, alllong races the rnost 
enervated slaves of pleasure, it becrnne a fact of no 
infrequent occurrence. A great rnultitude of both 
sexes renounced that which no Christian precept 
called upon then1 to renonnce, the state of nutrriage, 
and w'ith it all the n1erely human and natural interests 
of life, in orller to follow their l
edeemer and IIis 

r other in that virginal purity which they had intro- 
duced. l-lis exalnple and hers, I-lis as the 
Iaker 
and Spouse of Virgins, hers as their Queen, the plant 
which had brought forth the \Tirginal Flower, shone 
before .the two sexes, allJ produced then, and have 


.! t") --i : 
. ""'. J.,- 


. :.":: .... .: 


. . l: 
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produced since, unnumbered imitators. " To Met> ND,- 
is to imitate;" and to them is reserved the singu a 
privilege "of following their Lord whithersoever He 
goes." 1 In this passage of the Apocalypse, St. 
Ietho- 
di us 2 sees a proof of the great rank and estimation 
which the virginal life possesses, and of its being 
a new thing upon the earth. The whole assembly of 
the redeemed, be says, was a Inultitude which no man 
could nunlber. But arIlongst them was a certain 
determinate nunl ber of the highest dignity and with- 
out spot, the first-fruits of the earth, those twelve 
tirnes twelve thousand, the number which indicates 
created perfection. And they sang a new song before 
the throne, our Lord appearing as the Leader of the 
choir. The rest, 
ays St. Augustine,3 Inay follow 
their Lord in the seven beatitudes: here the married 
nlay at least pursue His traces, walking in the same 
path, though they set not their feet perfectly in His 
very steps. The rest of that Inultitude may follow 
Him everywhere, except ,vhen He walks in the 
beauty of Virginity; but these follow Ilim even 

hen. rfhey sing a song in His praise, which tLe 
rest may hear, whereas they alone can utter. rrhus, 
as He is the fountain of prophecy, and the giver of 
pastoral mission, He is the leader of the Virginal 
Band; the Chief Prophet and Chief Shepherd is 
Chief Virgin. 

uch a belief and such alone is competent to pro- 
duce the fact to which history bears witne8s. As 
soon as our Lord had preceded, and drawn in His 
life the perfect linean1ents of virginity, a crowd of 


J Apocalyp!sc, xiv. 4. 
:3 St. :l\IetholÌ. Coni'. dce. ri1'g. j, 5. Ga]]andi, iii, 678. 
3 St. Aug. de s. V Ù'g. 28. 
VOL. 1. T 
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souls betrothed and espoused to IIilll arise all over 
the earth. It is not a telnporary or partial pheno- 
lUenOl1, not one to be accounted for by any natural 
cause. ]Jut wherever in tilHe or space the wave of 
the Christian people spreads itself, in periods of 
persecution or of tranquillity, of decaying or advanc- 
ing civilisation, of barbarous violence or the quict 
peacf-' of social wealth and btrpngth, here a portion 
of this people is found on whom the exanlple of its 
Lord and Iris 
Iotber acts as a nlagnet, drawing thenl 
to itself, 
evering thenl fro III the world, giving them 
supernatural instead of natural aims, heavenly instead 
of earthly affections. Before our Lord's Incarnation 1 
no race on earth, whatever its natural gifts, had 
produced such a pheuolnenon. After it even the 
,veake
t of .L\.
iatic races can exhibit thes
 choosers of 
a sfilf-ùenying life, these affianced lovers of an unseen 
beauty; and the strongest offspring of the North, 
the tHen whose ,yills have gained kingdoms, and 
founded the freest and nlost self-relying polit.ies, have 
bent no small portion of their sinew, and rendered up 
the very flower of their beauty to this humble fo11o\\"- 
ing of a Crucified Love. So, too, did Norman nobles, 
the stoutest of the earth, and Annan1Ìte youths the 
,veakest, heirs of l
oulan greatness, the long-de- 
scended line of Scipio, \V hose po
sessions were provinces, 
1 'fhis does not e>.clude such rare t)lJes of our Lord amid the J ewi1Sh 
l)rophets as Elias, Daniel, J ert-'miah, and others. 1 illla
,'-ine that the 
prt-'ce}Jt!; of the Essenes were derived frolll a study of the lives of these 
prophets by a surt of anticipa.tion of Christian feeling. At any rate, 
they did not continue, nl)r propa.gate thelll1Sclvp.
. Upon the Orienta.l 
Virgin and Child, and certain Buddhist institutionH, we relJl1Îre further 
inforll1ation, as tu tlw time of their ari::5in
, and as to what the institu- 
tions in practice really a.re. There is every reason to believe that the 
Christian rdigion was once widely !:'pread ill these l'egion
. I know 
not whether it can be proved, but certainly it may be surmised, un- 
le!'s contradictory proof be allegpd, tha.t these ap}JearilnCes were pO::5tl'rior 
to our Lord's advcnt. 
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whose halls were crowded with busts of cOllsular 
ancestors, and the daughters of Syrian mothers, who 
wept "in amorous ditties all a sum mer day" for 
"rl'hammuz yearly wounded." The chancellors and 
ministers of wise and politic kings, who each in their 
day thought to make the Church their vassal, and the 
slaves of Roman matrons, who made a pastilne of 
human suffering; all these, and every variety of earthly 
race and station, will be found hereafter in that 
rllystical number of twelve times twelve thousand, \vho 
represent these special attendants, because they have 
been special imitators of a God made l\fan. 
II. vVe have seen how the natural propagation of 
the race was put under the guard and shado\y of the 
Incarnation in the original marriage which was its 
inlage, for the words of Adam describing his union 
with his wife-" This now is bone from my bones, and 
flesh from my flesh; she shall be called ,voman, be- 
cause she has been takell from man. For this cause 
a Inan shall leave his father and his mother, and shall 
cleave to his váfe, and they shall be two in one flesh" 
--are iuterpreted by St. Paull to indicate a great 
mystery, that is, the whole work of the Incarnation, 
and the union of Christ with His Uhurch. By this 
interpretation of the Apostle the following principles 
are laiù down. 
The Incarnation is a remaking of the very saUle 
A.darn, or human nature, spoilt at the Fall, the flesh 
assumed being that identical flesh which the Creatur 
moulded frOIl1 the clay, and animated with His breath. 
rfhe ecstasy of Christ in His passion is the truth of 
which Adam's ecstasy whell Eve was formed is the 
shadow. 


I .Epht:
. V. 25-3 2 . 
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'fhe forlnation of the Church from the siùe of Christ 
sleeping on the Cross is the truth of which Eve's for- 
Illation fronl Adam sleeping is the shadow. 
The spiritual generation of Christ's IUCtHLers frOtH 
t he Church is the truth of which Aùaln's worùs to 

ve 
represent the shadow. 
The Illan who shall leave his father and his Jllother 
and be joined to the wife is Christ. 
The HHLnner of the joining is t.hat virginal espousal 
by which the soul is first Inade the bride of Christ, 
and then bears to Jlilll other souls as the fruit of that 
cspousaL 

;\.nd lastly, in the spiritual generation \Tirginity 
corresponds to lnarriage in the natural. It. is as 
much the means of propagating th
 spiritual race as 
Iuarriage is of propagating the natura1. 1 
'fhus, on the one hand, lnarriage was consecrated 
j frolH the very first as being ull inlage of the Incarna- 
, tion. But, on the other hand, the Incarnation itself 
,vas to be achieved by \Tirginity. AlId so this W:1S a 
special iluitation of our Lord's life and of J IiH 
Iothf'r'H. 
.L\nd fnrther, in accordance with its origin, and with 
this ilnitation, a special work is assigut.a to it, thp 
propagation of the supernatural life anù of its peculiar 
works. \Tirginity, with tile' virtue of continence, bub- 
ordinate to it, is found to be the condition of the 
Church's fecundity. The prophecy of thè Uosppl 
times is, Cc The Virgin shall concpive aUll lJear a Son," 
which is true first in OUf Lord's Person, and then ill 
ITis ulv
tical Bodv. 
01 0/ 
Let us proceed here, as before, to interrogate the 


) Thp principles of interpretatioll here laid down may be found in 
Ht. 1\[et1Hl(lÏus, Cutu'il'iuIIL du'ull lll'!Jinum, 'l'/utlÙl, K Uallandi tOIlJ. 
iii. 688, 689. 
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witness of history, and to see whether it accords with 
the dogmatic basis just laid down. 
For the virginal life is beautiful and admirable 
in itself, whether we consider it as a peculiar imita- 
tion of our Lord and Itis l\Iother, or as a dedication 
of the whole creature to God, or as a continual sacri- 
fice offered to Him, or as an espousal of the heavenly 
Bridegroom, or as an anticipation of the angelic life, 
and that in a body beset by earthly desires, or not as 
a command, but as the freest of free choices. -.Nlore- 
over, it seems to be likewise the almost necessary pre- 
lin1Înary condition of other things which are counsels 
rather than cOInmands, things not enjoined on the whole 
Inultitude, but reserved for the most devoted and 
loving. \Vithout it how can either the possession of 
worldly goods be disregarded, or voluntary obedience 
of the will practised? The portion of marriage, 
as I have already said, is worldly cares, the pursuit 
of riches, the conflict for the material prizes of life. 
rrhe very best of men, so involved, become in spite 
of thelnselves slaves of the outward world, unwilling 
t.nd murmuring slaves it may be, but still slaves. 
rrhe spring of their actions is their advancement in 
temporal goods, a nlotive coloured by them with the 
love of wife and childrén, but which is in itself a 
proscription of all liberty and independence. Poverty 
of spirit and desire of prosperity are the negations of 
each other. The falnily life becomes a sort of closed 
and sacred circle, within which the strongest affections 
of the human lllind are nurtured and developed, for 
which nlen and \vomen live, while all else is exterior 
to theIn, and almost indifferent, except as an object to 
be gained and used for the former)s sake. 
Over and against such a life the Virginal Estate, 
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looking- to GoJ alone, and content \vith Jlim for its 
portion, 
tands in the strongest contra
t. If it be 
not itself a perfect self-sacrifice, it is at least alone 
compatible with it. If it be not itself an exercise of 
the highest freedonl of the will, of the JllOst complete 
independence of external things, it alone makes its 
possessor capable of 
l1ch freedo111 and independence. 
If it be not itself the cou1pletcst form of voluntary 
obedience, it alone nlakes such an obedience possible. 
All great works undertaken for the supernatural life 
and itp propagation in the ,vorId, such as the govern- 
Jl1ent of souls, the conversion of tbe heathen, the re- 
furlnation of great evils, demand th
 sacrifice to then1 
of tbe entire Inan, and often of life itself. rrhey arc 
therefore incolupatible with the donlestic life, which 
has its re
erves jealously l1laintained; \vhich ,viII give 
to duty a certain portion of the 111an, of his titne, his 
labour, and his health; but keeps back another portion 
as belonging to others, the nearest and dearest to J1ÍnJ. 
FrolH the certain operation of these principles, rather 
than frotH any outwarJly-irnposed law, arose the e
hi- 
bit ion of the Y"irginal Life in two great institutions 
which rnn through the whole history of Christianity, 
the secular Clergy, and the lleligious Orders of rnen 
and wornen. 
I 'rhe creation of the Clergy must he considered a 
work of the IIoly 
pirit in the Church. It was not. 
formed by hUJnan policy: it did not spring from 
secular motives, nor lean upon tClnporal support. On 
the contrary, it was the prolongation of the Good 
Shepherd's office, \vhose characteristic it was to give 
Jli
 life for I--lis sheep. Accordingly the devotion of 
the whole Inan to this ono work, the pastoral charge, 
,vas its first necessity. To evangelise the ,vorld was 
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the work; an<l it could only be attained by complete 
sinlplicity of pnrpose, by absolute surrender of the 
whole nlan. No half-service, no mixture of secular 
motives and worldly success, was allowable here. But 
such a mixture was infallibly introduced by the married 
state. The moment a man had a wife and children, 
it became his duty to support these, since not to pro- 
vide for one's own household is to be worse than an 
infidel. But to provide for one's household, and to 
give one's life for the sheep, are duties which clash. 
They cannot proceed together, for they interfere with 
each other. The bond of marriage accordingly would 
have made the clerical office a profession, that is, a 
mode of gaining a secular livelihood, which is foreign 
to its nature. Its nature is to carryon the office of 
Christ the great Shepherd. Thus by an internal 
necessity from the beginning a deliverance from the 
bond of marriage was sought after. But this could 
only be gradual. vVhen the Apostles were chosen, 
the institution of Virginity did not exist in the ,,'odd. 
It had to grow up out of the example of our Lord 
and of His l\fother. Wbat could be done was done. 
First, to be the husband of but Olle wife 1 was given 
as the rule for the pastoral office, because the Christian 
society afforded among its converts exan1ples of those 
who had never divorced their wives, or who, becolning 
widowers, had never married again. Presently we 
find the rule prescribed, continence in the Inarried life 
itself to the clergy. As time went on, and Christian 
principles had taken root and borne fruit, the choice 
became restricted to the unmarried, or at least widower; 
and finally, long before the cessation of the great 


1 I Tim. iii. 2. ôEÎ ròp È1r!t1K07rOP ETpaL /-./.Lâs 'YvpaLKÒs ð.pôpa'- and 
Tit. i. 6. 
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persecutions in the first three centuries, a profession 
of virginal or continent life is fonnd established a
 the 
rule Rlnong the clergy. Now the 1110re it is examined, 
the clearer \vill be the conviction that this profession 
nw.rks the linfll bptweell the silnply 1111lnan life of 
natural affections, a life pern1Ïtted alnong Christians, a 
life sanctioned, the life ever of the vast nlajority, and 
that higher life, the voluntary choice of the fe\v, which 
rests situply on superhun1an affections, snpport
, and 
1"pwards; which at once and for ever sacrifices all 
thought and ailn of temporal prosperity, and takes for 
it
 port.ion God alone. 110\\ could thp clergy-tho 
very Ineaning of whose natne signified God's lot- 
choose any other portion than this? l\nd while the 
Church was still considered by the l{olnan .Empire as 
its great. find deadly enemy; \vhile the ell1pire was 
F\tiU doing its ubnost to destroy that enelny, this 
choice \\Tas made hy thp clergy. It grew np every- 
whpre a
 an instinct of thp 
piritual nature, an a
pira- 
tion of the Christian heart; anù so it caIne to be 
con
idered as n conòition for thos{\ who were to gnideo 
anel govern the Christian flock, anù Lear the brunt of 
the world's enmity again
t it. This profession of 
virginity or continence, ther{\fore, which ha<1 had no 
exÍstenre before our Lord's cOIning, \vhich \va
 abhor- 
rent frolH ,T pwi
h nature, ând seeoB1P<1 to the wholo 
Gent ile ,varld, \vhile still in its unbelief, a renunciation 
of man's t:u;;k to RlllJdue t hp earth unto his use and to 
Inultiply his race, became a reality, an institution, a 
power all over the earth. Nay, more; it seemerl the 
sppcial consecration of tho
e who were to carryon 
their Lorù's work; the C'ont1ition and the token of 
their victory over the world, and of their snccess in 
J [is work; the condition of their independence, endur- 
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ance, courage, and self-sacrifice; the token of their 
worthiness to lead others, and to be thf' example of 
those Wh01Il they should govern. So it must always 
be; for the principles here involved are independent 
of time, and lie in the nature of things. rrhose only 
can pfficiently resist the world who care not for its 
frown, and do not solicit its rewards. And all spiritual 
government implies sacrifice; when severed from sacri- 
fice, it is false to its Original, and so bereft of His 
power. Those who represent Him in His work of 
governing souls must folIow Him; and "to follow is 
to irnitate;" and it is precisely this imitation which 
nlarks the limit betwecn the worldly and the unworldly, 
the natural and the supernatural. 
'Vhen we pass from theory to fact, it is not with- 
out an effort that any mind can rise to the force of 
this phenomenon. In age after age through eighteen 
hundred years in all countries a certain portion of 
the Inl1nan race is found to make the voluntary 
sacrifice of the heart's strongest affections to the 
service of God. 1 In all that innulnerable multitude 
\vho have done so ill these long centuries there was 
not one who could have continued this sacrifice to 
the end by force of any natural ener
y of character 
and his own detern1Ïnate choice alone. J\Iere lnunan 


1 I do not touch npon corruption exi
ting' at particular times and 
place
, wh<:-ther in the clergy or the monastic ill
titute. This may be 
conceded, 


" As in this bad world bp]ow 
N ob]est things find vilest tlRiug." 
Not only do I hcJieve that the anlOl1ut of corruption ha
 been smal] 
in compari:-:on with the whole maH
; but, l;kewi:..:e, tlw abuse i
 no 
argument ag-ainst the merit of those who "to noblest things give 
noblest using." And if the abusp of a thing were au argument against 
it.s use, what institution in the world could sta.nd? e.'!. umrriagp, or 
ci\>i1 government. Think of the suffprings of wives from Lad hnsband
, 
and flf 
ubjl'cts from ba(l rulers, from the beginning of the world. 
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Hatn l"e Rinks nnder any such trial. Yet it ha
 heen 
done. 
ehe oblation of the heart made by hiJll who 
lay on the Lord's hreast, and was intrnRted with JIis 
Virgin 
lother, has been repeateù in unnumbered 
instances down to hirD who died yesterday, bearing 
hefore the j udgll1ent-seat of the Virgin Son of the 
\Tirgin the iIuperishable lustre of his own virginal 
crown, the spotless railuent won for an eternity. One 
single such instance is a proof of the reality of a 
religion which no argulnent can gainsay; for it is a 
proof utterly beyond ulan's power, which triurnphs 
over all the forces and dwarfs all the results of the 
richest civilisatiol1. No,v the Christian Church po
- 

esses not one instance, but countless thousands of 
theln in her 1011p- probation. Kay, she has been bold 
enough to count on the peru1anence of this spirit of 

acrifice in her bosonl, and to trust to it for nothing 
less than the propagation of her faith and influoncA 
among men. 'rhus, she chooses this condition as a 
chief test of aptitude in her Ininisters for tho eÀecut.ion 
of her functions, and so depends on it for a snpply 
of thoRe without whonl she would cease to be. 
And looking at this institution as adopted by tho 
Clergy, who are charged \vith a supernatural \vork, 
\ve cannot but note the correspondence of the means 
\vith the end. Their work is the edification of 
believers, the conversion of unbeliever
, the nlain- 
tenance of the Christian faith. But herein nothing 
rest
 upon telnporal I110tives or supports. These are 
objects not to be gained by a calculation of ten1poral 
rewards, and accordingly they are pursued by those 
who have on them the Tnark and seal of what is 
above nature. 
But the Virginal Life runs naturally out into the 
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contempt of wealth and of ambition, into the renun- 
ciation of tenl poral goods, and of the pride which 
their attainment and enjoyment foster. And thus it 
appears complete and perfect in the institution of 
the religious life, which rests upon this triple sacrifice, 
and becomes thereby an offering to God of the whole 
llHtn without reserve. The profession of virginity or 
continence having become the mark and distinction 
of the clergy,1 not only continues with them, but 
passes on and is incorporated with these two cognate 
sacrifices, and so becomes the root of the associated 
religious life. rrhe greatest teachers and bishops of 
the fourth century, St. Athanasius, St. Basil, his 
friend St. Gregory, in the East; St. Am brose, St. 
l\lartin, and St. .A ugustine, in the vVest, thenlselves 
introduce this life by their example as well as by 
their precepts. No sooner had St. Augustine, npon 
his conversion, renounced the intention of marriage, 
than he drew together a Ilum bel' of like-minded 
friends, who with him also gave up the possession of 
private goods, and the pursuit of every object of tem- 
poral alubition. St. Basil and his friend St. Gregory 
had a generation before done this, with an earlier and 
n10re perfect choice, inasmuch as they had not first 
tasted the pleasures of the world. St. Athanasius, 
driven by persecution to Treves and to Rome, pub- 
lishes a life of St. Anthony, and spreads throughout 
the \Vest an admiration of the Inarvellous virtues 
which he had witnessed in the Fathers of the desert. 
By and by the great legislator of the monastic life in 
the West, St. Benedict, arises, who systematises for 


1 St. .T erome, liv. .E'p. ad Fllriam, tom.. i. 283 A. "Qua!'i et ipsi aliUfI 
sint (l'lalll 
Ionachi ; et non quicquid in l\Ionachos dicitur redundet in 
Clericos, qui p3tres sunt 1\Ionachorum." 
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all succep<1ing ages the religions institute, as basell 
upon the three vows of continence, poverty, and 
obedience. 
Let us state in the siInplest and fewest words ,vhy 
t.he religious life rests upon these three vows. 
It is a state of IHen who airn at Christian perfec- 
tion. But this perfection consists in charity. Ko\y 
ther(\ arp four degrees of charit.y; thp first is to love 
(lod as In uch as lIe is lovable, that is, with a love aR 
intìnite :ïR 1Tim
elf. This degrce of charity belongs 
only to the three Persons of the Blessed Trinity. The 
sf-cond is to lo\?e Hinl not as much as ] [p is lovablc 
but as lunch as the creature can love 11il11; and in 
thiR consists the. happiness of the Bles
ed, \vhether 
angelR or l11en. Th
 third degre
 iH to love ] 1im 
neither so Inuch as lIe is lovable, nor so luuch as the 
creature absolutely is capa.ble of loving 11 im, but so 
lunch as a ulortal creature can love Ilinl, who relnovcs 
every ilnppdiTuent in the ,vay of that love, and SUI'- 
renders hilllself wholly to it. rfllis is the perfection 
ainled at Ly 1 he religions life. 'rhe fourth degree is 
to love T finl less indeed t.han thiR, but yet so lnnch 
as to love nothing nlore than IIinl, and nothing equally 
with TTiuJ. And this degree is enjoined npon all 
tnen. l This distinction between this degree and tho 
fortner ono is shown in that answer of our Lord to 
the young Inan who stated that he had kept all the 
commandnlents fronl his youth, and \vho asked what 
ypt ,vas wanting? 'fo which the reply ,vas, prefaced 
by the word
 that our Lord looked upon and loved 
hi}}), confirIning thereby thA truth of his statenlent, 
that he had kept the conlnlandlnents, cc If thou wilt 


I :-\pe St. Thomas, OJ Htsr. x\ iii. p. 115. awl upw
('. xix. p. 128; :\1111 
Bel1armint:', dr J/r>llachi
, lih. ii. c. 2 and 3. 
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be perfect, go, sell all that thou hast, and give it to 
the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven, and 
come, follow l\1e." 
Now the fittest rneans for attaining this third 
degree of charity, the highest attainable in this life, 
are those three virtues of Continence, Poverty, and 
Obedience. For it consists in two things-the total 
surrender of the creature to God, and the removal 
of all obstacles in the way of this surrender. The 
surrender consists in giving BirD the n1ind by n1eans 
of obedience, the body and all its affections by means 
of continence, and outward things by means of poverty. 
And these virtues remove likewise the obstacles to this 
surrender, for they are a11 sumBled up in tIle cupidity 
that has its triple growth in the three concupiscences 
-th
 desire of the body, the desire of the eyes, and 
the pride of the world-w hich these virtues severally 
cut off and extinguish. 
And inasmuch as this perfection aimed at is not a 
fleeting or changeable thing, hut a durable state, which 
1110reOVer derives its special value and excellence frolll 
its being a dedication of the creature to the Creator, 
and of the reùeemec1 to the lledeemer, all these three 
virtues IDust be consecrated and ratified by a vow. 
This is the permanent basis of the religious life, 
,vhich then Bpreads itself out into three broad currents, 
St1 bùivided into countless strearns. For God can Le 
loved in three ways-by conteluplating Him, and the 
union arising from this; by serving liim in ] [is 
IlleUl hers; and by the Inixed life which joins the 
contemplation and the action of charity together. 1 
The contemplative life may be divided into many 


1 l3elhu'llJillC, de .Jlv na chis, lib. ii. c. 3, who gives the partitions of 
Orders a::;signed in the text. 
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forrns: such were those of St. 
\nthony, 
t. Pacholnius, 
St. Benedict, 8t. J3asil, St. HOllluald, 
t. Bruno. 
'rhe active life is plaiuly divisible into as many 
fornls as there are works of chtt.rity, such as are the 
care of the sick, whether in hospitals, or fronl house 
to house; the visiting of prisoners, th
 redcelning of 
captives, the burial of the deaù. 
The 1l1ixed life Inay be equally varied, as we see it 
in th
 great Orders of St. Franci
, St. Dominic, St. 
19natius, and so many others. rrhese in particular 
have given themselves up with a nl08t bteadfa
t self- 
ùenial to the Inallifold work of education, becollJing 
ever Ulore conlplex and diflìcult with the advancing 
refinement of society, and demanding the more conl- 
plete unselfishness as the empire of the world prevailR. 
Thus the particular institutions of the religious life 
IIwy be as diverse as the natural bent of tHen, one to 
solitude, one to active life, one to btudy, one to labour, 
one to soothing the pains of the u1Ïlld, another those 
of the body, and so on; but one anù all rest, and rest 
neces:;arily, on the triple vow of Continence, Poverty, 
and Obedience. And of these the 1'oot/ that IlHt.kes 
the other two feasible in the conditions of hUll1an 
society, is the Virginal Life, which is a special in1Ïta- 
tion of our Lord and of His 
lûther. 
The human soul surrenùereù up to its ::\Iaker, 011 the 
one hanJ, R:5 these three virtues alone can sUl'rendt'r 
it" ana delivert:'d, on the other, frolH the anxieties of 
wealth, the care of a farnily, the tunnoil of secular 


1 ., Igitur per \"otl1m rcligionis abrelluntiatl1l' iBis quibu::; h11luanu:i 
animus maxime occupari consucvit, et a di\"inis obsequiis ill1pediri. 
Quorum primuUl et principalc est conjugium. Secundum cst p(ls
e:s
io 
di, itial'um terrenarl1l11. 'l\..rtil1lll est propria. voluntas, quia qui suæ 
\"olunta.tis est arbiter solicitudinem habet de \"itæ suæ gnberna.tionc." 
St. Thomas, opusc. xi:\. p. 128. 
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lln bition, can thro\v itself into works of charity for 
the good of others in forms as various as the needs of 
b Ulnan misery, or its own natural bias and inclination. 
There is not a single work of mercy conceivable for 
t.he execution of which a religious institute may not 
be forrued/ and very few indeed are there for \vhich 
such institutes do not actually exist. But remove the 
till of charity that encloses these hearts together in 
its triple bond, ren10ve the vow that consecrates 
their condition, and makes it stable and permanent, 
remove the sacrifice which joins to God and severs 
from the \vorld, then, even were it pos
Ûble for the 
heart to remain the sanIe, yet the efforts of each would 
be desultory, unconnected, often conflicting.. The benefit 
of association and co-operation would be lost; con- 
tinuity of action and singleness of ain} would depart. 
But there is something beyond this. 'Vho has not 
seen the Sisters of St. Vincent, as if vested with an 
unseen robe of Inail bestowed by their religious conse- 
cration, pass arnong the other sex in the continual 
\vork of charity, wit.h eyes and hearts so simply fixed 
upon that work that the very thougLt of danger comes 
not near them, as the thought of profanation conIes 
not to those who meet them? And this spiritual 
independence, \vhich is here so striking, because it 
rests upon those who lnix largely with the world, 
belongs to the religious consecration as such and to 
all its various rules. r:l'ake it away, and woman would 
relapse into her natural condition of her sex's depen- 
dence. With it, as 
rary stood by the side of the 
Cross, so she stands ill virtue of "the crucified life," 


1 "Nee est aliquod opus llliserieol'diæ ad cujus cxeeutionem religio 
institui non possit, etsi non sit hactenus in::;tituta." St. Thomas, ut 
supra. 
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the tenderness of her sex unchanged, but a buper- 
hUlnan power supporting it within and guarding it 
without. If the heart therefore could remain the 
same, without the religious consecration, the place 
anll ,york \vould be far llifl'erent. But \ve know how 
far short of the truth this would be. It is irnpossible 
for the heart to rl
ltlain the saIne without the bracing 
of this triple bond. The innate selfishness of lnan 
would reSl1l11e it:s 
way when the power of the three 
concupiscences should be set free, and that total 
surrender to God withdrawn. The law of civilisation 
is that each one labour for hinlself; it is the effect of 
Christian charity alone to labour for others without 
reward. and at the cost of self. 
'fhen consiùer how wonderful is the widespread 
and continuous fecundity of the religious life. It is 
not a transient ardour of devotion springing up and 
thell dying away, but a fountain perpetually welling 
forth in all ages anll countries. Take one iustance as 
a specilnen. Bt. Benedict lived in the n1Ïddle of the 
sixth century. There are said to have heen already 
thirty-seven thousanù religious houses which own hilll 
no::) their renlote or inulledia.te patriarch. Hut the 
Benedictine sap is not yet drieù up. IIunllreds of 
these huu
es counted 
ach a life of centuries, and 
countless souls in each livptl and died under that rule. 
,.. et the spiritual progeny of St.. .Augustine may ahnost 
vie with that of St.. Benedict in nunl her, since it has 
counted as Illany as one hundred and fifty different 
variations of his rule/ fighting under his btandarll; 
and the children of St. Francis, St. ] >olninic, and St. 
Ignatius, perhaps exceed it in the prodigious influence 
which they have exercised upon the ,vurld around. It 
1 Hdyot, tom. ii. p. I. 
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required eight large volulnes more than a century 
since to give some account of the lleligious Orders; 
and the mere catalogue of the diflerent rules, their 
names, and descent, would confound with its multitude 
ànd intricacy. The internal life of each rule is a 
world by itself; the mass of the rules a universe, with 
its clusters of distinct stars; and in each star a crowd 
of souls, a crowd in number, yet everyone distinct in 
its own grace and beauty, and because of this distinc- 
tion rendering to t.he Sovereign a homage yielded by no 
other. They have an gone through life on the strength 
of that triple vow, giving their hearts to the ICing 
fair in form above the sons of men, despising the 
world because they were enamoured of the beauty of 
Hinl who n}ade and redeemed the world, yet giving 
out to that world the fragrance of unceasing works 
of charity. !lore than fourteen centuries ago St. 
Augustine ,vrote a treatise upon holy Virginity. It 
may be termed in strictest truth a manual of history 
setting forth the principles illustrated in the lives of 
a vast, innunlerable multitude since his tinle: a 
IDannal of a history ,vhich is not yet closed, nor shall 
ever be closed while Ulan lives upon the earth. So 
perlnanent in its marvellous beauty and its unrivalled 
fecundity is that superhuman love, reflected by Him 
who was despised by man for man's sake upon the 
<:;ouls who choose IIim for their own portion instead 
of earthly wealth, affection, and honour. Such is the 
Innltitndinous variety of those virginal choirs whose 
song St. Ambrose described as attuned by ::\lary at 
their head, the song of triumph that they had 
passed over the flood of the ,vorId without. being 
tossed by its billows. Ho,v, he cries, will She em- 
brace each one, and lead them befáre tb e Lord, 
VOL. 1. U 
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exclairning, IIere is one who has kept her nuptial faith 
with IllY Son! 1 
\ V e can now recur to the rule of Virginity or Con- 
tinence as manifpsted through all the centurie
 of the 
Chri
tian Church in two great perlnanellt institutions; 
lnanifested as a condition of the clerical life, as the 
basis of the religious life. Its own character, its in- 
trinsic excellence, ,ve have touched upon; its source, 
in the conduct of our Lord and of His 
rother; its 
special consecration as a following of their example. 
No\v let us vie\v it in another light, anù note its 
correspond en co in the spiritual order to lnarriage ill 
the natural order. Exactly as Inarriage provides for 
the animal increase of the race, the Virginal Life, 
with its subordinate form the Life of Uontinence, pro- 
vides for the propagation of the Christian society. 
For thi
 depends on the ,york of the Clergy and the 
Ite1igious Orders. Of the latter the 'Tirginal Life is 
sinlply the basis; of the forfner it is the necessary 
condition for all freedolll from worldly ties, for zeal, 
for energy, for endurance, for independence of wealth, 
for deliverance frolH ambition; for alJ, in short, which 
makes it a divine and not a hUJnan institution, an 
office representing Christ, not a profession of life. 
Let us consult history again, and the witness of eigh- 
teen centuries. By wholn \vas the Christian faith first 
spread over the llornan Empire in the three quarters 
of the world which border on the :\lediterranean Sea? 
'Vho rnade Europe, and .Asia, and Northern Africa 
Christian ? 
fissionaries \vho lived in continence, 
,vhether they ,vere Apostles, Evangelists, Bishops, or 


1 "0 quanti" illa. \'irginibus occurret. qnantas cOlllp]exa ad ] )omillulll 
tmhct, dicells, IIæc torum l"ilii mei, Hæc talamo
 lluptiaIes illlmacu- 
Jato servavit pudore. t. Ih Virgo lib. ii. 2. 16. 
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Priests; and Inen in religion who added the sacrifice 
of individual wealth and a strict profession of obedi- 
ence to the life of continence. 'Vho went forth from 
age to age to enlarge the bounds of the Christian 
societv? 'Vho ruled the Christian flock of believers 
0/ 
at home? vVho were eminent for the defence of the 
Faith against a series of emergent heresies? "Those 
writings, labours, and sufferings edified the faithful 
and converted the unbelieving? These, and these 
alone: an unmarried Clergy and Religious Orders of 
luen and ,vomen. One was their sharp weapon for 
conflict with the world: one the power of their Lord 
in them: one the seed which should spring up, .but 
scarcely ever before it had been watered by their 
blood, into endless harvests, ever new: that complete 
surrender of themselves of which the Virginal Life is 
the mark and sea1. Th us alone souls ha ve been 
governed and directed; thus alone the Christian Faith 
preserved intact; thus alone heathen men converted. 
.A.nd this is the triple work of propagation, the lnain- 
tenance of the Christian people, their extension, and 
the safe guardianship of that by which they live, their 
Faith, the body of divine truth which they inherit 
and bear on. 
In this work of propagation evils are to be over- 
come and obstacles removed which continually demand 
the sacrifice of wealth, whether in the form of not 
possessing it or not aiming at it, or of surrendering 
it when possessed. In this is included the giving up 
of that ease and comfort which belong to the placid 
enjoyment of wealth. Nor is this all. It entails the 
sacrifice of bodily health and strength, and of the 
heart's affections; the sacrifice again of the will, by 
submitting it to labours of every kind, to which it is 
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naturally repngnant; and lastly, the sacrifice of life 
it
elf by exposing it to n1anifold risks beyond the 
measure of a mnn's natural lot. But these are the 
very goods for which in the natural constitution of 
the world Inen labour. r1'o obtain independence, 
\vealth, rank, distinction, nnJ honour; to preserve 
health and strength; to gratify the don1estic affec- 
t.ions; to found and maintain a falllily; to crown 0111' 
human life with its natural circle of joys; these are 
thE' Inotives by which society is kept together and 
Ïtupelled. 'VLa.t power is there that can a
k it to 
sacrifice these things, or what can be sn bstit.uted for 
them? 
'he Christian Faith alone in the history of 
the \vorld has asked for this sacrifice, and alone has 
received it. ...\nd the prelin1inary condition of it 
i
, that soleu1I1 profession of the life of continence 
which is exhibited in the Clergy and the l
eligiuus 
Order8. 
If we examine, ,ve shall find that the human society 
has one Illotive power for its actions-the love of 
Inoney; and the divine society another-the love of 
God. For instance, how will the human society deal 
with the teachers of religion? It will consider theln 
as engaged in a profession; one delnanding indeed 
certain intellectual and moral qualifications, hut still 
a profession. It will calculate tbe value \vhich such 
qualification
 command, and endeavour to give this 
val ue in aCOIn bination of social position, and the 
advantages arising froln it, with money. It will 
boast of putting a gentleman in each parish to diffuse 
the refineTuents of social life, and exhibit the results 
of tenlperance, kindness, and all the civic virtues in 
his own person. It will connect such teachers Ly 
means of Inarriage with the great mass of the middle 
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and upper classes throughout the country, and so give 
these classes a sort of personal and domestic interest 
in the staLility of religion; thus calling forth a hOlnage 
to all that is respectable and dignified, all the mort" 
cordial on the part of the givers, because no slight 
temporal advantage and convenience will be connected 
with it. rrhis in countries where the Christian re- 
ligion has been established and prevails. But should 
it attempt to propagate that religion into heathen 
countries, what measures will it take? Viewing 
religion as the chief nleans of civilising men, by 
introducing order, peace, industry, commerce, and 
prosperity, it will endeavour to' attract agents by the 
offer of con1petent salaries and adequate social position, 
who may exert in these Dew countries a similar in- 
fluence to that possessed by the ministers of religion 
at home. Thus the missionary will have a profession 
by which himself, his wife, and children n1ay live 
abroad, l as the clergyman at home; and his business 
will be to teach religion, as that of the lawyer is to 
regulate men's civil contracts, and that of the physician 
to cure their bodily diseases. 
Again, if there be any great work of which the 
pre-eminent importance will be acknowledged by the 
human society, it is the work of education. It will 
feel instinctively that the whole structure of civilised 
life is built thereon. Accordingly it will espec:ially 
encourage those who communicate knowledge in all 
its branches. And how will it do this? By the 
great power which it sways, the power of remunera- 
tion. The work of education will be costly. 
fen 
will live in comfort and flourish by it as a profession. 


1 There is a missionary socil'ty which has gone so far as to bestow 
an increased salary on the missionary for every child born to him. 
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And thus, in the race for success, the cOlnpetition 
for honour and "ealth, great energies will bp evoked 
ana distinguishe{l results attained. Learning in the 
various arts and sciences, and the application of the1n 
to the purposes of life, will carry with it both rank 
and profit; and therefore learneù men in all thes
 will 
abound. 
Nor will the hUlllan society lleglect the works of 
mercy, which not only approve thernselves to thf\ 
natural feelings, but enter into the true doctrine of 
political econorny. It will have hospitals achuirably 
conducted as to the lTIedical treattnent of the patients 
and their ulaterial conveniences. \Vhatever means 
to such an effect wealth liberally poured forth can 
cOlnlnand, it will have; salubrious buildings, able 
physicians, \vell-instructed nurses, duly-provisioned 
chaplains. In such houses acts of kindness, zealous 
labours by day and night, abound. Only the basis of 
them all, that without which they would not exist, is, 
in SOBle shape or other, adequate relnuneration. 
Such is the triple ,york of religion, education, and 
charity in the hands of the }llllnan society. It pro- 
ceeds on the principle of regulating the natural desires 
of man for pleasure, wealth, and honour, giving, as it 
were, a fitting standard to the three concnpiscences, 
guiding them into a good channel, and so disarming 
them of that fatal power whel'ewith they can hurry 
n1en to violent contests and In utual destruction. 
IIow, in the meantime, does the divine society set 
about the same triple work? 
:b'irst, as to the maintenance and propagation of 
religion. Now, the divine Founder of our Faith 
uttered some words to its first ministers which do not 
seem exactly to convey the sort of position assigned 
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above to the ministers of religion by the hunHìll 
society. lIe said, "I send you forth as Iambs among 
wolves." "Take nothing for the way." " Carry 
neither pnrse, nor scrip, nor sandals." 1 Therfl is a 
notion of sacrifice and suffering conveyed here w bich 
was quite absent from the former position. And how 
did those wholn He sent forth interpret His words? 
Fa.r from seeking a home for tbenlselves, and the pos- 
session of a house and family, and so endeavouring to 
act upon society as examples of decorum and respec- 
tability while they propagated the faith in a crucified 
God \vith which they were charged, one of their first 
acts was willingly to cut themselves off from the pos- 
sibility of thi
. Clearly they sought not to influence 
others by an exhibition of the family life, for it was 
specifically this life which they renounced. As clearly 
they sought not the influence of wealth, for they con- 
sidered it as the most dangerous snare, and chose to 
be poor. And as for human honour, their portion for 
ten generations was, more than all other Christians, to 
be outcasts, the refuse of men, as one of their chief 
leaders calls them. And by carrying out these three 
things they planted the Christain Faith through the 
ROlnan Empire. At length, when the Cross, fronl 
having been the gibbet of the slave, was woven into 
the standard of kings, and became the fairest orna- 
ment of their diadem, honour followed likewise to the 
special champions of the Cross, and gifts of piety 
surrounded then1. But they still kept a guard against 
both by that signal mark of their Lord upon their 
bodies, the profession of the unæ
rried life. Still in 
this fornl they refused to take provision for the way, 
to furnish themselves with purse, scrip, or sandal; 
1 Luke x. ); :\Iark vi. 8. 
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the \vay was still th
 way to theIn, not a hOlne; a 
journey, not a re
t. A.nd Lecause it was so, anù just 
so far as it was so, they found an eutrance into aU 
lant1R, and lived in the hcart:-; of their people, and con- 
tin lIed on, not by a carnal but by a spiritual gènera- 
tion, tlrawing to thenl frolll nge to age thp flower of 
their flocks, the noble in u1ÏuJ, an(l the strong of 
heart., who could choose that way of violence, and take 
t.he kingdüln by force. They do not therefore culti- 
vate a profession, Lut perpetuate a sacrifice; they do 
not recolnnlC'lul civil decency and social virtues, Lut 
the crown of thorns on the head of lliul w hOln they 
follow ha
 flourisheù on their head into the coronet. of 
tho '{irginal Life. 
In virtue of this one institution in the Clergy and 
the Religious (Jrders, th
 whole work of lllaintainillg 
the Catholic Faith and of propagating it has beell 
through eighteen centuries and is a work of divine 
love, and not of human rellluneration. It proceeds 
and lives not by telnpering the three concupiscences, 
but by overcon1Ïng thelll. As St. Paul went forth 
with Silvanus, Luke, Titus, and TiInotheus, and each 
city produced a Thecla R!S the answer of his teaching, 
so now on the emigrant ship may be seen the n1Ïs- 
sionary bishop and his attendant priests, and with 
theln likewise. St. Thecla's representatives and suc- 
cessors, the Sisters of .JIercy and Charity, and of so 
Tuany other religious rules, bearing to distant lands 
their unbought love, unsalaried labours, and fruitful 
sufferings. India, China, and Australia kno\v them, 
and recogni8e theln no,"', as 
France, Spain, G el'nlany, 
and England knew them and recognised them of old; 
and what the work of the pa
t has been, the work of 
the future shan be. But if they have done this of 
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old, and if they do it still, it is solely in virtue of the 
Virginal Life, and its attendant grace and strength, 
which they have cho
en. 
And inasn1uch as there is in the religious life a 
special inspiration, which blows where it lists, and 
with nneq ual aspirations, this supernatural elewent is 
gnided antI adlninistered by the unity and equability 
of the Church's spiritual rule. What is needed is a 
tnoc1erating hand, which shall distribute and apply the 
force that works through these various rules on the 
COIn 1110n basis of the three vows, and their root, the 
profession of celibacy. It is the more necessary because 
these Orders have their own distinct impulse, as each 
plant has that distinct life which draws it into the 
shape and produce proper to it. Again, because the 
life being son1ething above and beyond nature, while 
it works in those subject to nature, it thus has in- 
eq ualities, excesses, and failures by turns. Therefore 
the guiding power arranges and orders the work and 
the field of work for each. 'fhe supremacy of spiritual 
jurisdiction, being necessarily one over the whole 
Church, because the Church is one, is vested in one. 
As an experienced general, he directs the plan of the 
whole battle with the world, holds its reserves in hand, 
and so produces, from a source uncertain in the indi- 
vidual, but regular in the universal, that equable 
lTIOVement of discipline, that continual supply of forces, 
which is necessary to maintain action on any great 
scale, and which secular government rightly looks for 
in the ,york of teaching its people. 'Vithin the last 
two generations a great neighbouring nation has seen 
the Church, after losing, together with the proscription 
of her Clergy and her Religious Orders, the whole of 
her property, both that wbich belonged to her secular 
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and that which Lelonged to her regular Clergy, re- 
produce, as it were, anew the whole luachinery requisite 
for the teachin
 of a peuple, 
pringing up with the 
vigour of fre
h youth, an1Ïd poverty and trial of every 
kind, from the inexhaustiLle root of religious celibacy. 
Seconòly, the work of eJl1cation has ever been 
ill the divine society one not of profit but of de- 
votiun, a dedication of tho best gifts of nlind and 
heart to the service of others. rrhe function of 
teaching is one specially belonging to the Clergy 
and the 1{eligious ()rders. The tÏ1ne which they 
have gained by withdrawing from the pursuits and 
pleasures of tho world they have freely bestowed 
on iluparting knowledge. \Vho shall describe the 
patient sacrifice of long years in the flower of life 
given up to the instruction of youth by so nlany 
priests, by so nlany religious of both sexes? 'Vhen 
their o\\"n inward life had been formed, this ,vas 
their work in aU the period froln opening nlanhood 
to n1Ïddle age, at the time that energy of tnind and 
body is freshest; a work not pursued for praise or 
elnolument, but sinlply to conllllunicate to others 
what they had thetllselves received. Thus, during 
the Benedictine centuries, a period of at least five 
h nnòred year
, th
 Inonasterie
 of that Orl1er sowell 
Europe ,,,ith spiritual seed. Each of these were 
centres of intellectuaJ power and moral training, 
where the Christian life ,vas first cultivated in its 
highest perfection, and then disseTninated al1l0ng 
t.he surrounding population. In the thirteenth Cen- 
tury the Franciscan and Dominican Orders infused 
fresh vigour into this great work. In the sixteenth 
the 
J esuits instituted a new anò IHore perfect system 
of intellectual training, and became the founders 
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of modern education. Their schools were for a long 
titne the 1110st celebrated in Europe; their course of 
studies the 1l10st cOlnplete. And what these Orders 
did for one sex a multitude of religious congre- 
gations did for the other. None of these teachers 
had in view the making private fortunes for thenl- 
selves: their own rule of life rendered such a purpose 
impossible. Accordingly the education which they 
gave was not costly, but so far as the expenditure 
of their own labour and the gift of their own talents 
were concerned, was even gratuitous. The pupils 
n1Ïght pay for their own maintenance, though not for 
the value of their teachers' accomplishments. Thus 
teaching never became a livelihood, but remained a 
spiritual work of nlercy. In this way the great 
institution of the Virginal Life fulfilled throughout 
. the divine society the office of spiritual parentage. 
As from father and mother came the life of nature, 
so fronl it came the life of human science and divine 
knowledge; and the words of a great writer in the fourth 
century have been fulfilled over more than a thousand 
years in innumerable instances: "Christ is born of a 
Virgin: ye women, cultivate the Virginal Life, that you 
may become mothers of Christ." 
Thirdly, and more especially, works of corporal mercy 
have ever in the divine society fallen to the special lot of 
those who professed the ,rirginal Life. Acts of Parlia- 
ment may establish poor-laws, by the operation of which, 
for the first time in the history of the world, those who 
are relieved will conceive for their supporters not love 
but hatred, and abodes for the poor be created, over the 
door of which the poor see written, "Who enter here 
must leave all hope behind." V oluntary subscrip- 
tions may even support hospitals of great efficiency as 
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to the lTIaterial aid of fuoù ana nleJical treatlllCut. 
But to clothe the nakeù, feeù the hungry, Ininister to 
the infirnl, seeing in each one an inlag
 of Christ, to 
Lo tl'eatcd with tenJernes
 and honour; this, as a rule, 
and gratuitously, has been done by no class of tnen 
or women sa.ve those who have first InaJe to Goù tho 

acrifice of the virginal, or at least the continent life. 
Nor is there a single work of mercy, to repeat again 
t he worJ
 of St. Thotna
, for the execution of which 
a religious institution luay not be forlned, even. if it 
Le not yet fortued. ....\ single comlllullity, among the 
1l1ultitude created by the divine society, lnay serve to 
repreßent all this cla
s of works, that of the Sisters of 
St. Vincent of Paul. Frolll their central house in Paris 
they have gone into all lanùs J winning hearts, while 
they minister to boJily lleeJs. Not fror11 then1 do 
the poor turn with dread of their charity. Even 
the l\Iaholnetan reviler
 of their 
'aith have learnt to 
reverence the fold of their garments, from experience 
of the spirit which it covers. But for all this dedica- 
tion of self for the good of others J force is given by 
the profession of the unmarried life. Thus alone is 
it rendered possible. rrhus alone as a fact does it exist. 
And this is the secret of that unrepining cheerfulness 
\vhich attends on their ministration, and com municates 
itself to others by the secret synl pathy of charity. 
No\v the noblest ,yorks for the good of others in 
which Juan can be engaged fan under these three 
classes: that of maintaining and propagating religion; 
that of forming the human character by education; 
that of adluiniðtering to human infirmities by acts of 
mercy. And the evidence of history, by induction 
froln IHany titues and countries, is this, that wherever 
the Virginal Life does not exist as an institution, these 
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works, if pursued, are only pursued as a profession. 
'l'hey Dlay Le followed with much zeal and ability, and 
even with considprable success; nevertheless, it will be 
as a means of livelihood; .Dot for the sake of others, but 
for the sake of self. Remuneration in some shape will be 
their motive power. And no less does it follow from 
the evidence of history, that where the Virginal Life is 
cultivated, and exhibits itself in various institutions, 
it will throw itself especially upon these three classes 
of works. The dedication and sacrifice that lie at 
the root of it ,viII communicate themselves to these 
works, as conducted by it, will give to theln a high 
and superhulnan character, a power of attraction over 
the hearts of men, which come from that divine 
Original of sacrifice, whose signet is the 'Tirginal Life. 
And in this case no human remuneration 'will be the 
spring of these works; neither praise, nor power, nor 
wealth, nor pleasure will call them forth or reward 
them. Rather they will flourisb amid poverty, self- 
denial, and hun1ÏJity, in those who exercise them, 
and be the fruit not of political economy but of 
charity. 

 . 
III. A great Ohristian "Triter, who stood between 
tbe old pagan world and the new society which was 
taking its place, and who was equally familiar ,vith 
both, made, near the end of the fourth century, the 
following observation: 1 "The Greeks have had son1e 
Inen, though there were few, among them, who, by the 
force of philosophy, came to despise riches; and some, 
too, who could control the irascible part of man; but 
the flower of Virginity was nowhere to be found anlong 
them. IIere they always gave precedence to us, 
confessing that to succeed in such :t thing was to 
I St. Chrysostom, tom. i. 249 A. 
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be superior to nature, anù more than Ulan. lIenee 
their profound a<huiration for the whole Christian 
people. rrhe Christian host derived its chief lustre 
froIH this portion of its ranks." And again he notes 
the existence in his time of three different sentinlents 
respecting this institution: " 'The Jews," he says,l 
"turn with aLhorrence from the beauty of Virginity, 
,vhich indeed is no ,vonder, since they treated with 
dishonour the very Son of the Virgin I-linlself; the 
Ureeks, ho,vever, admire it, and look up to it with 
astonishment; but the Church of Uod alone cultivates 
it." After fifteen hundred years we find the saIne 
sentinlents in three great classes of the ,vorld. The 
pagan nations anlong WhOIl1 Catholic n1Ïssionaries go 
forth reproduce the admiration of Greek and Latin 
pagans; they reverence that which they have not the 
strength to follow, and are often drawn by its exhibi- 
tion into the fold. But there are nations who likewise 
reproduce the Jewish abhorrence of the Virginal Life. 
'rhe Jews worshipped the unity of the Godhead, ,vith 
the Christians, and so seeIHed to be far nearer to them 
than pagan idolaters, and yet turned \vith loathing 
from this product of Christian life. So, in the same 
way, these nations might seem from the large portions 
of Christian doctrine which they still hold to be nearer 
to Christianity than the Hindoo or the Chinese; and 
yet their contenlpt and dislike of the Virginal Life 
and its wonderful institutions seeln
 to tell another 
tale. But now, as fifteen hundred years ago, whether 
mcn outside admire or abhor, the Church alonc culti- 
vates tho "\Tirginal Life. No,v, as then, it is her glory 
a.nd her strength, the mark of her. Lord, and the 
standard of I[is power, the most ,
pccial sign of His 
1 Ht. Chrys., 7rfpl 7rapÐfJlia!>, i. tom. i. 268. 
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"you take a\vay its seemliness and its continuity of 
devotion, you cut the very sinews of the Virginal 
Estate: so, when it is possessed together with the 
best conduct of life, you have in it the root and sup- 
port of all good things. Just as a rich, fruitful soil 
nurtures a root, so a good conduct bears the fruits 
of Yïrginity. Or, to speak with greater truth, the 
crucified life is at once both its root and its fruit." 
These words may be interpreted to Inean that the 
special imitation of our Lord, which gives birth to 
it, likewise leads it on to unworldliness, piety, and 
disregard of everything that fetters the soul's free 
flight to its l\Iaker. 
Nor is it possible that such an example, produced 
again and again in the midst of society, should not 
have a wide effect beyond those in whom it works, and 
beyonù all the works which it produces, though these 
he the fairest fruits of denying self in behalf of others. 
How great is the number of those who have been 
hurried away by the passions of youth and the seduc- 
tions of sense into all sorts of disorder, who yet have 
had, by the example of this superhuman life, impressed 
upon them, all through this riot of passion, the sense 
and the craving for better things! And when the 
time of awakening comes, how often has the victim of 
the world becon1e the victim of divine love. One 
who, without this standard of purity, self-denial, and 
unworldliness set up continually before her eyes, would 
have ended at best with a skin-deep repentance, be- 
comes through long years a Inodel of penance, from a 
l)uchesse de la Valliére, Sæur Louise de la 
liséricorde. 
How often has the Carmelite, Benedictine, Dominican, 
1 7r"fpì 7rapÐfVia!;, lxxx. 33 2 . 
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can robe covered hearts the snblin1Ït v of 
01 
w hose penitence has rivalled the fairest fruitR of inno- 
cence? In the long line of the Chnrëh's doctors none 
shines with so ùright. a light as he who wast.eel Inany 
years of his youth 3.1nong the false pleasures of Cart 11- 
age. \Vhen the nlOtnent of convprsion calne, .A UgustillE' 
was \vrought upon not by the Christian life in the ex- 
hibition of COnl1110n virtue
, but by t}H
 tale of thos
 
two youths who, heing in the Eluperor's court, with f
år 
prospects and afllanced brides, were ITloved to give up 
all this hy l11eeting \vith f\ little hook containinp- the 
life of St. Anthony in the desert. Of such conversions 
history during eighteen hundred years has been full. 
rrht"\Y are due to the glorious and enchant.ing light 
\vhich t.he Virginal Life casts out beyond itself into 
the dn.rkne
s of the world around. It is the sight of 
those \vho pass over the ocean of the world without 
being to
sec1 by its bil10ws (to quote again the words 
of St. Ålubrose) \vhich kindles the ray of hope and 
then of desire in so many souls all but 111erged in the 
waves, ana Inoves them to seek that lHlven of peace. 
Thus the honour and excellence of Virginity, spring- 
ing forth frorn the very cradle of Christianity and thl 1 
Person of its Author, are found in the course of cen- 
tnrit'
 to be a ne\v elelnent cOIlnnunicated to hun1an 
life, of power sufficient to Inake societ.y other than it 
was before its introduction. Its work on each indi- 
vidual heart w(\ have touched upon; but on its collec- 
tive ,york a few words reluain to be said. vVhen 
we glanced over Europe as it was under the brilliant 
civilisation of the reign of A ugustus, we found it in 
possession of great material prosperity, of a general 
peace and an advancing COllnnerce. Exan1ined more 
nccurately from the moral point of view, society is 
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seen to be dominated by the three main desires of the 
hun1an heart-the love of pleasure, the love of wealth, 
the love of honour. There is no resistance anywhere 
to these desires; they are in full possession of man. 
Look again upon Europe at the end of fifteen 
centuries, and w hat do we see? A circle of kindred 
nations has sprung up, possessing similar political 
and social ìnstitutions, and one religion. In all the 
countries from the 
Iediterranean to the farthest in- 
habited northern land, great houses are found in which 
men and women severally dwell, who have, under dif- 
ferent rules, each by a distinct solemn act accepted 
and bound thelDselves to the Virginal Life. These 
houses, springing up at various intervals in the pre- 
ceding centuries, were each of them the fruit of free 
choice, not of conlpulsion. They were not inlposed 
by force on the conquered, or established by means of 
taxes. They were built by the gifts of men in the 
first instance, continued on from generation to genera- 
tion by such gifts, when men and women gave not 
only their wealth but themselves. rrhese houses were 
vne and all the fruit of a free choice in man of the 
supernatural over the natural; not a transient choice, 
but a choice for life; not a choice of one generation, 
but a choice of many. At that time there were 
Louses which numbered thirty continuous generations 
of men among their inhabitants, who from age to 
age chose poverty instead of riches, humility and 
subordination to others, and resignation of their own 
will, instead of pride; purity and self-denial instead 
of bodily pleasures and the heart's affections. They 
were houses of penitence; honses of prayer; houses, 
too, of intellectual thought and training. They 
formed even collectively only a snlall portion of 
VOL. I. X 
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the population, a portion replenishing itself by a 
spiritual attraction, but sufIiciently nUlnerous tha.t 
there shuuld not be a single range of country frorn 
the north of Norway to the Straits of Gibraltar and 
the sunny Cyclades, not a city or town \vithin these 
vast lirnits, which did not see at least one exaUl pIe of 
a house wherein Inen or women lived together under 
the triple vow of Continence, Poverty, and Obedienct'. 
In these countries there ,vas to be seen at times and 
in various proportions violence, cruelty, and \vrong, 
shedding of blood, and sensual living. There was 
always, too, thanks to the institution on \vhich \ve have 
been d\\elling, a higher and noLler exanlple, bearillg 
witness against violence and worldliness, breathing 
peac
, suggesting penit
nce, calling back the wander- 
ing, nlaintaining and supporting the innocent, or, 
wbat sums up all this and much lllore in one worù, 
exhibiting the life of Christ on earth. For on what 
did theso religious Louses live? "\Vhat was their 
very reason for being? Let everything else in the 
world be as before, but take away one fact, that the 
Son of God had become :\1an, had lived on earth and 
died for man, and these houses \vould have had nothing 
to live upon, nothing which should originally call them 
into being, nothing which should support and prolong 
their life, nothing which could enaLle them for a single 
year to exist. Their poverty would have no meaning; 
their obeùience no bond; their continence no proto- 
type; their vows no constraining power, no influence 
of ever-present aid; their austere life no justification 
and no attraction. But given this one fact, and their life 
has found its proper original, its standard, nnd its 
strength. From the Incarnation they were born; 
upon it they lived; in it they hoped; through it they 
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flourished. They are the progeny of the Virgin and the 
Virgin's Son. In them the creative word of their Lord 
has found its perpetual execution: they have seen, loved, 
and followed IIim, making themselves as He was for 
the kingdom of heaven by the force of a powerful will, 
\vhich was their own, and yet His working in them, 
and stronger than earth's strongest things. rrhere- 
fore in them the old prophecy of the sweetest prophet 
concerning 1\fessiah's time is ful.6lled, and they have 
given them in His house and within His wal1s a place 
and a name better than of sons and daughters. Theirs 
is something beyond even the inheritance of children, an 
everlasting nanle which shall never perish. For they 
are the carrying out through the long ages of Christen- 
dom in time and space of the very life which their 
Lord led on earth: they are those in whom even the 
pagan of old and now discerns and reverences the image 
of their Lord. St. Augustine has given us both the 
order of their birth and tbe po,ver of their life. " No 
corporeal fecundity produces this race of virgins; they 
are no offspring of flesh and blood. Ask you the mother 
of these? It is the Church. N one other bears these 
sacred virgins but tbat one espoused to a single hus- 
band, Christ. Each of these so loved that beautiful 
One anlong the sons of men, that, unable to conceive 
Him in the flesh as l\lary did, they conceived Him 
in their heart, and kept for Him even the body in 
integrity." 1 


I St. Aug. de s. f" irginitute, II 1'2. 
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ODDSFISH I A Tale of the Times of Charles II. By 
Igr R. H. 
BENSON. Cloth, 6s. 


This, Mgr Bf'nson's last, ",as also on its own literary merits his finest story; and 
the author's death has added even more to the pathos of its most moving pages. 
No one who docs not read Odds fish! can know his Dmson thoroug-hly; for here is 
revealed a new aspect of tendernec;s and a new vision of romance. Much of its soul- 
stirring scene, moreover, is laid v,ith loving familiarity in the very '\iIL1.ge-ruore, 
in the very hOU5e-()f Buntingford where Mgr Denson lived, "'Tote, and was buried. 
Plot and counter plot, conspiracy, trial and martyrdom, and an exquisite love idylJ. 
lead finally to the death cbamber of the King-one of the noblest chapters in all 
historical romance. 


THE SOLITARIES OF THE SAMBUCA. Edited by 
fONTGOMERY 
CARMICHAEL. Cloth gilt, with 3 illustrations, 5s. net. Post 4d. 
This story has a strikingly original motif. The author seeks to show what would 
happen in this third lustnIm of the twentieth century to an Englic;h gentleman of 
wealth and culture should he literally go into solitude, like the Fathers of the Desert. 
The principal character keeps a tiny bennitage in a remote part of Italy. But hb 
attendances at Mass on days of oblihation and his w('ekly Communions brin 
 him 
into contact with a hostile village-and many surprising adventures. Finally, dis- 
ciples gather round him and he shares his solitude with others. Solitaries of the 
Sambuca \\ill be found of keen interest as a story, and deeply suggestive in its 
handling of that most fascinating of subjects-the solitary life. 


MEN, NOT ANGELS. And other Tales told to Girls. Bv 
I(ATHARINE TYNA
. Cloth, gilt, "ith many fnll page iIlw.trá- 
tions. A collection of admirable short stories by the mc
t 
popular living writer for girls. 35. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 


THE GIANT TELLS. By JEHANNE DE LA VILLtSBRU
E. Cloth, 
gilt, illustrated, 2S. 6d. net. ]n ] anllary. 
A little collection of Breton tales and legends told for boys and girls with very 
affecting simplicity, and skilfuUy woven together into a harmonious whole. 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. By Dr F. X. FUNK. Translated 
by the Rev. Dr PERCIBALLI. Handsomely printed and bound. 
two large voluDles, with copious Tables and Appendice
. 

 15 s . net the set. Postage 6d. 
This edition, revised by Father 'V. H. I{ent, a.s.c., is a monument of scientific 
editing, the fruit of many years of labour. Father IÜ'nt's own additional Notes. 
dealing as they do with matters of sp(cific I:nglish and Irish historical interest, art' 
particularly valuable; ",pile the effectiveness of the ,..ork has been greatly enhanced 
by the admirable Index and Tables. The price has been made especially low to render 
it easily accessible to students. Nevertheless the format, in respect to printing, paper 
and binding, resembles more that of an édition de luxe than that of a textbook. 
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ORDO ADMINISTRANDI SACRAMENTA. An entirely new 
edition published by order of the Hierarchy of England and 
\Vales. Finely printed in red and black. Buckram, 55. net. 
Calf boards, 8s. 6d. net. Finest :!\Iorocco, 10S. 6d. net. Read)' 
in January, but orders should be booked now. 
This edition has been edited by a Committee appointed by the Hierarchy; and 
the Publishers, for their part, have spared neither pains nor costs to make it the 
most beautiful liturgical publication of a generation. It is printpd from a large" face" 
of the original type imported by Bishop Fell in the seventeenth century for the 
Oxford Unh;ersity Press. The press-work, in Ted and black, has been done with the 
greatest care; and the paper is that beautiful and durable japon vellum which Messrs 
Burns & Oat(.s have taken the lead in populdriline in this country. .\ specimen page 
will be sent on application. 


POEMS. By :\Igr R. H. BENSON. \Yith a Portrait in photo- 
gravure, a Facsimile of his handwriting, a Preface of 
Appreciation, and Canon Sharrock's moving account of 1\Igr 
Benson's last days and honrs. Finely printed, 2S. 6d. net. 
Postage 2d. 
THE WAR AND THE PROPHETS. _\n Examination of current 
predictions regarding this latter age. By the REV. HERBERT 
THURSTON, S.J. In active preparation. 
The book deals \\ ith a number of prophetic utterances which have been lately in 
circulation and which are supposed to have reference to this fateful epoch of war 
and calamity. Father Thurston begins his acC'Ount with the flood of predictions 
which were revived or brought into being by the Evmts of the Franco-Prussian war. 
Thus he touches inciden tally upon the famous Prophecy of Orval and upon the 
oracles of Hermann of Lebnin, of Bartholomew Holzhauser and in more modern 
times of such mystics as Anna 
Iaria Taigi and Marie Lataste. In connexion with 
the present war special attention is paid to the so-called Prophecy of Mayence, as 
well as to those a ttributed to Brother Johannes, the Curé d'Ars and Dom Bosco. 
Prognostics regarding the da te of the Kaiser's downfall and the future of England 
also receive their due share of attention, while special chapters are devoted to the 
papal mottoes attributed to St. Malachy, and to ancient and modern forecasts 
regarding Antichrist and the end of the world. 


THE MORNING WATCH: The Spiritual Exercises of St Ignatius, 
proposed by Father IGKATIUS DIERTINS, S.J. Translation 
edited by Father ELDER :JIULLAX, S.]. Large Cr. 8vo, 528 
pages. 7s. 6d. net. Postage 5d. 
The original of this important work was first published in 1689, and has been most 
popular on the Continent ever since; and this, the first translation into English, 
should therefore find many appreciative readers. 


A BOOK OF PRAYERS IN TIME OF WAR. Containing the late 
Pope's "Exhortation to the whole \vorId"; the Prayers 
ordered by Cardinal Bourne for daily recitation; and many 
others. Printed in red and black on japon vellum. 'Yra ppers, 
6d. net. Boards, IS. net. Postage rd. 
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THRE.E NEW TEST AMENT BOO KLETS. Reprints in the Rheims 
version, as revised by Bishop Challoner, of (I) The Sermon on 
the l\Iount; (2) The Parables of Our Lord; (3) The :l\1irac1es of 
Our Lord. Finely printed in red and black on japon_yellnm. 
IS. net each. Postage HI. each. 
.. The beautiful is<;up of the PrQ'yer
 in Time ('of II ar, which \\P ow(' to 1\lt-s<;rs l3urns 
&. Oates, has been quickly follo\\ed by three rather largt'r efforts in the same manner 
of sumptuous book-making. They consist of reprints of The 1\.liracles of Our Lord, The 
Parables of 0111' Lord, and The Sermo'J on the /.lollnl, from the Hheims velsion of the 
Xew Testament, n'viSi d by Bishop Challoner. Everything that beauty of paper, 
type and binding can do to become worthy of their great theme has been done, and 
the abolition of the convl'ntional chapter ami verse 
etting has hclfed largdy toward!; 
the ideal of' a n.'adable bible.' "- TIre Month. 


THE" PRIZE" NEW TESTAMENT. An impression especially 
prepared for Presentation purposes. Finely printed in large 
type on O>..ford India raper. Buckram, gilt, 3s. 6d. net. Hoan, 
gilt, red under gold edges, 55. 6d. net. Finest morocco, gilt, 
red under gold edges, 7s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 
In this impression the purpose has been not to compress the text into the smallest 
conceivable space but to pro\Ïde a lIbrary volume printt'd in large clear type and \\ith 
generous margins. 


HOW TO HELP THE DEAD. _\ translation of the De cura 
gerenda pro nlortuis of St Augustine by:\Iary J I. Allies. Cloth 
gilt, "ith frontispiece in photogravure, IS. net. Postage 2d. 


THE SOUVENIR OF CANON SHEEHAN. \\ïth a Portrait in 
Photogravure, and a facsimile of "\IS. Cloth, 2S. net. r05tage 3d. 
This book of e"tracts from Canon Sheehan's \uitings for ('very day of the year, 
ha<; been IIldde by the K uns of Doncrailc. 


THE RACCOLT A, or Collection of Indulgenced Prayers and Good 
Works. 
\ neVt (1914) edition brought doVtn to date by tVtO 
new Appendices covering 1913 and 19LJ. 440 finely printed 
pages. Cloth boards, IS. 6d. net. 
\lso in calf and morocco, 
8s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 
This very handsome Edition is the only one in English that accords" i th the prescn t 
list of Indulgences. 


A MODERN PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. By B. A:KSTICE BAKER. 
\\lth important contriLutions by way of rreface and Intro- 
duction by ::\Igr H.. II. Benson and Father Sebastian Bowden 
of the Oratory. Xe\\" popular edition, IS. net. Postage 3d. 
For Review, see under next book, The Shadow of Peter. 
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THE SHADOW OF PETER. By H. E. HALL. l\I.A. Cloth, 2S. net. 
Postage 3d. 
.. Most heartily do we welcome new editions of two of the bf'st known of all our 
modern arologetic works-Miss Anstice Baker's A 
f odern Pilgrim's Progress and 
Mr H. E. Hall's The Shadow of Peter, both published by Messrs Burns & Oates, the 
first in a very welcome cheap edition. Miss Baker's masterly and profound work is, 
of course, too well known to need further commendation from us; we need only set 
on record our pleasure at its continued demand. l\Ir Hall's work is, of course, of less 
varied scope, but, as our readers know, is not less thorough, and is as specially and 
perfectly fitted to meet the needs of good Anglicans, as Miss Baker's work of those 
whose difficultif's lie further back. :\lr Hall adds in his second edition some very useful 
new matter."-The 11l0nth. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD. By the Rev. C. :1\1. ROE. A new 
edition. IS. net. 
.. This series is compos
d of a numbé'r of highly picturesque discourses on wha t 
ought to be the aim of all trm Christians, the attain'll
n t of th
 Kingdom of God. 
Without being strictly allegorical, it presents the subject in a manner calculated to 
captivate the imagination of even the less intelIigent."-Cork Examiner. 


THE VALIANT WOMAN. A Series of Discourses intended for 
the use of Women living in the \\Torld. By ARCHBISHOP 
LAND RIOT. A new edition. attractively printed. Cloth. 2S. net. 
Postage 3d. 
These fam'J\ls instructions on the domestic duties of Christian women were ad- 
dressed by l\Isr Landriot when Bishop of La Rochelle to the Ladies of the Society 
of Charity established in his episcopal city. The translation, faithfully and eloquently 
made by Helena Lyons, had the approbation of the author, who was later ..c\.rchbishop 
of Rheims. 


THE FLOWER OF PEACE. A Collection of the Devotional 
Poetry of KATHARINE TYNAN. Finely printed on Dutch 
hand-made paper. with frontispiece in photogravure and 
decorated title-page. Bound in real parchment. with a 17th 
century cover design in gold, 5s. net. Postage 3d. 
By common consent the most beautiful poetry book of 1914. 


LEPANTO: AND OTHER POEMS. By G. K. CHESTERTON. 
Finely printed. and bound in Buckram gilt. 58. net. In 
the New Year. 



Y.B.-For Particulars of the Centenary Reissue of the 
Vorks 
of Father Faber at 2s. 6d. net per vo!t."ne. see page 6,' and fOY 
II The SPiritual Classics of English Devotional Literature," au 
important new series, refer to page 31. 
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CENrrENARY REISSUE of tile 
"TOI{KS OF FA"]
IIER 
'ABER 


In 12 uniforll1 ,olull1es, cro\vn 8\"0, on antique 
laid paper, strongly and handsonlcly bound in 
cloth, gilt. I>ricc 2s. 6d. net (postage 4d.) cacho 
ø 


T IiESF volumes make up the most handsome and the 
cheapest edition of Faber that has been (or is l'ver likely to 
be) offered to the public; and only the certainty of an enor- 
mous demand, which has enabled the Publishers to print very large 
editions, has made this combinati
n of incredsed value and dimin- 
i
hed price a possihility. The volumes vary net\\cen -tOO and 500 
pages of clear t) pe; and before thi
 Centenary I{eissue their price 
"as from SSe to 7 s. 6d. each. The follo\\ inJ! are the titles of the 
books. 


ALL FOR .JESUS, or, The Easy \\ a}s of Divine Love. 
A Rook u',.We" for" þeoþ/e lit.;"g ;n tire u.or/d and trying to he good tlrere. " 


BETHLEIIE\1. 
Fatlrer Faher used to say tlratlre Irad wr;tten tire rest of Iris u'orllS to þ/ease otlrers. but 
tlris (his rnasterþiece on tire b,carnation) to þ/ease himself. 


GRO\YTII I
 HOlINESS, or, The Progress of the Spiritual 
I.ife. 
Fatlrer Faber's magnum oþus on Conduct. 
H \ 
J NS. Complete Edition. 
NOTES ON DOCTRI
 \L \ND SPIRI fVAL SL'BJECTS. 
Two 'vols. 
Tire þurþose of tlr;s collect;on was to create a store!ro'lSe of suggest.ons, tlrOUglrts and 
frameworks for sermons during Retreats arad Paroc/ria/ sermons. 


SPIHITU.\L CONFERENCES. 
Delivend during Adt'ents, Lents, and montlrs of Jlory at tI,e London Oratory. 


TIlE BLESSED SACRA\IE
T, or The \Yorks and" ays of 
God. 
THE CREATOR .A
D THE CHEA TUHP, or, The \Yonders 
of Divine Love. 


THE FOOT OF TilE CROSS, or, The Sorrows of 
Iar}". 
TIlE PHECIOUS BLOOD, or, The Price of ollr Salvation. 
fHE LIFE AND LETTERS OF FREDERICK 'YILLIA
1 
FAllER, D.O. By Rev. John E. Bowden, of the Oratory. 
6 



A SELECTION from BURNS & OATES' 
CATALOGUES OF PUBLICATIONS 


ACTON, LORD. 
Lord Acton and His Circle. Edited by Abbot Gasquet. Large 
8vo. \Vith an Engraved Portrait of Lord Acton. 15s. net. 
À KEMPIS, THOMAS. 
Of the Imitation of Christ. Popular Edition, 6d. net and IS. 
(postage 2d.). Pocket Editions, IS. 6d. to IDS. Presentation 
Ed,ition, 3S. 6d. to 15s. The Seraþhic Edition. Being 
an entirely new translation frOIn the Latin by Father 
Thaddeus, O.F,l\I. Very finely printed in red and black. 
Cloth, 6s. net; leather, 7s. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 
LATIN EDITIONS from 2S. net. FRENCH, SPANISH and 
ITALIAN EDITIONS also in stock. 
Lesser Imitation of Christ, The. By Thomas à Kempis. 2S. 6d. 
St Lydwine of Schiedam. By Thomas à Kempis. Translated by 
Dom Vincent Scully, C.R.L. 38. net (postage 3d.). 
ALLEN, CARDINAL. 
Father Edmund Campion and His Companions; A briefe his- 
torie of the glorious martyrdom of twelve reverend priests. 
\Vith contemporary verses by the Venerable Henry Wal- 
pole, and the earliest engraving of the martyrdom. Edited 
by the Rev. J. H. Pollen, S.l. Demy 8vo. 4s. net 
(postage 4d.). 
Souls Departed. Cheaper Edition, with Portrait. 38. 6d. 
ALLIES, T. W. (K.C.S.G.) 
A Life's Decision. Cr.8vo. 5s. 
The Formation of Christendom.Library. New Editions. Cr. 8vo. 
The Christian Faith and the Individual. 5s. 
The Christian Faith and Society. 5s. 
The Christian Faith and Philosophy. 5s. 
As seen in Church and State. 5s. 
The Throne of the Fisherman. 5s. 
The Holy See and the \Vandering of the Nations. Demy 
8vo. 10S. 6d. 
Peter's Rock in Mohammed's Flood. Demy 8vo. los.6d. 
ALLIES, MARY. 
Thomas William Allies, 1813-1903. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 
Pius the Seventh, 1800-1823. Cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt, 5s. 
Leaves from St Augustine. 6s. net (postage 4d.). 
Leaves from St John Chrysostom. 6s. 
History of the Church in England, from the Accession of 
Henry VIII to the Death of Queen Elizabeth. 35. 6d. 
7 
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ANDERDON, BLANCHE (Whyte Avis). 
The Catholic Girl in the World. First St'J'ies. 2S. 6d. net 
(postage 3d.). 
The Catholic Girl in the World. Second SeJ'ics. 2S. 6d. net 
(postage 3d.). 


ARNOLD, FATHER (5.).) 
Imitation of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. In Four Books. Cloth 
4 S . 6d. Calf. or morocco. 8s. 6d. each. 


BAKER, VEN. FATHER AUGUSTINE (O.S.B.) 
Holy Wisdom (Sancta SophIa). Directions for the Prayer of 
ContemplatIOn, etC. Edited by Abhot Sweeney, D.D. Cloth 
3 s . 6d. Handsomely bound. with leather back, 55. 


BEARNE, FATHER (S.J.) 
The Curé 's Brother: A Laumant Story. IS.6d. 
Nick Roby: A Story of his Childhood. IS. 6d. and 25. 
Charlie Chittywick: or, Ridingdale in the 'Sixties. 3s.6d. 
Ridingdale Boys. Illustrated, 55. net. Boards,2 vols, 45. net 
(postage 4d.,. 
A Ridingdale Year. Il1ustrated. Cloth gilt, 55. net (postage 4d.). 
Ridingdale Stories. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 
Sanctity's Romance. 2 vols. 2S. net each (postage 4d.). 
The Golden Stair: A Chronicle of Havenhurst. 35.6d. 
Portraits. Stories for Old and Young. \Vrapper, 6d. net, 
IS. 6d. net (postage 2d.). 
The Organist of Laumont. 25. net (postage 2d.). 
I. Jack South and some other Jacks. 3s.6d. 
.Roddy the Dreamer. 5s. net (postage 4d.). 
Romance of the Silver Shoon. 35. net (postage 4d.). 


BENSON, MGR R. H. 
Oddsfish I Þtlgr Benson's last and greatest historical novel, 6s. 
See page 2. 
Come Rack I Come Rope I Cheaþ edtion, IS, net (postage 3d.). 
An Average Man. A Story of Conversions. 6s. 
Initiation. 65. 
The Religion of the Plain Man. 25. 6d. net (postage 3d.). 
An Alphabet of Saints. Rhymed by l\Igr Robert Hugh 
Benson, Reginald Balfour, C. Ritchie. Illustrated by L. D. 
Symington. Fancy binding. 2S. 6d. net. Paper, 15. net 
(postage 2d.). 
The King's Achievement. A Tale of the Suppression of the 
l\Ion<C)teries by Henry VIII. 6s. 
By what Authority? A Taleof the Times of Queen Elizabeth. 6s. 
The Light Invisible. The Life-Stories of an Old Priest. 38. 6d. 
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CATALOGUES OF PUBLICATIONS 


BIBLES, NEW TESTAMENTS, etc. 
N.R.-New Illustrated List gJ.vJ.ng full particulars of 
Bindings, etc., sent post tree on application. 
Holy Bible. POCKET EDITION (size 51 by 31 inches). Cloth, 
25. 6d. Leather bindings, from 4S. 6d. to 75. 6d. each. 
OCTAVO EDITION (size 9 by 6 inches). Cloth, 55. And in a 
great variety of leather bindings, from 85. to 355. net. 
New Testament, The. POCKET EDITION. Limp cloth, 6d. 
net (postage 2d.). Grained roan, red edges, I s. Roan, gilt 
edges, IS. 6d. 
I ndia Paper Edition: Paste grain, round corners, 3S. 6d. net. 
Best calf or morocco, 55. 6d. each net. Russia limp, IOS. 6d. 
net. 
LARGE TYPE EDITION. With Annotations, References. 
Historical and Chronological Index. and a Family Register, 
Cr. 8vo (size 71 by 5 inches). 500 pp. Cloth, boards, gilt 
lettered, 25.; and in handsome leather bindings at 45. 6d. 
and 85. 6d. 
Novum Testamentum. From 25., unbound, to 45., bound. 
Book of Psalms, The. 32mo. cloth, IS. 6d. Calf. red edges, 55. 
Liber Psalmorum. Unbound I s. net. Bound from 28. 6d. 


BONOMELLI, GEREMJ A, BISHOP OF CREMONA. 
On Religious Worship and Some Defects in Popular Devotions. 
\Vith Portrait. 25. 6d. net (postage 3d.). 
BOOK OF BIBLE MEDITATIONS AND PRA VERSo Cloth, 
2S. net. Leather, 4s. net, or separately Cloth IS. net. 
Leather, 2S. 6d. net (postage 3d.). 
BOWDEN, REV. H. S. (of the Oratory). 
The Religion of Shakespeare. Chiefly from the Writings of 
11r Richard Simpson. Cr.8vo. 7s.6d. 
Dante's Divina Commedia: Its Scope anù Value. From the 
German of Franz Hettinger, D.D. 8vo. los.6d. 
Natural Religion. Being Vol. Iof Dr Hettinger's "Evidences of 
Christianity." \Vith Introduction on "Ct:rtainty." 7s.6d. 
Revealed Religion. The Second Volume of Dr Hettinger's 
"Evidences." \Vith Introduction on the "Assent of 
Faith." 5s. 
Miniature Lives of the Saints, for every Day in the Year. 
2 Vois. 18mo, cloth, gilt, 767 pp., 45. Also in :\lonthly 
packets of Single Leaves for distribution. 4d. per P
cket. 
Or the Complete Set of Packets for the Year, 35. ()d. 
Mementoes of the English Martyrs. For every day of the 
year. IS. net (postage 2d.). 
Miniature Life of Mary. Cloth, 6d. Cloth extra, with steel 
plate frontispiece. IS. 
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SELECTION FROl\1 BURNS & OA"fES' 


BOWDEN, REV. H. S. (of the Oratory)-cotsti"øed. 
Guide to the London Oratory. Illustrated, IS. Or with fewer 
illustrations, 6d. 
BRIDGETT, FATHER (C.SS.R.) 
A History of the Holy Eucharist in Great Britain. Edited 
with Notes by Father H. Thurston, S. J. Folio. Illustrated. 
One Guinea net (postage 9d.). 
Life and Writings of Blessed Thomas More. 6s. 
Life of the Blessed John Fisher. New Edition. 68. 
Our Lady's Dowry. Illustrated. 5s. 
Ritual of the New Testament. 5s. 
Wisdom and Wit of Sir Thomas More. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, by Rev. T. E. Bridgett, C.SS.R. 6s. 
BUCKLER, REV. REGINALD (O.P.) 
A Spiritual Retreat. 3s. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 
Spiritual Instruction on Religious Life. 38. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 
Spiritual Perfection through Charity. 55. 
BUTE, THE MARQUESS OF (FROM THE BREVIARY OF). 
A Form of Prayers following the Church Office. For the 
use of Catholics unable to hear 
lass upon Sundays and 
Holidays. Cloth, IS. net (postage 2d.) ; leather, 2S. 6d. 
net (postage 3d.). 
Lenten Readings. From the \Yritings of the Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church as found in the Roman Breviary. 
Done into English by John Patrick, l\larquess of Bute, and 
arranged by Father John :Mary. O.S.F.C. 2s.6d. 
Mary Immaculate. From the same sources. Cloth. IS. net 
(postage 2d.) Leather. 29. 6d. net (postage 3d.). 
BUTLER, REV. ALBAN. 
People's Edition of the Lives of the Saints. Twelve Pocket 
Volumes, each Volume containing the Saints of the :Month 
and an Additional Volume containing a Complete General 
Index. Neat cloth binding, gilt lettered. IS. 6d. each. Or 
the complete set of 13 volumes. in handsome cloth case, to 
match, LIe 
BUTLER, LIEUT-GENERAL SIR WILLIAM (G.C.B.) 
The Wild North Land. The Story of a \Vinter's Journey with 
Dogs across Northern Korth America. Illustrated. 55. 
The Great Lone Land. An Account of the Red River Expedi- 
tions 1869-1870. \Vith 15 Illustrations and a 
Iap. 55. 
Red Cloud. A Tale of the Great Prairie. 3s. 6d. 
A new edition, with Portrait and Memoir of the Author 
and new illustrations. 
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CATALOGUES OF PUBLICATIONS 


CAMM, DOM BEDE (O.S.B.) 
Tyburn Conferences: Oxford, Douay, Tyburn. Conferences 
on the :Martyrs of the English Seminaries. 2S. 6d. net 
(postage 3d.). 
The Voyage of the "Pax." An Allegory. Cloth gilt, IHus- 
trated. 2s.6d. net (postage 3d.). 
In the Brave Days of Old. Historical Sketches of the Eliza. 
bethan Persecution. 
ew Edition. Cr.8vo. 2s.6d. 
Lives of the Blessed English Martyrs. Edited by Dom Bede 
Camm, O.S.B. Vol. 1.-" The :l\1artyrs under Henry VII!." 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net (postage Sd.). Vol. II-" The :l\Iar, 
tyrs under Queen Elizabeth." 7s. 6d. net (postage 5d.). 
CAPES, .F. M. 
St Catherine de Ricci. Her Life, her Letters, her Community. 
\Vith a Treatise on the Mystical Life by Fr Bertrand 
Wilberforce, O.P. With Portrait and other Illustrations. 
8vo. 7s. ód. net (postage 5d.). 
CARMICHAEL, MONTGOMERY. 
In Tuscany. New Edition, with numerous Illustrations. 
Large Cr. 8vo. 6s. net (postage 4d.). 
John William Walshe. The Story of a Hidden Life. 5s. net 
(postage 4d.). 
The Lady Poverty. A Thirteenth-Century Allegory. Trans- 
lated by :\lontgomery Carmichael. 3s. 6d. net (postage 2d.). 
CATECHISMS. 
Catechism of Christian Doctrine. \Vith Prayers, Hymns, and 
other Aids to Devotion, and four Holy Pictures printed on 
special paper. 100 pp. Stiff wrapper, lei Per 100, 5s. 
net (postage 9d.). 
Catechism for Infants and Standard I. -Ad, 
Children's Companion to Bible Historÿ and Explanatory 
Catechism. \Vrapper, 96 pp. 2d. 
Explanatory Catechism of Christian Doctrine. \Vith an 
Appendix. 32mo, wrapper, 9 6 pp. 2d. 
Little Catechism: or. Short Abridgment of the Catechism of 
Christian Doctrine. \Vrapper, ld. Per 100, 3 s . (postage 3d.). 
Little Catechism Explained. By Rev. Bernard Kelly. 2d. 
Meanings of the Words of the Catechism, to which are added 
the l\Iirac1es of the Gospels. 32mo, wrapper. 2d. 
Bible History for School and Home Use. \Vrapper. 2d. 
CATHOLIC BELIEF: or, A Short and Simple Exposition of 
Catho1ic Doctrine. By Very Rev. Joseph Faà di Bruno, 
D.D. "Trapper, 6d. net (postage 2ld.); cloth, boards, lad. 
(postage 2id.). Better paper edition. cloth, 2S. 
II 



SELECTION FROl\1 BURNS & OATES' 


CATHOLIC DIRECTORY, The Official Ecclesiastical Register,and 
Almanac (Annual). Over 1000 pages. Prices: Directory, 
IS. 6d. net; Directory and Ordo, 2S. net (postage on either, 
Inland 5d., Foreign lod.). 
CATHOLIC WHO'S WHO (Annual). Over 4.000 brief Biographies 
of Catholics of in1portance. together with their Addresses; 
also an important Year-Book section and an Approved List 
of Catholic Convents, Colleges and Schools. Cloth gilt. 
3s. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 
CECILIA, MADAME (of St Andrew's Convent, Streatham). 
From the Sepulchre to the Throne. 426 pages. Bound in 
art canvas, gilt, with six plates in lithographic offset. 
5s. net (postage 4d.). . 
The Training of Girls in their Teens. IS. net (postage 2d.). 
Girls' Clubs and Mothers' Mt>etings. IS. 6d. net (postage 2d.). 
Home Truths for Mary's Children. 3s. 6d. 
More Home Truths for Mary's Children. 3s. 6d. 
The Retreat Manual. 2S. 
At the Feet of Jesus. 2S. 6d. 
CHALLONER, BISHOP. 
Meditations for every Day in the Year. Revised and Edited 
by Bishop Vertue. 3s. 
CHASLE, ABBE LOUIS. 
Sister Mary of the Divine Heart (Droste zu Vischering). 
Religious of the Good Shepherd. 1863-1899. Illustrated.6s. 
CHILDREN'S HOUR (THE): An anthology for children of 
poems by Father Tabb, Francis Thompson, Katharine 
Tynan, etc.; together with a Talk (with Tales and Texts) 
by Father Vincent l\IcK abb, O. P., and illustrations on nearly 
every page by L. D. Symington. Printed in red and 
black. Japon vellum and g-old, IS. net (postage 2d.). 
CHURCH AND KINDNESS TO ANIMALS, THE. 
Illustrated. 2S. 6d. 
CLARE, FATHER, S.j. 
A Voice that is Still: the Sayings of Fr Clare. 48mo. Leather, 
gil t edges. 2S. 
CONVERSION AND A VOCATION, A. Sister :\Iary of the Sacred 
Heart. (Sophia Ryder.) 25. 6d. 
CUTHBERT, FATHER (O.S.F.C.) 
A Tuscan Penitent. Bping the life and legend of St 
largaret 
of Cortona. \Yith Illustrations. 45. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 
DAHLMANN, FATHER. 
Outline Conferences for Children of Mary. With a Preface by 
:Madame Cecilia (of Streatham). 2s.6d. 
12 



CATALOGUES OF PUBLICATIONS 


DALGAIRNS, FATHER BERNARD, of the Oratory. 
The Holy Communion: Its Philosophy and Practice. A new. 
well printed and well bound edition. In two volumes. 
Crown Svo. Price 7s. net (postage 5d.). 
Derotion to the Heart of Jesus. A new, well printed and well- 
bpund t>ditiQn. 35. net (postage 4d.). 
DAY, FATHER HENRY (S.J.) 
Marriage, Divorce and M:orality. Cloth. IS. 6d, net 
(postage 2d.). 
DE MONTFORT, BLESSED GRIGNON. 
Treatise on the True Devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Father Faber's Translation. 12th revised edition. 25. 
DE SEGUR, MGR. 
Familiar Instructions and Evening Lectures on all the Truths 
of Religion. 2 vols. 3s. each. 
DE ZULU ETA. FATHER (S.J.) 
Jesus, the Bread of Children, or" Chats with Father Cyril 
about Holy Communion." 'Vith five illustrations. Paper 
Covers, 6d. net; cloth, IS. net (postage 2d.). 
DIGNAM, FATHER (S.}.) See also under l\Jiss Taylor. 
A Daily Thought from the'Vriting5 of Father Dignam. S,j. 
,.Smo. bound in maroon leather. gilt edges. 2S. 
EGGER, REV. JOSEPH (S.J.) 
The Devout Guide for Catholics in Service. 'Vrapper. 6d. net. 
Cloth. I s. net. (postage I d.) 
Meditations on the Sacred Heart. 2S. 6d. 
Consolations of the Sick-Room. Wrapper. 3d. net (postage Id.). 
EMMERICH, SISTER ANNE CATHERINE. 
Dolorous Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 'Vith a Preface. 
and a Life of Anne Catherine Emmerich. 20th Edition. 
3s. 6d. 
FABER, F ATHER. 
Centenary Reissue of the Works of Father Faber. See þ. 6.. 
Tales of the Angels. Containmg (I) II The Last Children.... 
II Philip, or the Pains of Children," (2) (I The Weeping 
Angel" and (3) II The Child to 'Vhorn Nobody was Kind." 
Profusely illustrated by L. D. Symington. Cloth, extra 
gilt. 3s. 6d. Or the three parts can be had separately in 
wrappers, with all the illustrations. price IS. net each 
(postage 2d.). 
Devotion to the Holy Ghost. Wrapper. 3d. net. Cloth. 6d. net 
(postage I d.) . 
Father Faber's May Book. 18mo. cloth. gilt edgf3s. 25. 
Ethel's Book: or. Tal
 of the Angels. Cloth. gilt. 2S. 6d. 
Poems. Complete Edition. 58. 
The Easiness of Salvation. IS. 
13 
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FIDELI5, MOTHER MARY. 
Growth in the Knowledge of OUf Lord. l\Ieditations for 
every Day of the Year. Adapted from the Original of the 
Abbé de Brandt. In Three Volumes. 21S. net (postage 7d.). 
In Holiest Troth: The Story of St Encratida. one of the 
l\lartyrs of Saragossa. A.D. 304. 2s.6d. 


FITZGERALD, PERCY. 
Worldlyman: A }'lodcrn }'lorality. \Vith two illustrations: 
2S. 6d. net (postage 2d.). 


FULLERTON, LADY GEORGIANA. 
Ellen Middleton. New and Cheap Edition. 25. 6d. 
Faithful and True. Cloth. IS. 
Grantley Manor. A 
ovcl. Cloth. gilt extra. 3s.6d. 
Laurentia. -\ Tale of the J esuit 
lis5ions in 1 apan. 2S. 6d. 
Life of Mère Marie de la Providence, 2S. net (postage 3d.). 
Life of 5t Frances of Rome. 2S. 
Seven Stories. 25. 6d. 
The Strawcutter's Daughter, and The Portrait in My Uncle's 
Dining-Room. 2S. 6d. 


GALLERY, DAVID (5.}.) 
The Life of Mother Mary of Jesus, Foundre
s of the Society 
of :l\Iarie Héparatrice. Trarislated from the French of 
Father P. Suau. S.l. 'Vith three portraits. Cloth. gilt. 
6s. net (postage 4d.). 


GALLWEY (S.}.), FATHER. 
The Watches of the Sacred Passion. Two vols. 8s. net 
(postage 6d.). 
GASQUET, CARDINAL (O.S.B.) 
Lord Acton and his Circle. Edited. with Notes, by Cardinal 
Gasquet. \\ïth portrait. 15s. net (postage Sd.). 
Leaves from my Diary, 1894-1896. 2S. 6d. net (postage 2d.). 
The Order of the Visitation. Illustrated. 2S. 


GAVIN, M. (S.J.) 
Memoirs of Father Peter Gallwey, 5.}. Cloth gilt. with 
Frontispiece. 3s. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 
The Sacrifice of the Mass. 2S. 
GAY, MGR CHARLES. 
The R
1igiou5 Life and the Vows. 55. 
14 



CATALOGUES OF PUBLICATIONS 


GIBERGUES, MGR DE. 
Faith. Translated from the French of the Bishop ofAValence. 
Cloth gilt, with Frontispiece. 2S. 6d. net (postage 3d.). 
Holy Communion. A Book of Counsel, Exhortation and 
Instruction. Cloth gilt, with Frontispiece. 2S. 6d. net 
(postage 3d.). 
GIBSON, REV. HENRY. 
Catechism made Easy: being a Familiar Explanation of the 
Catechism of Christian Doctrine. 55. 
GRANVILLE POPULAR LIBRARY of Entertaining. Instruc- 
tive. and Amusing Books. All handsomely bound in cloth, 
extra, and suitable for Prizes. Over two hundred volumes, 
from IS. to -35. 6d. A complete list sent post free on 
application. 
One Hundred Books selected from this Library. to the value of 
l8-viz. 42 books at IS.. 24 at IS. 6d.. 16 at 2S., 8 at 25.6d., 
and 10 at 3s. each-will be sent. carriage paid. to any part 
of the United Kingdom on receipt of !5 55. net cash. 


GRANVILLE SERIES of Reading Books, History Readers, 
Poetry Books, etc. List otJ aPPlication. 


HEDLEY, BISHOP. 
A Bishop and his Flock. Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 65. 
Light of Life, The. Set forth in Sermons. 6s. 
The Christian Inheritance. 6s. 
Our Divine Saviour. 65. 
A Retreat. For the Use of the Clergy, Religious, and Others. 
In handsome binding. with leather back. 6s. 


HEINS, M. ALICE. 
The Story of St Francis of Assisi. With a Preface by Father 
Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. Illustrated. 2S. 6d. 


HERBERT OF LEA, LADY. 
St John Baptist de Rossi. Translated from the Italian by 
Lady Herbert. With the renowned Introduction on Eccle- 
siastical Training and the Sacerdotal Life by Cardinal 
Vaughan. With Portrait of the Saint. 5s. net (postage 4d.). 
15 
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HOLY WEEK BOOK. A new (1915) anò complete editJOn. em. 
bodying all the Refurms 01 the ()fficc
. All the Latin as 
well as all tbe English. :\lost conveulen t and simplest 
arrangenlCnt. Fe\\ er cross-re1erences in tbe Psalms than ill 
any other editIOn. Finely printed from large type, on 
thin but opaque paper. Cloth IS. net; limp leather, gilt 
or red edges, 2S. 6d. net (postage 2d.). 
HOLY WEEK BOOK, according to tbe Dominican Rite. IS. 6d. 
net (postage 3d.). 
HOPE, MRS, 
Conversion of the Teutonic Race, The. Vo1. I, Conversion of 
the f. rank
 and English. 2S. 6d. V 01. II, St Boniface 
and the Conversion of Germany. 25. 6d. . 
Early Martyrs, The. 2S. ód. . 
Franciscan Martyrs in England. Is.6d. 
Life of St Philip Neri. IS. Dt't (postage 3d.). 
Life of St Thomas of Canterbury. 25. 


HYMN BOOKS. 
The Hymn Book. The only Collection authorized by the 
Cathohc Hierarchy, in the order prescribed by the Bishops' 
CommIttee. \\ørappers, 2d. net; limp cloth, 4d., cloth 
boards, 8d., limp lambskin, IS. 
INNES-BROWNE, MRS. 
Honour without Renown. A Story. 35. 6d. 
JESSOPP, AUGUSTUS. 
One Generation of a Norfolk House. The Story of the Life 
and Death ot Father \\ d.Ipole, martyred in 1595. Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 
KEENAN, REV. STEPHEN. 
Controversial Catechism. 2S. 


KENNEDY, M. M. 
The Holy Child seen by His Saints. The Legends retold to 
children. WIth full page illustrations by L. D. Syming- 
ton. Cluth, 2S. net (po
tage 3d.), 
LA5SERRE, HENRI. 
Our Lady of Lourdes. The History of the 
Iiraculous Sanctu- 
ary of our Lady of Lourdes. 3s.6d. 
Month of Mary of Our Lady of Lourdes. 25. 6d. 
LECHNER, DOM PETER. 
Life and Times of 5t Benedict, Patriarch of the Monks of 
the West. Illustrated. 5s. 
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LEGGATT, L. M. 
For My Name's Sake. Translated by L. 1\1. Lellgatt from the 
French of Champol's Sæur Alexandrine. \Vith lllustrations 
by L. D. Symlngton. 2s.6d. 
LE MASSON, DOM INNOCENT. 
Spintual Reading for Every Day in the Year. Translated by 
Rev. K. D. Best, of the Oratory. Popular Edition. Cloth. 
IS. net (postage 3d.). Large type edition. Cloth. 2S. net 
(postage 4d.). 
LIECHTENSTEIN, PRINCES
 
Nora: or, Ie God's Flowers can bloom on every Soil." A Story 
from the German of Ferdinande Freün von Brackel. 3s. 6d. 
LIGUORI, ST ALPHONSUS, \Vorks of. 
The Glories of Mary. 3s. 6d. 
Visits to the Most Holy Sacrament and the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. IS., IS. od., 2S. od., 45. od. 
LITTLE BREVIARY OF THE SACRED HEART OF JESUS. 
From. the Life and \Vorks of the Blessed .Margaret Mary. 
IS. 6d. 
LITTLE OFFICE OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. In 
Latin and English. New and Improved Edition. 32IDO. 
Cloth, gilt, red edges, IS. Leather, red edges, 2S. 6d. 
LOUGHLIN, JOHN. 
The Server's Manual. IS. net (postage 2d.). 
LOYOLA, MOTHER MARY (of the Bar Convent, York). Edited 
by Rev. H. Thurston, S.J. . 
The Little Children's Prayer Book. With many fine illus- 
trations. Wrapper. ód. net. Cloth. IS. net. Leather, 2S. od. 
net, and in a special white presentation binding for First 
Communion, 4S. 6d. net (po
tage rd. and 2d.). 
Heavenwards. A chaptèr for every week in the year. Cloth, 
3s. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 
Home for Good. Talks to girls for the difficult time of their 
leaving school. \\ïth Frontisplece. 3s. 6d. net (postage 
4 d .). 
Jesus of Nazareth. The Story of His Life. 'Vritten for Chil- 
dren. \Vith 24 full-page illustrations. 5 s . net (postage 4d.). 
Welcome. Holy Communion before and after. Small cr. Bvo, 
cloth. 35. 6d. net. Prayer-book size edition. handsomely 
bound in leather. 55. net (postage 4d.). 
17 
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LOYOLA, MOTHER MARY-Continued 
First Communion. A Book of Preparation for First Com- 
munion. \Vith numerous illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Questions on U First Communion." 1 s. 
The Children's Charter: Being "Talks to Parents anò Teachers 
on preparing Children for their First Communion." Cloth, 
2S. net (postage 2d.). 
The Child of God: or. \Vhat comes of our Baptism. \Vith five 
full-page illustrations. Boards, 2S. 6d. Cloth, gilt. 3s. 6d. 
The Soldier of Christ: or, Talks before Confirmation. Illus- 
trated. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 
Confession and Communion. Intended for the use of Religious 
and those who communicate frequently. IS. 6d. 
MADONNA OF THE POETS, THE. 
An Anthology of only the best Poenls written about the 
Blessed Virgin. \Yith illustrations after favourite Old 
::\Iasters. New Cheaper Edition, Cloth. IS. 6d. net (post- 
age 3d.). 
McNABB, FATHER VINCENT J. (O.P.) 
Our Reasonable Service. A new volume of Essays. 35. 6d. 
The Decrees of the Vatican Council. 8vo. 25. 
Where Believers May Doubt. 3s. 6d. 
MANNING, CARDINAL. 
Confidence in God. 32ffiO. IS. 
Life of the Blessed Curé d' Ars. \Vrapper, IS. net, Cloth, 2:5.6d. 
net (postage 3d.). 
Miscellanies. First and Second Series in one vol. 75. 6d. 
Pastime Papers. 25. 6d. net and IS. net (postage 3d.). 
Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects. 65. 
Sin and its Consequences. 4S. 
The Blessed Sacrament the Centre of Immutable Truth. IS. 
The Eternal Priesthood. 35. 6d. 
The Four Great Evils of the Day. 2S. 6d. 
The Fourfold Sovereignty of God. 2s.6d. 
The Glories of the Sacred Heart. 45. 
The Grounds of Faith. IS. 6d. 
The Holy Ghost the Sanctifier. 32mo. 25. 
The Independence of the Holy See. 2S. 6d. 
The Internal Mission of the Holy Ghost. 5 s . 
The Love of Jesus to Penitents. 32ffiO. IS. 
The Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost. 55. 
18 
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MANN lNG, CARD IN AL-coutiuued. 
The True Story of the Vatican Council. 2s.6d. 
The Workings of the Holy Spirit in the Church of England. 
IS. 6d. 
Why I became a Catholic (Religio Viatoris). IS. 
MATHESON, ANNIE. Collected by. 
Sayings from the Saints. Leather, 3S. 6d. net (postage 3d.). 
MEISTERMANN, FATHER BARNABAS (O.F.M.) 
New Guide to the Holy Land. \Vith 25 coloured maps and I 10 
plans of towns and monuments. Translated from the 
French Edition by the order and sanction of the 1\lost Rev. 
Father Custodian of the Holy Land. With a Preface by 
the Bishop of Salford. 7s. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 
MERCIER) CARDINAL. 
Modernism. Translated by 1\1. Lindsay. 2S. net (postage 3d.). 
MEYNELL, ALICE 
Collected Poems. \Vith a portrait in photogravure Buckram 
gilt, 5s. net (postage 4d.). 
Collected Essays. 'Vith a frontispiece in photogravure. 
Uniform with the author's" Collected Poems." Buckram, 
5S. net (postage 4d.). 
The Shepherdess and other Poems. In "The Hound of 
Heaven:' Se"ies. Japon wrapper, with a portrait. IS. net. 
Limp leather, 3S. net (postage Id.). 
The Madonna: A Pic tonal Record of the Life and Death of 
the :Mother of our Lord Jesus Christ, by the Painters and 
Sculptors of Christendom, reproduced from more than 500 
of their Works. Translated from the Italian of Adolfo 
Venturi, with an introduction by Alice Meynell. :Medium 
4tO. 15s. net (postage 7d.). . 
MEYNELL, EVERARD. 
The Life of Francis Thompson. With 12 illustrations. 
Buckram gilt, 15s. net (postage 5d.). 
MEYNELL, WILFRID. 
Cardinal Newman. New and Revised Edition. \Vith 15 Illus- 
trations. 2S. 6d. 
Cardinal Bourne. A Record of the Sayings and Doings of 
Francis, Fourth Archbishop of "Testminster. Compiled by 
\Yilfrid :ï\leynell. \Yith many hitherto unpublished por- 
traits. "'"rappers, IS. net. Cloth gilt, 2S. 6d. net (postage 3d.). 
MONNIN, L' ABBÉ. 
The Spirit of the Curé of Ars. Translated from the French. 
With 17 additional Exhortations. New Edition. 2S. 
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MORRIS, FATHER W. B. (of the Oratory). 
The Life of 5t Patrick, Apo
tle of Ireland. 2S. 6d. 
Ireland and 5t Patrick. _\ Study of the Saint's Character anò 
of the Hesults of his Apostolate. IS. nct (postage 3d.). 
MULHOLLAND, FLORENCE M. 
Princess Melody and other Stories. Illustrated by L. D. Sym- 
ington. Sm.4to. Cloth. extra gilt, 2S. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 
MULHOLLAND, ROSA (LADY GILBERT). 
The Story of Ellen. \Vith Illustrations. 5s. 
The Squire's Grand-daughters. A Novel. 5s. 
The \Vicked Woods. A Novel. 5s. 
The Wild Birds of Killeevy. A Novel. 35. 6<1. 
MULHOLLAND, J. SHAW (B.L.) 
The World's Madonna. A history of the Blcssed Virgin. 
2S. <xl. net (postage 3d.). 
NEWMAN, CARDINAL. 
Loss and Gain: A Story of Oxford Life anù a Convt'rsion 
\Vrapper. 6d. net. Limp cloth. IS. net (postage 3d.). Illus- 
trated Edition. on supertine paper. cloth. gilt edges. 3s. 6d. 
Callista: A Sl{etch of the Third Century. Crown 8vo, wrapper 
6d. net. Limp cloth. IS. net (postage 3d.). Illustrated 
Edition. printed on superfine paper. Cloth, extra gilt. gilt 
edges, 35. 6<1. 
NIEUWBARN, REV. FATHER (O.P.) 
The Holy Sacrifice. A mystical and liturgical explanation 
of Its meanIng. With illustrations, 28, 
NOYES, ALFRED. 
The Carol of the Fir Tree. Printed in red and black with 
frontispiece in photogravure. Japan vellum. IS. net. 
Vel vet calf. 35. net (postage I d.). 
OAKELEY, CANON. 
Catholic Worship: A 
Ianual of Popular Instruction on the 
Ceremonies and Devotions of the Church. IS. 
Office and Ceremonial of the Mass Explained. IS. 
Youthful Martyrs of Rome, The. A Christian DraIna, adapted 
frOIn IC Fabiola." \Vrapper. IS. net (postage 2d.). 
O'BRIEN, MRS WILLIAM. 
Rosette: A Tale of Paris and Dublin. 3s. 6d. net (postage 
4 d .) . 
PORTER, ARCHBISHOP (S.J.) 
The Banquet of the Angels. ISmo. Cloth. 2S. 
PRACTICAL MEDITATIONS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE 
YEAR, of the Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ. By a Father 
of the Society of Jesus. In Two Volumes. 95. 
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P RA YER-BOOKS, etc. 
N.B.-The new llittstrated List giving full particula'rs of 
Bindings, etc., sent þost free on 'request. 
Catholic Piety. A Popular 

'lanual of CathoJic Devotion, cOn- 
taining all the ordinary Prayers and Services of the Church, 
with Epistles and Gospels. 4Smo EDITION (size 31 by 2t 
inches). Leather bindings, from IS. to 55. ÐEMY 32mo 
EDITION (size 4 by 2! inches). From IS. 6d. to 45. 6d, ROYAL 
32mo EDITION (size 5 by 3t inches), without Epistles and 
Gospels. Cloth, 6d. net (postage 2d.) Or complete, in six 
different styles, at IS., IS. 6d., 25., 25. 6d., and 45. 6d. 
Catholic's Vade Mecum: or, Select Prayers for Daily Use, The. 

ew and Improved Edition. (Size 51 by 3i inches.) 
Leather, 35. 6d. Calf, red edges, 5s. 6d. German calf or 
morocco, limp, 65. each. Gf'rman calf, padded, 7s., 
Russia, padded; morocco circuit or with clasp, 8s. 6d. each 
and in handsome leather bindings, beautifully finished, at 
10S. 6d. to 215. With 6 Photographs, mounted, calf or 
nlorocco, 125., and Russian leather, 155. 
Christian's Manual, The. Containing New Testament, Book 
of Psalms, and Imitation of Christ. Royal 321nO, calf, red 
edgt's, 65. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 
Church Manual, The. With Epistl
s and Gospels. In leather 
bindings, 2S., 3s. 6d., and 5s. each. 
Devotions for Holy Communion. Fron1 the :l\Iissal, Breviary, 
\Vritings of the Fathers, the Hymns of the Church, etc. 
\\ïth the Ordinary of the l\Iass. Finely printed, 250 pages. 
Cloth, 3
. 6d. net; leather, 5s. net (postage 4d.). The pre- 
face by Alban Goodier, S.l. Second edition. 
Devotional Library for Catholic Households. Containing 
New Testan1ent, Book of Psalms, Imitation of Christ, De- 
vout Life, Spiritual Combat. All neatly bound in cloth, red 
edges, with cloth case to match. 55. net (postage 4d.). 
Exercises of St Gertrude. From IS. 6d. upwards. 
Flowers of Devotion: A collection of Fa vouri te Devotions. 

EW (1912) EDITION. pnnted on India paper, containing 
the ORDI
ARY OF THE .ð-lASS I
 LARGE TYPE. Roan, IS. 
net. French morocco, IS. 6d. Polished paste grain, 2S. 6d. 
German calf, limp, 45. Poli"-hed morocco, limp, 4s. 
Russian leather, calf-lined. I\S. Polished morocco, silk lined, 
with pockets for Visiting Cárds, etc., 65. 
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PRAYER-BOOKS, etc.-continued. 
Garden of the Soul (The) and Key of Heaven (The). New and 
finely printed un1Íorm editions, containing the Epistles and 
Gospels, and the Latin and English of the Ordinary of the 
:\Iass as well as the devotions proper to each book. Their 
small compass, 3 by 41 inches, and extreme slimness, make 
them the ideal travelling and pocket Prayer Books. 
Ordinary Paper editions, with red border and collotype 
frontispiece. Cloth, 6d. net, and in various fine bindings 
up to 75. 6d. India Paper editions, with red border and 
collotype frontispiece. Paste grain, 2S. 6d. Calf Boards, 
45. Pol. Persian, 6s. 6d. Calf limp and :\lorocco linlp, 
55. Russia limp, 75. 6d. Russia padded, silk ends, 
105. 6d. 
Garden of the Soul, The. By Bishop Challoner. Containing 
all the Popular Devotions, with the l\lass, Vespers, Benedic- 
tion, and Epistles and Gospels for Sundays and Festivals. 
48mo EDITION (size 31 by 21 inches). In strong cloth 
binding, 6d., and in handsome leather bindings, with red 
line borders, from IS. to 6s. ; or in Two Volumes, in leather 
cases, in variou
 styles, from 35. net to 10S. 6d. net. 
DEMY 32mo EDITION (size 4 by 21 inches). In leather 
bindings, from IS. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 
IMPERIAL 32mo EDITIO
 (size 5f by 31 inches). \Vithout 
Epistles and Gospels, cloth, 6d. net (postage 2d.); or 
complete in 18 different styles, from IS. to 105. 6d. 
18mo EDITIO
, with larger type. Cloth, IS., without 
Epistles and Gospels; or complete, from IS. 4d. to 55. 6d. 
Golden Manual, The. The choicest collection of Prayers. 
Public and Private, with Epistles and Gospels (size 51 by 
31 inches). Paste grain, limp, or French morocco, stiff, 6s. 
each. Rutland roan, 7s. English calf, 8s. 6d. German calf, 
or morocco, limp, 85. 6d. each. :\Iorocco boards, 85. 6d. 
Also in handsome leather bindings, in a variety of styles, 
from 10S. 6d. to 30s. net. 
Horae Diumae. Roman. From 4S. 6d. net. Monastic. 55. net. 
Key of Heaven, The. Containing all the Popular Devotions, 
Prayers, and Services of the Church, Epistles and Gospels. 
48mo EDITION (size 31 by 2! inches). In handsome 
leather bindings, with red borders, from IS. to 65. 
ÐEMY 32mo EDITION (size 4 by 2!- inches). In six different 
styles of leather binòings, from IS. 6ò. to 4s. 6d. 
ROYAL 32ffiO EDITIO
 (size 5 by 3t inches), without 
Epistles and Gospels. Cloth, 6d. net (postage 2d.) Or 
complete, in variouc; styles, from IS. to 4s. 6d. 
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PRAYER-BOOKS, etc.-continued. 
Little Children's Prayer Book. The perfect Prayer Book for 
children of all ages. By :\lother ::\Iary Loyola. From 6d. 
net to 4 s . 6d. net. See under author's name on p. 17. 
Manual of Prayers for Congregational Use. Authorized by the 
Archbishops and Bishops of England and 
V ales. pocket 
Edition. with Epistles and Gospels. Cloth, 6d. net (postage 
2d.); or with Enlarged Appendix. cloth. IS. Leather, 
2S. 6d. and 5 s . 
Missal. The New Edition, superseding all others. In accord- 
ance with the Reforms of the Divine Office. Complete 
Supplements and local Calendars for England. Ireland, 
Scotland, Rome. United States; also S.J. and O.S.B. and 
Convents of Sacred Heart. The only 
1issal printed 
throughout in red and black. on the finest India paper. 
By far the smallest and neatest 
1issal published. Thick- 
n
ss, when bound (1,160 pages) only i-in. The Leather 
bindings are models of fine workmanship. Cloth. gilt or 
red edges. 5 s . net. Roan, gilt edges. 6s. net. Rutland. 
red under gold edges. 7 s . 6d. net. Calf boards. red edges, 
8s. 6d. net. Finest :Morocco. limp. handsomely tooled. red 
under gold edges, 10S. 6d. net. And up to 30s. net. 
(Postage 4 d .). CoPies sent on approval. 
Missals, Latin only. From 4s. 6d. net to 16s. Altar Missals. 
From 16s. to 5 guineas, with English or other Supplements. 
Office of Our Lady. Miniature Editions. Latin text. 7 d .. 
lod.. IS. 6d. Larger Editions. from 3 s . to 8s. 
Our Lady of Perpetual Succour. A :Manual of Devotion for 
every Day of the Month. Translated by Rev. T. Livius. 
C.SS.R. 3 2mo . cloth, IS. net. (postage 2d.). Leather 
bindings at 2S. net, 2S. 6d. net and 4 s . 6d. net (postage 2d.), 
Our Lady of Perpetual Succour, Manual of. From the 
\Vriting s of St Alphonsus Liguori. By a Redemptorist 
Father. 18mo. cloth. IS. net (postage 2d.). Leather. 2S. 
net. With Hymns. Cloth. IS. 6d. net. Leather. 3 s . net 
(postage 3 d .). 
Paradise of the Christian Soul, The. An entirely new edition 
of the Paradisus Animæ. This exquisite work of Devotions. 
which has gone through many editions in the original 
Latin. has always been a favourite Prayer Book among 
Catholics. The Life of Alban Butler, author of the "Lives 
of the Saints." tells us that he greatly preferred it to other 
devotional manuals; and Cardinal Manning did not hesita te 
to describe it as "beautiful almost beyond compare." 
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PRAYER-BOOKS, etc.-continued. 
The prescnt fine edition is printed in bold type and upon 
India paper, with a red border round each page, and in a 
format (5f by 3! in.) that is both comely and convenient. 
Cloth, round corners, gilt or red edges-a supple and 
dura.ble binding, 5s. net. Smooth roan, limp, gilt cross, 
round corners, gilt or red edges, 6s. net. Rutland, limp, 
r('l! under gold edges, 7s. 6d. net. English calf, boards, 
red edges, 8s. 6d. net. Turkey morocco, limp, round 
corners. red under gold edges, 10S. 6d. net. 
Path to Heaven, The. A Revised Edition of the Cheapest and 
most complete Book of Devotions ever issued. (Size 51 by 
31 inches.) Cloth, .zs. and 2S. 6d. Roan, 3s. Paste grain, 
gilt edges, 4S. French morocco. gilt, with clasp, 4S. 6d. 
Persian calf, red edges, 4S. 6d. Rutland roan, limp, 6s. 
English calf, 7s. 6d. Turkey morocco, 7s. 6d. German calf or 
morocco. limp, 7s. 6d. each; also soft cushioned, 8s. 6d. each. 
Pax Vobiscum. Specially adapted for Sick Persons and Inva- 
lids. Large type. Cloth, 2S. 6d. net. Leather, 4s. net 
(postage 3d.). 
Prayers of St Gertrude and St Mechtilde. Cloth, IS. Leather, 
2S. and 4s. 6d. each. \Vith the Exercises of St Gertrude, in 
one Yo1., En
dish calf, 6s. 6d. 
Raccolta, The, or Collection of Indulgenced Prayers and Good 
,.,.., Works. By Father Ambrose Stjohn. 4s. 6d. net (postage4d.). 
In calf or morocco, 8s. 6d. net. 
Spirit of the Sacred Heart. A large type :Manual of Prayers. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. Paste grain roan, gilt, 5s. 6d. Also in better 
bindings at 8s. ód. net and 125. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 
Spiritual Combat, The. Pock
t Edition. Cloth, ód. net (post- 
age 2d.) and IS.; also leather bound at 2S. 6d.. and 4S. 6d. 
Larger e(htlOn (foolscap 8vo), cloth, IS. 
RAWES, FATHER (D.D.) 
The Bread of Life; or, St Thomds Aquinas on the Adorable 
Sacrament of the Altar. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 
Devotions for the Souls in Purgatory. 32mo. IS. 
St John the Evangelist; or, The Beloved Disciple. 2s.6d. 
RICKABY, REV. JOSEPH (S.J.) 
Notes on St Paul. 5s. net (postage 4d.). 
Further Notes on St Paul. 3s. 6d. net (postage 4 d ). 
Waters that go Softly: or Thoughts for Time of Retreat. 2S. 6d. 
Free Will and Four English Philosophers-Hobbes, Locke, 
Hume, and Mill. 3s. 6d. net. (postage 3d.). 
Of God and His Creatures. An Annotated Translation, with 
some Abridgments, of the "Summa Contra Gentlles" of 5t 
Thomas Aquinas. Foolscap folio, 21S. net (postage 9 d .). 
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RODRIGUEZ ON CHRISTIAN PERFECTION. For Persons 
living in the World. 2 vols. 5s. net (postage 4d.). 


RUSSELL, REV. MATTHEW (S.J.) 
He is calling me. 2S. ód. net (postage 3d.). 
A Soggarth's Last Verses. 2S. net (postage 2d.). 
At Home near the Altar. IS. net (postage lid.). 
Close to the Altar Rans. IS. net (postage lid.). 
Moments before the Tabernacle. IS. net (postage Id.). 
Communion Day. IS. 6d. net (postage 2d.). 
Jesus is Waiting. Appeals amI reproaches from the Prisoner 
of Love. Cloth, 2s.6d. net (postage 3d). Second Edition. 
Life of BiE"ssed John Eudes. Cloth 2S. 6d. net (postage 3 d .). 
Little Angels. 2S. 6d. net (postage 3d.). 


ST CATHERINE OF GENOA. 
Treatise on Purgatory. 'Vith Preface by Cardinal Manning. 
New 32IDO Edition. IS. 


ST FRANCIS DE SALES, THE WORKS OF. 
Introduction to the Devout Life. Cloth, red edges, IS. 6d. 
Calf, red edges, 5s. Morocco, gilt edßes, 5s. 6d. 
Library of St Francis de Sales. Translated by Canon Mackey, 
O.S.B., and others, under the direction of Bishop Hedley. 
a.S.B. 
Letters to Persons in the W orId. 65. 
The Treatise on the Love of God. 65. 
The Catholic Controversy. 6s. 
Letters to Persons in Religion, with Introduction by Bishop 
Hedlev. 6s. 
The Mystical Explanation of the Canticle of Canticles. Also 
St Jane Frances de Chantal's Depositions "in the Cause of 
the Beatification and Canonization of St Francis de Sales. 6s. 
Spiritual Conferences of St Francis de Sales. Translated with 
additions and Notes, under the supervision of Abbot Gas- 
quet. O.S.B.. and the late Canon Mackey, O.S.B. 6s. 
Spirit of St Francis de Sales, The. By Jean Pierre Camus.. 
Bishop of Belley. 6s. 


ST IGNATIUS OF LOYOLA. 
Manresa: or, The Spiritual Exercises of St Ignatius. 38. 
Text of the Spiritual Exercises. 2S. 6d. 


ST JOHN, BERNARD. 
The Blessed Virgin in the Nineteenth Century: Apparition
 
Revelations. Graces. With Illustrations. 6s. 
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SALOME, MOTHER M. 
Stories for You and Me. \Vith Illustrations by L. D. Syn1Ïng- 
ton. 2S. ód. 
Good-Night Stories. Illustrated. 2S. 6d. 
Amelia and the Dwarfs. A Charade in One Act. :\Iade by 
:\Iother 
Iary Salome. And The Children of Eve. A Play 
by :\1. 11. 6d. net (postage Ill.). 
Some Little London Children. A Story. 2s.6d. 
The Feasts of l'vlother Church. \Vith Hints and Helps for the 
Holier Keeping of them. \\ïth Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Mary Ward, a Foundress of the Seventeenth Century. \Yith 
an Introduction by the Bishop of 
ewport. Illustrated. 5s. 
The Life of Our Lord, written for Little Ones. 3s. 6d. 
Wide Awake Stories, told in the Nursery. 2S. 6d. 
SCHOOL BOOKS, Stationery, and General School Requisites. 
Supplied on the Lest tenus. Catalogue sent tyee on yequesl. 
SCHOUPPE, REV. F. X. (S.J.) 
Purgatory: Illustrated by the Lives and Legenùs of the Saints. 
Revised eùition, \\ ith Xotes by Father Kent, O.S.C. 6s. 
Abridged Course of Religious Instruction, a\pologetic, Dog- 
matic, and :\Ioral, for the Use of Catholic Schools. 3s. 
SERVERS' MANUAL of the Archconfraternity of St Stephen. 
Compiled by a Priest of the Archdiocese. \Vith a Preface by 
the Archbishop of \YestminsÌl>r. IS. net (postage 2d.). 
SHEEHAN, CANON P.A. (D. D.) 
A Spoiled Priest, and Other Stories. "
ith nine illustrations by 

I. Healv. Cr. Rvo, cloth, 2S. 6d. net. A Selection of these 
Stories, printed on thinner paper, is issned under the title 
of Canon Sheehan's Short Stories. cloth. IS. net (postage 
3 d .). 
The Triumph of Failure. A 
 ove!. Illustrated Edition. 
2S. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 
SHIPLEY, ORBY (M.A.) Edited by. 
Carmina Mariana. An English Anthology in Verse in honour 
of, or in relation to, the Blessed \ïrgin :l\Iary. First and 
Second Series. 75. 6d. each. 
SNEAD-COX, J. G. 
The Life of Cardinal Vaughan. Xew, cheap, but unabridged, 
edition. '2 vols. Two Portraits. 10S. net (postage 7 d .). 
Sixth Thousand. 
Original large paper edition, 21S. net (posta.ge 9 d .). 
STEWART, FATHER J. H. 
The Greater Eve. Cloth, 2S. 6d. net (postage 3d.). 
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SUSO, H. 
Suso, The Life of Blessed Henry. By Himself. Translated 
frOln the original German by T. F. I\.nox, with an Intro- 
duction by Father Sebastian Bowden of the Oratory. 
Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 
SWEENEY, ABBOT (O.S.B.) 
Sermons for all Sundays and Festivals of the Year. Cheaper 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, bound in quarter leather. 7s. 6d. 
T ABB, FATHER JOHN BANISTER. 
Poems. Selected) with an appreciation, by l\lrs. l\Ieynell. 
2S. 6d. net (postage zd.). 
Later Poems. 2S. 6d. net (postage 2d.). 
r AYLOR, MOTHER MAGDALEN (S.M.G.) 
Memoir of Father Dignam. 5s. net (postage 4d.). 
Father Dignam's Retreats. 6s. net (postage 4d.). 
Conferences given by Father Dignam, S.J. 6s. net (postage 
4 d .). 
Inner Life of Lady Georgiana Fullerton, The. With Notes of 
Retreat and Diary. 5s. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 
Holy Confidence. IS. 6d. net (postage 2d.). 
Convent Stories. 3s. 
Dame Dolores. A Tale. 35. 6d. 
Lost, and other Tales for Children. 28. 
Stoneleighs of Stoneleigh, and Other Stories. 25. 6d. 
Tyborne: A Tale of Queen Elizabeth's Days. 35.6d. 
THERESE OF LISIEUX, SæUR. 
Life, Letters, Poems, Favours, etc., of Sæur Thérèse. \Vith 
14 illustrations in photogravure. A handsome volume of 
448 pages. Printed in red and black. Edited and 
translated by Father T. N. Taylor. Preface by Cardinal 
Bourne. Cloth gilt, 65. net (postage 5d.). 
The Little Flower of Jesus. Being the Autobiography of 
Sister Teresa, of the Child Jesus and the Holy Face, Carme. 
lite Nun. \Vith three Portraits. 2S. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 
The Cause of the Beatification of the Little Flower of Jesus. 
Containing a detailed account of manyof her miracJes, \Vith 
a portrait. Cloth gilt, 2S. 6d. net (postage 3d.). 
TERESA, SISTER MARY, O.S.B. (of Princethorpe Priory). 
Conferences for Children on the Gospel of St John. \Vith a Pre. 
face by the Abbot of Ampleforth. 2S. 6d. net (postage 3d.). 
THEOLOGY, MORAL OR DOGMATIC: Gury, Pesch, Hurter, Nol. 
din, Tanquerey, Lehmkuhl, Morino, 1\1atharan, Genicot, Billot, 
Haine, Jungmann, Antonelli, etc., always in stock. Any work 
procured to order. 
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THOMPSON, EDWARD HEALY (M.A.) 
Devotion to the Nine Choirs of Holy Angels. Translated from 
the French of Boudon. 2S. 6d. net (postage 3d.). 
The Life and Glories of St Joseph. 6s. 
THOMPSON, FRANCIS
 
The Works of. Definitive cdition in three volumes. Vols. 
I and II. The Poetry ; Vol. III, The Prose. Buckram 
gilt, bevelled board
, with three portraits in photogravure. 
os. net each (postage 4d. each volume). Sold sÏ1z!{ly. 
... In this edition about one-fourth of the Poetrv, and 
nearly all the Prose, is for the first time printed or 
assem bled. 
The Hound of Heaven. \\-rapper, IS. net. Velvet calf, 3S. net 
(postage [(1.). Printed in red and black. \yith a Portrait. 
The Selected Poems of Francis Thompson. \\ïth a Biogra- 
phical 
ote by \Vilfnd l\1eynell, and a Portrait of the Poet. 
55. net (postage 4d.). 
Health and Holiness. A Study of the Relations between 
Brother Ass, the Body, and his Rider, the Soul. Cloth, 
2S. net. Semi-linlp leather 3s. 6d. net (postage 2d.). 
Shelley. An Essay. With an appreciation by the Rt Hon. 
George \Vyndbam, l\1.P. 2S. f>d. net (postage 3d.). 
The Life of St Ignatius. (
ot included in (I The \V orks.") 
Edited by Father J.. H. Pollen, S.J., with 100 illustrations 
by H. W. Brewer and others. 105. 6d. net (postage 6d.). 
TYNAN, KATHARINE. 
The Flower of Peace. A Collection into one volume of the 
Religious Poetry of Katharine Tynan. Printed on Dutch 
handmade paper, with a frontispiece in photogravure after 
Giotto, real parchment, Rilt. 55. net (postage 3d.). 
The Rhymed Life of St Patrick. With a Foreword by Lieut- 
General Sir \\rilliam Butler, G.C.B., and 26 il1ustrations. 
Printed in Green and Black. \Vrapper IS. net (postage 2d.) 
Cloth. 2S. 6d. net. 


ULLATHORNE, ARCHBISHOP. 
Christian Patience, the Strength and Discipline of the Soul. 
Demy 8vo. 79. 
The Endowments of Man considered in their Re]ations with 
his Final End. Demv 8vo. 7S. 
The Groundwork of the éhristian Virtues. Dcmy 8vo. 7S. 
The Little Book of Humility and Patience
 Being a Selec 
tion from Archbishop Ullathorne's two volumes. \\ïth a 
Portrait. 2S. net (postage 2d.). 
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ULLATHORNE, ARCHBISHOP-Continu.ed 
The Autobiography of Archbishop Ullathorne. Edited by 

\ugusta Theodosia Drane. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
The Letters of Archbishop Ullathorne. Arranged by A. T. 
Drane. Demy Svo. qs. 
Characteristics from the Writings of Archbishop Ullathorne. 
Compiled by the Rev. 1\1. F. Glancey. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
VATICAN EDITIONS. 
Kyriale, Graduale, etc. By Desclée, Dessain, Schwann, Pustet, 
in Gregorian and modern notation. Catalogues sent on 
aPPlication. 
VAUGHAN, CARDINAL. 
The Young Priest. Conferences on the Apostolic Life. 
Edited by 1\Igr Canon J. S. Vaughan. Second Edition. 
\Vith Portrait. 5s. net (postage 4d.). 
V AUGHAN, REV. DOM JEROME (O.S.B.) Edited by. 
The Spiritual Conflict and Conquest. \\'ïth Preface and 
Notes. 5S. 
The Life and Labours of St Thomas of Aquin. By Archbishop 
Vaughan, O.S.B. 6s. 6d. 
Pax Animae. By St Peter of Alcantara. Wrapper, 6d. net 
(postage Id.) ; cloth, IS. net. 
V AUGHAN, REV. DOM JEROME (O.S.B.) Translated by. 
The Practice of Humility. A TreatIse, edited by H.H. 
Leo XIII. Cloth gilt, IS. 6d. Wrapper, 6d. net (postage Id.). 
VAUGHAN, MGR JOHN S. (Bishop of Sebastopolis). 
Time or Eternity. And other Preachable sermons. 5s. net 
(postage 4d.). 
Faith and Folly. Kew and Revised Edition. 5s.net (postage4d.). 
How I Came to Do It; or, How Parson Blackswhite gave up 
his Yow of Celibacy. A Holiday Sketch. Edited by l\lgr 
John S. Vaughan. 300 pp. \Vith frontispiece. 2S. .6d. 
net (postage 4d.). 
WARD, MARY. THE LIFE OF. With Two Portraits. Introduc- 
tion by Abbot Gcsquet, O.S.B. 2S. net. (postage 3d.). 
WHITE, C. L. 
Saint Benedict Joseph Labre (Votary of Holy Poverty and 
Pilgrim). \Vitb Portrajt and other Illustrations. 2S. 6d. 
WILBERFORCE, WILFRID, AND A. R. GILBERT. 
Her Faith against the World. A Novel. Crown 8vo. 31.6<1. 
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WISEMAN, CARDINAL. 
"""'1 Fabiola. A Tale of the Cataconlbs. New Cheap Edition. 
. i, \Yrapper, 6d. net; limp cloth, IS. net (postage 3d.). Illus- 
;Jt trated Edition on superfine paper, cloth. richly gilt. 3s.6d. 
Recollections of Four Popes (Pius VII-Leo XII-Piu" 
VIII-Gregory X VI), and of Rome in their Timt's. 35.6d 
A Month's Meditations. Leather back. 4s. 
Meditations on the Sacred Passion of Our Lord. 45. 
Medit:J.tions on the Incarnation and Life of Our Lord. 4S. 
Characteristics from the Writings of Cardinal Wiseman 
Selected by Fr T. E. Bridgett, C.SS.R. 6s. 
The Hidden Gem. \ Play in Two Acts. \Vith 
lusic. 29. 
New Visits to the Blessed Sacratnent. Eòited by Cardinal 
\Viseman. Cloth, fJd. net (postage ld.). 



IAGA INE SUBSCI{IPTION 
DEI> ARrflVlENrr 


1\ ' I ESSRS BUHXS & O.\TES accept Sub
criptions (not les
 
1 V than 
i>.. nlonths) for any of the Catholic or otber J 011J nals, 
\\eekly, monthly, or quarterly. The special sen'ice of the Sub- 
scription Department enables it to despatch journab immediately 
on publication and with machine-like regularity. 
THE DUBLIN REYIE',". 5s. (id. net per Quarterl)' hsut'; 21s. 
net a " ear, po
t free. 
THE T ABI FT. One Year, po
t free, inland, 2.h.; ahroad, 26s. 
THE HUSH ROSAHY. \ Catholic Illustrated l\Ionthly of 
Fiction nnd A ffairs. Sin
le copies 4d. (postag(" 3d. e" tra). 
One Year, po
t free, ()s. 9d. 


THE :\IO:"JTH. 
THE CA TI-IOLIC "URLD. 


One Y 
ar, post free, 14s. 
One Year, post free, 15s. 



Iessrs BURNS &. üA TES undertake 
the finest bookbinding at most 
reasonable prices. Estimates 
provided free. 
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THE SPIRITUAL CLASSICS 
OF ENGLISH DEVOTIONAL 
LITERA TURE .A NE'V SERIES 


Cloth, gilt top, Portrait in Photogravure, Is. 6d. 
net; l
eather, gilt top, Silk 
larker, Portrait in 
Photogravure, 3s. net. 


I N this series Catholics will find their "Everyman "-and 
more than their" Everyman." Each volume will be devoted 
to selections from one of the great modern masters of English 
devotional literature--and each volume will contain a Preface by 
a recognized authority 011 the writer in question. l\loreover, 
they are not made up of haphazard "e
tracts." The volumes have 
been edited, chosen and co-ordinated with careful discernment; 
and their average length of over 200 pages does actually present to 
the sympathetic reader the whole" spirit" of their authors. 
The format deserves special notice. The combination of a type 
that is clear and ready for the eye, with a paper pleasant and 
strong to handle, permanent in its colour and brilliant as a sur- 
face for the ink, puts this series at once beyond anything hitherto 
attempted at the price. fvIoreover, the shape and size of the page 
(designed especially for these books), the admirable and simple 
bindings, and the portraits in photogravure, complete a scheme 
that is ver) unusually handsome, not merely "for the money" but 
in itself, judged simply by the canons of first-class bookproducing. 
The first two volumes are: 


THE SPIRIT OF F ATHER FABER. Preface by Wilfrid l\Iey. 
nell. 
THE SPIRIT OF CARDINAL NE"rLVIAN. Preface by the 
Rev. C. C. l\lartindale, S.J. 


Other volumes to follow are: 
THE SPIRIT OF CARDINAL 'VISE
IAN. Preface by Canon 
"ïlliam Barry, D.D. 
THE SPIRIT OF CARDINAL 
IANNING. Preface by Shane 
Leslie. 
THE SPIRIT OF CARDINAL VAUGHAN. Preface by J. G. 
Snead-Cox. 


THE SPIRIT OF BISHOP HEDLEY. 


Others will be announced in due course. 
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